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FOREWORD 


The publication of Practical Job Evaluation comes at a 
time of vigorous, militant, and worldwide political, eco- 
nomic, and social changes. Human reactions follow the 
patterns of these changes so rapidly that we are usually un- 
aware of them until it is almost too late so that "‘crash pro- 
grams” become necessary to keep abreast of the movements 
of the time. Industry, in general, finds itself in that position 
today. 

The urgency ol wars, as we all know, has driven industry 
into accepted shortening processes, upsetting the well-estab- 
lished order of things. Technological changes, improved 
procedures, and job dilution are carried out with reduced 
resistance on the part of the people most affected— the men 
and women ol the rank and file. Such processes do, how- 
ever, generally upset the relative earnings of the people from 
the bottom to the top of any organization. Upsetting rela- 
tive earnings leads to a general upsetting. In such an era 
these earning inequities become more pronounced, calling 
for an experienced, intelligent, and practical approach and 
the maximum participation of all concerned, in other words, 
for the highest form of integration. 

For twenty-five years, to my knowledge, we have been 
“kicking around” the methods of determining equitable 
earnings of employees by means of job evaluation. Kicking 
it around in the sense that many people thought that their 
method, or some mystical formula possessed by them, was 
the only approach. Philip Jones has not made such an 
approach in his treatment of this vital problem. 

Job evaluation can not stand alone. It brings into focus 
other problems which may overshadow and influence its end 
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results. All these problems must be taken into considera- 
tion before, at the time, and after job evaluation takes 
place. 

Philip W. Jones through years of experience in applying 
job evaluation and salary determination and in dealing with 
their attendant by-products has made in this book an under- 
standable approach to the whole problem of industrial rela- 
tions. He has pointed out, step by step, the things that are 
to be done as well as the things not to be done. 

Intensive job evaluation is with us in some form—Philip 
Jones sounds the keynote of the simple way that it can be 
accomplished. 

Andrew J. Percival 

Director of Industrial Relations 
American Home Products Company 
Milton, Pennsylvania 
January 1948 




PREFACE 


This book is devoted almost entirely to the practical as- 
pects of job evaluation. It is a detailed analysis of the sub- 
ject by one who has been actively engaged in industrial 
relations at the working level. The emphasis has been 
placed on the design, installation, and salesmanship of the 
procedures required to determine the wages of employees 
in industrial and business organizations. 

Practical Job Evaluation has been written because I feel 
that much of the material which has been published about 
this relatively new teclmique is inadequate. Often plans 
for complicated programs have been presented with little or 
no discussion of the methods to be used or of the philosophy 
or the psychology necessary effectively to install them. The 
executive faced with the problem of determining propei 
compensatory wages is sometimes placed in the same position 
as a technician who is given a blueprint for a complicated 
mechanism but lacka the parts prints and the instructions 
necessary to fabricate it. 

It is hoped that this book will assist a varied group of 
readers. For students of wage problems, it is designed to 
teach an important technique in industrial management and 
to place this technique in its proper relation to the numer- 
ous other techniques in daily use in industry. I feel very 
definitely that any attempt to isolate job evaluation from 
the living organism of industry and business must fail since 
no system of compensation can be designed without due re- 
gard to the other organization problems. For a person who 
is without previous experience in wage compensation, but 
who is interested in establishing a sound wage structure in 
his company, the book is designed to guide him and his asso- 
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ciates in their own operations. It points out the actual 
problems and pitfalls attending die formulation and installa- 
tion of a uniform wage program and presents tested means 
of solving and avoiding them. Finally, for persons ex- 
perienced in the field of wage administration, it is hoped 
that this book will stimulate an exchange of experiences 
and offer some new and usable viewpoints. 

Job evaluation is not something new. It is not a magic 
formula suddenly uncovered which will solve the problems 
of compensation for all time. Job evaluation is just a new 
and popular name for a technique that actually, if uncon- 
sciously, has been practiced ever since man worked for hire. 
Both employees and employers have always evaluated jobs 
in some manner, and modernized evaluation simply repre- 
sents a formalized approach to a problem handled in the 
past by rule of thumb. 

There are many ways of setting up and administering a 
job evaluation program. Most of these ways will work if they 
are based upon fairness and reason. During the years of 
World War II industry experienced the growth, varying 
degrees of popularity, and merchandising of several varieties 
of job evaluation plans. The backers of some of these evalu- 
ation plans sometimes implied that theirs was the one and 
only plan and that all other plans were only artifices. There 
is no plan that has achieved universal acceptance. All are 
based on an orderly approach to problems which must al- 
ways be resolved by considered estimates. The choice of 
any particular plan rests on its successful use in a particular 
business, industry, or company and on the special character- 
istics which may be peculiar to that organization. The plans 
and techniques discussed in this text have proved successful 
in the many situations which have arisen in practical applica- 
tions. 

Job evaluation can not be considered separately and apart 
from the common functions of management, particularly 
industrial relations, since everything done in creating or 
changing wage structures affects the lives of people. What 
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affects people in turn definitely affects the successful opera- 
tion of the business or industrial enterprise for which they 
work. 

Job evaluation practices will play an important part in 
the modernization of industrial relations. These changes 
will undoubtedly evolve as our economy changes, just as our 
present industrial society is a product of the times and not 
the determinant of them. It is believed, however, that the 
principles outlined in this book will endure since sound 
evaluations are based on objectivity, fairness, considered 
judgment, and basic facts. These are the elements which 
make up an industrial democracy. 

The author of any book of this nature is always indebted 
to many friends and associates who have materially assisted 
in formulating its ideas and methods of presentation. Many 
other people— business executives, personnel managers, mem- 
bers of labor unions, and representatives of government— 
have contributed freely of their experiences and philoso- 
phies, providing a storeroom of knowledge for the actual 
writing of the book. Special acknowledgments are due to 
Mr. A. M. Hammond, who in 1932 first provided actual 
opportunities in this work; to Mr. A. J. Percival and his 
associates for their part in the mutual solving of some of 
these problems in human relationships; and finally to Emma 
Archer and Marjorie Weggeland for their assistance in the 
preparation of the manuscript. 

Philip W. Jones 

New York, N. Y. 

January 1948 
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THE HISTORY AND NATURE OF JOB 
EVALUATION 


Historical Background of Job Evaluation 

Research for references regarding early evaluations shows 
that during the formative stages of the federal government 
the problem of setting equitable wages was frequently 
brought to the attention of the legislators. Even at that 
early time it was recognized that the basis of setting fair 
wages was to be determined by the woi k the federal employee 
performed. Even then the government agencies constantly 
struggled to find some j^roccdure which would make the 
policy factual, but all those early attempts failed. The nu- 
merous studies instituted by Congiess usually concluded 
that means had to be determined to classily and grade em- 
ployees and positions so that compensation could be applied 
in a relative manner. 

A survey of the many appropriation acts and other legis- 
lation from 1789 to 1850 reveals that pay inequalities in the 
federal service became a major source of grievance. In 1836 
the government clerks of Washington, D. C., submitted a 
petition to Congress demanding that some systematic method 
be used for the determination of the salaries of the some 
336 clerks who at that time comprised the personnel of the 
five departments of the federal service. Another petition 
submitted in 1838 called attention to the same evils, and, 
in language that could be plainly understood, asked “that 
an inquiry be made , . . into the kind and character of 
the duties of the several clerks in all the departments and 
subordinate bureaus, and a general law passed, apportioning 
and fixing salaries to duties, so that all clerks performing 
like duties shall receive like salaries.*’ * The Senate, under 

* Senate Document 71, 25th Congress, 2nd Session, Vol. J, January 3, 
1838. 
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pressure, passed a resolution demanding from department 
heads certain reports which would sliow: 

the classification of the clerks— in reference to the character of the labor 
to be performed, the care and responsibility imposed, the qualifications 
required, and the relative value to the public of the services of each class 
as compared with the others. 

In 1853 and 1854 Congress passed laws which established 
four grades of clerks, prescribed certain rates of wages for 
each grade, and reiterated the policies of equal pay for equal 
work in addition to the co-ordination of departmental pay 
schedules. However, none of these acts afforded any relief, 
inasmuch as Congress had done nothing in the way of estab- 
lishing these procedures, of providing for the personnel to 
run them, or of setting up a centralizing agent y to administer 
them. The acts raised the compensation of many employees, 
but completely failed to remove inequities in the federal 
wage structure. 

In 1905 President Theodore Roosevelt appointed a Com- 
mittee on Department Methods to study, among other things, 
the compensation of certain grades of clerical positions. In 
1907 the Committee's report was completed and it admitted 
that no foolproof procedure could be recommended, saying, 
“The chief difficulty in the proposed reclassification of em- 
ployees will be to make sure that the same importance 
always be given to certain lines of substantially similar work 
performed in different bureaus and departments." * 

The analysis of jobs, the evaluation of jobs, and the classi- 
fication of employees developed slowly in private industry 
when compared to the general growth of other techniques 
and ideas in industrial relations. When personnel manage- 
ment became functionalized and ceased being an executives’ 
plaything, job evaluation took on significance for the first 
time. But for years it still remained in the category of a 
new and unproved method. As early as 1921 the American 

• Report to the President by the Committee on Department Methods, 
January 4, 1907. 
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Federation of Labor asked its executive board *‘to attempt 
to determine a sound basis of wage adjustment. Service 
rendered by individuals is the only logical basis; but prac- 
tical applications must come slowly. Manufacturers should 
take up this problem.*’ 

In 1924 the topic of job evaluation was again popularized 
by group discussions in some areas of industry. In 1926 
Merrill R. Lott of the Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc., 
wrote a book ^ in which he detailed the methods which 
were later materially to affect the point systems of evalua- 
tion, methods which today have proved most desirable. 
Study of original data used by Mr. Lott in 1918 shows that 
the factors then used were more numerous than those set 
up in generally accepted modern plans. These factors are 
listed here, inasmuch as they seem to be the first set of 
yardsticks to be applied to industrial occupations: 

1. Time required to become highly skilled in an oper- 
ation. 

2. Time required for a skilled person to adapt himself 
to his employer’s needs. 

3. Number of men in the occupation— the labor supply. 

4. Possibility of an employee locating with another com- 
pany, and still commanding a similar earning capacity. 

5. Education required for the occupation. 

6. Prevailing rate of pay in the community. 

7. Degree of skill, manual dexterity, and accuracy re- 
quired. 

8. New problems, and the variety of the work. 

9. Money value of the parts worked on. 

10. Dependence upon honesty and personal integrity. 

11. Working conditions. 

12. Exposure to health hazards. 

13. Exposure to accident hazards. 

14. Physical effort. 

15. Monotony of the work. 

• Wage Scales and Job Evaluation, New York, Ronald Press. 
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Many of the factors or characteristics used in 1918 still 
are vital parts of evaluation procedures. Some of the char- 
acteristics of work then used have later been reclassified as 
personal requirements rather than job requirements. 

A number of the original job descriptions that were de- 
veloped immediately alter World War I stated significantly 
that, ' the rates applied to men capable. . . It is the 
opinion of the author that at this time job evaluation as 
it is now known was born. The job descriptions had been 
set up for rate purposes and classification, and it was only 
logical that the persons viewing and analyzing jobs should 
go one step further and apply some sort of an over-all com- 
mon denominator. 

During the period 1920-1929 there was a tremendous 
growth and development of American industry. Increased 
wages were a product of the struggle for recognition of the 
individual workman. This struggle was symbolized by the 
growth of unions and unionism. Job evaluation had no 
place in that struggle, because the employee was either a 
craftsman who negotiated his own rate of pay, or a factory 
hand who worked for wages set arbitrarily by management. 
During this period neither of the groups seemed to care par- 
ticularly how the other group fared. The craft unions, which 
had created an artificial labor scarcity in the industries they 
had organized, soon showed some resentment when unskilled 
persons began to encroach on their work. It can be assumed 
that factory managers, up until very recently, did not con- 
cern themselves with the relative pay rates of different jobs. 
The goal was production, and their interest centered only 
on those things which would bring about increased produc- 
tion. Another circumstance peculiar to the times was the fact 
that the average employable person could go to work for 
pay at almost any time he so willed, and that seemed of para- 
mount importance at the time. In the ten years following 
1929 a new type of vertical union rose to power under the 
C.I.O., and won immediate popular labor support. With 
the overdue evolution of these vertical unions also came the 
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problems of wage relationships, or the evaluation of all jobs, 
since the vertical unions concerned themselves with the entire 
working force of a factory. All employees from the most 
junior and unskilled to the most senior and experienced were 
now included in the bargaining units, and wage rates had 
to be negotiated. No longer could a select few enjoy alone 
the bargaining power earned by their highly developed and 
specialized skills. 

The vertical unions of the C.I.O. were under immediate 
pressure from their members to produce wage increases as 
soon as possible. The unions were not only challenged to 
evolve a means to bring about wage adjustments, but man- 
agement also was given considerable to think about, for 
never before had it been faced with bargaining on such a 
broad scale. 

In 1937 the Supreme Court declared the Wagner Act 
constitutional and cleaily established the right of unions to 
bargain collectively tor all employees. This emphasized all 
phases of industrial lelations, and of course raised the nego- 
tiation of wage rates and the development of wage structures 
to first place in importance. The initial results were a series 
of piecemeal and uncontrolled attacks on industrial wages. 
In 1936-1937 many employers made vigorous attempts to 
evade the hampering restrictions of the Wagner Act. The 
smoldering industrial fight flared into bright flame, and 
labor consequently attacked all conditions of wages and 
employment. 

In some instances, employers used unilateral job evaluation 
programs to justify predetermined wage rates. Unions re- 
sistedqob evaluation in general, not because of the merits or 
demerits of the plans proposed, but chiefly because they had 
not participated in drawing them up. Such a relationship 
was characteristic of those years. Both employers and em- 
ployee representatives had yet to learn the tactics of col- 
lective bargaining in its new sense, and often each of the 
parties had to unlearn many years of planned and open 
hostility, or of more passive and hidden forms of resistance. 
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The status of job evaluation should be examined as it 
appeared in the 1940s, after a decade of violent change in 
relations between management and labor. During those ten 
years, unionism, and collective bargaining in particular, had 
been given a new status under the law. The old and once 
all-powerful American Federation of Labor had little to 
offer the vast majority of working men and women as com- 
pared with the promises of the C.I.O., and the conflict be- 
tween these two types of unions, vertical and horizontal, 
was evident to all. The C.I.O. unions adopted a system 
of tactics which would enable them to feel out the soft spots 
in the wage structure of an industry or company, and, having 
gained rate relief at these points, would then use those same 
rates to prove inequities in the remaining untouched rates 
of the structure. Often the employers seemed incapable of 
developing any real defense against such organized assault. 
They could only counter with negative defense, and could 
not justify rates except through use and precedent, which 
of course did not prove acceptable to the unions. 

The voting majority or control of any C.I.O. vertical-type 
union is held by the employees in the lower third of the 
wage structure. Most of the inequities in wages could be 
found in this majority, and hence bargaining usually resulted 
in increased rate adjustments in this most forceful part of 
the union membership rolls. Bargaining which had its 
impetus from this majority served the C.I.O. unions well 
for the two initial years of organization. Any gains at all 
were useful publicity in the process of building up member- 
ship. As the confusion waned, it became evident that this 
type of wage negotiation created as many problems as it was 
supposed to have settled. The early “pressure groups” ap- 
peared to be satisfied, but soon discordant rumblings began 
to be heard from those who had failed to get expected wage 
increases. The C.I.O. unions were then saddled with diffi- 
culties which arose from dissensions of groups within their 
membership. 
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Meanwhile, employers began to realize that it was wage 
differentials which was one of the major troubles which 
could not be ignored or talked down. These differentials 
had to be met squarely and dealt with by more precise 
methods. Simultaneous recognition by unions and manage- 
ment of the real utility of job evaluation as an aid that 
would help to solve wage disputes marked this period. 

It was World War II and its intensified industrial activities 
which forced the great growth in job evaluation. Terrific 
strains and stresses on industrial wage structures soon became 
recognizable everywhere. Old wage relationships meant 
nothing in the wild scramble for man-power. This was 
especially true in those industries which had expanded rap- 
idly, and which frequently had no formalized wage plans. 
Government agencies were overwhelmed with requests for 
assistance in the achievement of sound and harmonious rela- 
tions between management and labor. High up on the list 
of inquiries received by the United States Conciliation Ser- 
vice were requests for information on job evaluation. These 
requests clearly indicated the necessity for more specific in- 
formation, and also tended to demand that some kind of 
uniform job evaluation service be adopted by the United 
States Department of Labor. 

In the latter part of 1944 the Technical Division of the 
United States Conciliation Service did prepare a bulletin * 
on the subject, and requested that it be made available to 
all of the Conciliation commissioners. The bulletin con- 
tained an explanation of job evaluation and a discussion of 
the work of the Technical Division as It related to the 
subject. This paper appears to have been the only docu- 
ment on the subject prepared by a government agency for 
government use. Although the demands for a government- 
approved evaluation plan continued to increase, the Labor 
Department took the attitude that it was not within its prov- 
ince to pass judgment on the merits of job evaluation as 


* Appendix A. 
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such, or on the comparative merits of any one plan or 
manual. Publication by the government of any one plan 
would have been construed by industry as an endorsement 
of that plan, and would probably have killed all attempts to 
refine and improve other aspects or details of the work. Ap- 
proval of one particular plan would have resulted in the same 
type of situation which would have resulted if the govern- 
ment had placed its blessing on the Bedaux wage-incentive 
plan, thus indirectly condemning all other types of incentive 
plans. This attitude of the federal government was in the 
face of a demonstrated demand from both labor and man- 
agement for assistance in solving the practical problems of 
job evaluation which were being encountered daily in pri- 
vate industry. As a result, early in 1945 another division 
of the Department of Labor, the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, proposed to make a contribution to the all-too-scarce 
literature concerning job evaluation.* This was to be a 
basic guide planned particularly for supervisors and union 
shop stewards. It was to be written in simple non-technical 
language and deal concretely with problems involved in the 
administration and installation of job evaluation programs. 
Since a great many of the requests for information came 
from union representatives it was felt that the Labor Stand- 
ards’ publication should concern job evaluation under con- 
ditions of collective bargaining. But a conflict in depart- 
ments under the same major agency developed— Conciliation 
Services purposely refrained from setting up a model plan, 
and Labor Standards wanted to publish detailed instruc- 
tions for installation and administration purposes. The 
project did not reach the publishing stage. 

Many job evaluation installations have been made by 
company personnel and many of these installations were 
supervised by individuals who had gained knowledge of the 
subject through publications or correspondence with those 
who had already conducted such a program. This type of 


* Appendix B. 
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“mechanical leadership’* usually gave a mechanical evalua- 
tion and the resultant wage structure often failed to receive 
the spark of life that would assure continuity. Something 
more than mere knowledge of the rules is needed to round 
out a job evaluation plan. Even though the right words 
and phrases are used such a program lacks the guiding spirit 
of a leader. Other installations were directed by outside 
consultants whose experience of many years has proven that 
there is little room for pride of authorship among consult- 
ants that are trying to get others to adopt their ideas. All 
leaders in the field of job evaluation must be ready and 
willing to share the results of their experiences and research. 
No new device or aid to management and labor can be 
developed on the basis of secrecy. The lessons learned and 
the pitfalls avoided must be kept open to all, discussed, and 
made a permanent part of the record. Only when those 
persons who aspire to leadership in job evaluation are will- 
ing to subject their work to audit, check, and comparison 
will this specialized field develop uniformly. But in all 
fairness, there do seem to be indications of a tendency to 
collaborate on some of the related problems. The all-too- 
human habit of regarding techniques as secret places the 
future of job evaluation in a precarious position in the eyes 
of labor and management alike. 

Basic Fundamentals of Wage Structures 

Rate inequities are said to exist when abnormal rates are 
a part of the composite wage structure. Usually these in- 
equities can be attributed to one or more of the following 
conditions: 

1. Lack of an adequate concept of the job’s content, or 
poorly developed job descriptions (if job descriptions exist). 

2. Conscious or unconscious favoritism on the part of 
the responsible management representative. 

3. Poorly executed evaluation procedures. 

4. Improper classification of employees. 
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5. Improper measurement of job performance. 

6. Unequal pay for equal work. 

The true causes of wage inequities are in some instances 
obscured by the frailties of human behavior, and the results 
of continued inequities are in all cases costly. This was 
concisely stated, *'There is no single factor in the whole 
field of labor relations that does more to break down morale, 
create individual dissatisfaction, encourage absenteeism, in- 
crease labor turnover, and hamper production than obvi- 
ously unjust inequalities in the wage rates paid to different 
individuals in the same labor group within the plant.’' * 

Employee dissatisfaction is minimized when rates have 
been established so tliat they relate to the characteristics of 
the work being performed, even though the entire wage 
structure is considerably lower as compared with a high 
wage structure in wiiich inequities exist. As an example 
compare the following two structures: 

Structure A Structure B 

Minimum rate $0.60 Minimum rate $0.85 

Drill press operator 0,87 Drill press operator 0.95 

Maximum rate 1.25 Maximum rate 1.35 

In structure A all occupations had been evaluated and 
rates were established proportionate to the job requirements. 
In structure B, having a considerably higher minimum rate 
of 85 cents, the differential between the lowest grade work 
or hiring rate was too close to the rate of the drill press 
operator. In structure A the differential was 27 cents per 
hour, while it was but 10 cents in the higher wage structure. 
Employees are always quick to sense such injustices as these, 
as they strike very close to their well-being. Management 
not always being able to defend such situations sometimes 
further frustrates employee groups as well as individuals 
who are forced to continue working in the face of these 
inequities. 

* W.L.B. West Coast Airframe Companies (Case 174, et ai). 
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It should be remembered that in any discussion of atti- 
tudes of individual workers as related to their personal 
positions in the wage structure, due consideration must be 
given to the human equation. Human nature is funda- 
mentally the same under factory conditions as in offices 
among white-collar workers. The employee seeks a higher 
wage not only as a means of bettering his own living con- 
ditions, but also for the enhanced self-satisfaction resulting 
from an improved status in his own competitive wage struc- 
ture. An analogous situation is the self-appreciation in- 
herent in the titular distinctions of office salary structures. 

Wage inequities, when discernible, concern both manage- 
ment and employees. When low employee morale growing 
from wage inequities appears to be on the increase, manage- 
ment can invariably begin to look for certain results which 
will vitally affect the operation of any plant. Some of the 
more evident results will be: 

1. Reduced production. 

2. Increased unit costs. 

3. Increased spoilage. 

4. Absenteeism. 

5. Increased tool breakage. 

6. Increased labor turnover. 

It would be well for management to scrutinize and review 
the wage structure when any one of these problems increases 
abnormally. By determining and correcting its cause as 
quickly as possible, there is an excellent chance that the 
condition has not actually started to weaken over-all plant 
morale. Often traces of inequities existing in the past linger 
on for years after they have been corrected. Therefore, to 
continue gross inequities is in fact defying all good practices 
for successful labor relations. Nowhere in the entire field 
of personnel administration is there to be found a better 
prevention against breakdown of plant morale than a prop- 
erly created and administered job evaluation program. 
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Graphic Presentation of Wage Structures 

Wage structures at best may seem dull and uninteresting 
to the uninitiated, unless perchance the structure in question 
affects the compensation of the individual concerned. It 
would be expected that graphic presentation of specific wage 
structures would develop at the same pace as research along 
salary and wage lines. Unfortunately this is not so, and as 
a result some of the best techniques used in developing 
wage structures arc wasted for want ol a medium to convey 
the clearest possible picture to those interested. In many 
cases management’s representatives charged with this im- 
portant work have failed to grasp or interpret the pattern 
they have attempted to chart, even though they may have 
been very familiar with all the details that went into the 
making of the composite. 

For years business and industrial firms have retained pub- 
lic accountants to audit the books, ledgers, and inventories 
of the business. This simply means that qualified and dis- 
interested individuals have checked and audited statements 
made by the company to stockholders and the public at 
large. The practice helps to assure investors that their 
interests are being protected, and that they are getting as 
much of the earnings of the company as can reasonably 
be paid to them. Another instance of protection to the 
public are the licensing laws which demand that experi- 
enced engineers plan and check the blueprints for raihoad 
bridges. In addition to these precautions the federal and 
state agencies concerned require that certain types of build- 
ing plans be checked by their engineers. As contrasted with 
these precautions, wage structures have often been left to 
the whims of individuals or groups who may have little 
or no experience in developing wage structures that will 
prove practical in operation. 

For a true appreciation of charts presenting wage struc- 
ture statistics and findings, three characteristic axes must 
always be considered: 
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1. The money axis, whidi is usually shown vertically on 
a wage chart. 

2. The job evaluation axis, which is usually shown hori- 
zontally on a wage chart. 

3. The frequency axis, which can be shown by three- 
dimension charts only. 

The frequency axis has been used so rarely that its men- 
tion may be a surprise to even partially experienced chart 
makers of wage structures. But this axis is so vital to any 
complete discussion of wage structures that its usefulness in 
the proper development of the wage structures necessary 
in job evaluation must be pointed out. Far too many 
wage administrators have limited their chart work to the 
study and presentation of the money and the evaluation 
axes. Only when wage structuies are projected into the 
third dimension can a comprehensive picture of the wage 
structure be obtained. The third projection is based on 
the frequency or number of individual employees working 
at any particular job rate. The meaning of this new con- 
ception can be illustrated by the topographical maps used 
by the United States Army. These maps reveal instantly 
to the experienced map reader the nature of the terrain. 
Hills, valleys, cliffs, and plains are indicated as plainly as 
though they were labeled. When the same techniejue is 
applied to charting wage structures, the concentration of 
employees at certain places makes it possible to gain new 
interpretations that were impossible to visualize on the for- 
mer two-dimension chart. If models of wage structuies were 
to be fabricated out of the same kind of material used in 
making relief maps, the effect would be similar to the pic- 
tures often seen in elementary school geographies. The 
Continental Divide of the Rockies would correspond to the 
base line of the former two-dimension chart. A two-axis 
chart can be utilized only to define the limits of the money 
values and the evaluations of job requirement, and as such 
can of course be used with limits. For example, an irregular 
line on the chart might show that somewhere in the wage 







Figure 1. 

Explanation of Three-Dimensional Chart Board. 
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Structure there was at least one employee working at that 
specific rate. Whether the rate applied to one employee 
or to one hundred was not determined by the chart. A 
three-dimension chart (Figure 1) permits the observer to 
see and retain the concepts of money values, job values, 
and the number of employees concerned as they relate to 
each other. Such a chart becomes alive and active when 
the frequency and distribution of human beings is injected 
into an otherwise dull statistical study. 

Job evaluation is primarily concerned with the determi- 
nation of equitable compensation for these masses. It is 
true that even without evaluation, certain comparisons ol 
wage rates may be made. Such data as average wage rates 
and number of employees in certain classifications is fre- 
quently collected, but the totals are meaningless. When 
the values concerning the relative worth of the work per- 
formed, the rates paid for each classification, and the fre- 
quencies of the distribution are known, the problem of 
integration is lessened and a structure can be designed 
which is equitable and impersonal and therefore conducive 
to excellent employee relations. 

ABCs of Job Evaluation 

A wage structure attuned for real service in any given 
plant means that all monetary values of jobs in the struc- 
ture are relatively true, and that the structure as a whole 
is aligned with competitive wage structures of the com- 
munity. Internal balance is therefore achieved by job 
evaluation processes, and can be checked externally by 
making corrective adjustments of the terminal points of 
the wage structure in such a manner that there are no out- 
standing advantages or disadvantages in relation to local 
labor markets. 

Determination of specific wages for a job involves three 
primary fundamentals: 
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1. What does the job require an employee to have? 

2. What responsibilities are inherent in the job? 

3. To what does the job subject an employee? 

The secondary fundamentals are: 

1. What is the job worth? 

2. Is the employee properly classified? 

Job evaluation as such theoretically concerns itself with 
only the primary factors. True relationships can be estab- 
lished without recourse to dollars and cents, and the moneys 
paid should never be allowed to affect evaluation processes. 
Actual job evaluation, of course, is in no way dependent 
on or concerned with the personal qualities an individual 
may possess. Only when making practical application of 
evaluations are the secondary factors considered and studied. 
Conversion of point values into money values, and the slot- 
ting of employees into the proper classifications constitutes 
execution of these secondary factors. 

Basic Job Evaluation Plans 

Over a course of years many job evaluation plans of dif- 
ferent complexities have been developed which have won 
varying degrees of management and employee acceptance. 
It is not the purpose of this text to expound the details oi 
these plans, nor to criticize or condemn certain basic faults 
which have become apparent in them only after they have 
been applied. The four best-known plans are described 
briefly so as to give the student of evaluation some of the 
development background. It is believed that if evaluation 
processes are given several years in which to stabilize, the 
distinctive types that can now be definitely identified will 
blend into one type which will receive universal acceptance. 
Two of the plans mentioned have already been relegated 
to the scrap heap by the persistent refusal of both manage- 
ment and labor to consider them as practical and logical 
approaches to such an important problem as wages. 

The four basic forms of job evaluation are: 
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L Point systems. 

2. Factor comparison. 

3. Job classification. 

4. Ranking methods. 


1. Point Systems 

Evaluation methods based on some form of a point system 
have enjoyed so much popularity as to render the adoption 
of other methods almost negligible. 

Point system technique has been constantly improved 
since its earliest applications. Much of the success of this 
form of evaluation is attributed to the fact that it is readily 
adaptable to joint union and management programs, plus 
the fact that it has through many years been found to be 
particularly adaptable and successful in all types of indus- 
trial applications. 

The National Metal Trades Association's evaluation plan 
probably gave the point system its greatest impetus, by 
standardizing installation procedures in a specific industry 
which happened to be one of the largest in the country. 
Other industries not allied to the metal trades were con- 
stantly thrown into contact with point evaluation. In most 
cases the principles were adopted and in the course of appli- 
cation were refined and improved. 

During the early years of experimentation in evaluation 
work the General Electric Company proved of great assist- 
ance to those industries which contemplated formalizing 
their wage structures. D. W. Weed, who was in charge of 
wage compensation, contributed generously of his time and 
efforts to help beginners in this field. 

The point system is gradually absorbing the best features 
of the other methods, as comparisons of many current evalu- 
ation plans show traces of job ranking and classification in 
one way or another. Eventually, it is expected, a combi- 
nation of the best parts of proved approaches will be ac- 
cepted and come to mean true job evaluation. 
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Point evaluation systems require selection of specific char- 
acteristics of work common to all jobs in the industry or 
business concerned. Each characteristic must be considered 
as but one aspect of the job and must constitute a means by 
which that aspect of the job is related to, or measured against, 
all other jobs. This is accomplished by dividing each of the 
characteristics selected into numerical gradations, and actu- 
ally making each characteristic an individual measuring stick. 
The measurement of the common aspects of all jobs is then 
a relatively easy procedure, easily understood by both em- 
ployees and management, and requires no compromising nor 
averaging of results to obtain the proper job value. Job 
evaluation by use of point methods generally implies evalu- 
ation by group discussion, rather than evaluation by indi- 
viduals who may or may not constitute a committee. It is 
believed that the results which are obtainable by means of 
the point systems are the most definite and defensible of any 
of the methods now in use. Figure 2 illustrates some of the 
basic ideas of the point system. 

2. Factor Comparison 

The essentials of factor comparison for hourly rated jobs 
are probably best described by Eugene J. Benge, who was 
largely responsible for the origination of this method at the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company. In three papers * 
he briefly outlined job evaluation according to the factor- 
comparison method in these words: 

Job evaluauon undertakes by scientific job study and comparison to 
determine the relative values of jobs within the limits of the existing 
wage scale. The factor comparison method of achieving job evaluation 
does systematically what employees usually do in an unsystematic 
fashion. Many an employee when seeking a raise cites the skill re- 
quired for his job as against some other job which is higher paid; or 
he may cite responsibilities or working conditions or physical effort. 
Since this is essentially what the factor comparison method does, it 

• **Gauging the Job's Worth,” Industrial Relations, February, March, 
and April 1932. 
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Figure 2 Illustratne evaluations in points. 
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appeals to employees as fair and understandable. Accordingly jobs 
are analyzed and compared against five general factors: 

1. Mental requirements; Education* intelligence, technical knowledge, 
fluency, mathematics, etc. 

2. Skill: Manual dexterity or observational skill acquired mainly 
through practice and experience. 

3. Physical requirements: Kind and duration of muscular effort; age, 
sex, height, weight, eyesight, etc. 

4. Responsibility: Responsibility for equipment, tools, materials, 
money savings, and public contacts, and for the work of others. 

5. Working conditions: Illumination, atmosphere, hazards, noise, etc. 

Preparing a Key Job Scale. A careful job analysis is made, generally 

by interviewing employees, and the job specification is prepared. This 
specification is divided into the five factors shown, with appropriate sub- 
divisions. [See Figure 3 of the present volume.] 

The factor comparison method gets its name from its metliod of oper- 
ation. For instance, the mental requirements of each job are compared 
against the mental requirements of selected key jobs and this procedure 
is followed for all five factors of every job. 

Obviously the crux of the method lies in the preparation of the job 
comparison scale of key jobs. At the outset ten or fifteen possible key 
jobs are selected, representing all levels of difficulty and all major depart- 
ments. These tentative key jobs are intensively analyzed and through a 
detailed procedure of ranking them in the five factors and of apportion- 
ing wage rates among these five factors, a job comparison scale is finally 
prepared. 

The exact procedure for accomplishing this is too detailed for full 
presentation here, but has been published elsewhere. A typical job 
comparison scale is shown in Figure 4 [of the present volume]. Perhaps 
ten to twenty per cent of the entire time devoted to a job evaluation 
will be spent in preparing this job comparison scale. Each job must 
meet certain rigid tests before it will be selected for inclusion. Some 
of the tentative key jobs which fail to meet these tests will be rejected 
for use in the Key Job Comparison Scale. 

A single example will suffice to illustrate the use of the job comparison 
scale shown in Figure 4 [of the present volume]. You have before you 
the specification for an electric welder in your shop, shown as Figure 3 
[of the present volume]. After you have read the entire specification you 
concentrate on the items listed under mental requirements. You ask 
yourself whether the mental requirements are equal to those of a pattern 
maker, of a sub-station operator, of a machinist 1, of a pipe fitter 2, of 
a painter, etc Perhaps you conclude that the mental requirements are 
greater than those of pipe fitter 2 but less than those of machinist 1, and 
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Figure 3. Job specification for hiring purposes. 













Figure 4. Factor comparison scale. 
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allow 16 cents for the mental requirements. Similarly, you may deter- 
mine that the skill of the welder's job is worth 28 cents, and the physical 
effort 13 cents, the responsibility 13 cents, and the working conditions 
11 cents. 

Pooled Judgment, Each member of your committee is performing a 
similar process of comparison and is recording his votes. By adding the 
votes and averaging, the consensus of opinion of the committee as to the 
value of the shop welder is established, in comparison with a number of 
well-known key jobs in the company. 

When all non-key jobs have been valued, a special technique is avail- 
able to prove or to modify the values of the key jobs themselves. The 
final result may appear as follows: 


Job 

Mental Physical 
Effort Effort 

Skill 

Responsi- 

bility 

Working 

Conditions 

Total 

Welder 

I6i 


Hi 


ni 


Painter 

10^ 

11^ 

lAi 

11,5 


66$; 

Carpenter’s 

helper 

oo 

\U 

ni 


OO 

43j‘ 


3. Job Classification 

This method has been popularized mainly by various civil 
service commissions throughout the United States and Can- 
ada and although in some instances it has been adopted for 
evaluation of industrial jobs it is not commonly used for 
this purpose. In some respects position classification is still 
■ in course of development. As with all evaluation methods, 
the precise way in which labor grades should be arranged 
and the forms and details of job descriptions are phases 
which will justify careful study and recording in the days 
to come. 

In classification, certain stages or bench marks are estab- 
lished prior to the actual classification work. But one weak- 
ness must be noted, namely, that in establishing these bench 
marks, past concepts of the job values are involved. Experi- 
ence in wage evaluation has proved that past concepts of 
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values may approximate as much as 50 per cent of the values 
finally determined. If these past concepts of job values are 
used, there can be no genuine desire present to develop a 
workable wage structure, even though classification may 
assist in removing some of the more apparent wage inequi- 
ties. Deviations from past concepts would be considered 
as radical departures from the existent wages. This method 
of determining wages lacks flexibility: it does not provide 
the mechanics for promptly determining accurate values 
for jobs which may change in content or in combination. 

The method is rapid, and can easily be understood by 
those entrusted with the work. Its outstanding defect is to 
be found in the actual interpretation of the bench marks 
which may have been set up to act as guide posts. As an 
example: 

Wage 

» ' I ■ r - .1— 

Classification Description of Work. Minimum Maximum 
21 Manual operations requiring 0.70 0.80 

knowledge of a limited number of 
operations. This class of job in- 
cludes some filing and simple in- 
spection; no tolerances; no writ- 
ten reports are necessary. 

It is readily seen that many of the characteristics of work 
which go toward making up the requirements of the job 
being measured are conspicuous by their omission. A range 
is established but such important job characteristics as work- 
ing conditions, physical effort, mental effort, and responsi- 
bilities have not been mentioned. It would be possible to 
group in one classification two extremely different jobs which 
still meet the specifications of the bench marks. For instance: 

simpue: assembly operation: employee has excellent work- 
ing conditions, few responsi- 
bilities, no hazards, light 
work. 
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FOUNDRY SHAKE-OUT MAN: typical foundry working con- 

(Foundry laborer) ditions, hazards, heavy wwk. 

Because it is difficult to set up intelligent and compre- 
hensive bench marks, the job classification method is not an 
accepted practice in industry. It works much better in 
evaluating clerical jobs, where the differentials in working 
conditions, responsibilities, occupational hazards, and the 
physical effort required are minimized. For details on the 
origin and practical use of this evaluation method it is sug- 
gested that a report * submitted to the Civil Service Assem- 
bly be studied. 

4. Ranking Method 

The ranking methods consist, in essence, of arranging jobs 
in the order of their importance, and then grouping the list 
of jobs into labor grades. Specific forms of ranking may 
take into consideration some of the various job character- 
istics. Final rates are established by reference to the rela- 
tive position of each of the labor grades. This system has 
often been referred to as the ‘"card-sorting” system, since 
the means for shuffling the jobs was usually a system of 
3-inch by 5-inch file cards, on each of which was written 
the name of a job, and what other information was deemed 
necessary to identify it. After the cards were finally arranged 
in order of increasing value, according to the estimates of 
the individual or group making the ranking, letters of the 
alphabet or numbers were noted on each card to establish 
the relative position of that job against the other jobs. 

The advantages claimed for this method are rather dubi- 
ous when one considers the resultant evaluations. The pro- 
cedure was rapid, and from an employee standpoint seemed 
fair and understandable. From a practical point of view it 
was almost impossible to secure raters whose concepts of 

* Committee on Position Classification and Pay Plans in the Public 
Service: Position Classification in the Public Service, Chicago, Civil Ser- 
vice Assembly of the United States and Canada, 1942. 
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job values were uniform. There was little in this method 
to defend the results once the ranking had been done, inas- 
much as job descriptions and other records were seldom 
available to review evaluations with dissatisfied employees. 
Nevertheless, this method was a considerable improvement 
over any system which set rates arbitrarily. From manage- 
ment’s viewpoint it was an inexpensive method. It is doubt- 
ful if the best results of such a method would be acceptable 
to either the unions or the management of today. Even 
without full employee acceptance this type of evaluation 
may have temporary value in adjusting rates where excep- 
tionally quick action is needed, but it should be given no 
consideration in the determination of a permanent wage 
structure. 

Ranking is capable of showing differentials in values of 
jobs, but it cannot define the degree of the differential in- 
volved, Ranking thus poses as one method of an orderly 
approach to wage determination, and yet at the same time 
its unascertained quantities are passed on to the larger sub- 
ject 




2 . DETERMINATION OF ACKNOWLEDGED 
JOBS 


Establishing Nomenclature of Jobs 

When the United States Department of Labor began the 
compilation of a job dictionary, it was realized that no uni* 
form method of designating job names existed. Industry 
grew from small units to large corporations with many 
branches, and carried job names into new communities. 
This is perhaps best illustrated by the history of packing 
houses. In the beginning, one or two men did all the 
butchering in the small slaughter houses. As various parts 
of the work became mechanized operations, one or more 
of these jobs were made the direct responsibility of one oper- 
ator, and soon a name was given to that job. One of the 
first operations dealt with killing the animal, and since this 
eventually was done with a specially designed hammer, the 
operator doing this work was soon known as the “knocker,'* 
and the operation was called “knocking." But such nomen- 
clature did not develop simultaneously or smoothly. The 
packing house operators did not choose the same names to 
designate the same work. Where one company called the 
operation “knocking" there were others who chose the job 
title “bumping" for precisely the same operation. Only as 
the packing industry grew and an interchange of employees 
began did any semblance of uniformity in job nomenclature 
begin to appear. Even today there remains much to be 
accomplished in attempting to establish uniform naming of 
similar operations in industry. Many jobs are known by 
the trade names of the machines operated, or a combination 
of the trade name and the type of machine concerned* 

All job evaluation programs demand the establishment 
of a listing of all jobs which are to be measured* This list 
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NO. and Fila - 

TO: ALL MBMfilRO Of ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 

ALL MEMBERS OF OPERATING COUNClt Fjcom 

ALL plant MANAOBRS 

all assistant plant managers Date. 

all manufacturing supervisors 

Subject JOINT JOB EVAL - 
UATION PROGRAM 


In order to determine the falreet rate of pay for all jobs coming 
under the jurisdiction of the bargaining unit, the Union and The 
CompAny have agreed to co-operate in a Joint Job 
Evaluation Program, that is, in a study and evaluation of each and every 
hourly rated Job. 

As a result of these studies, the company «nd the union will be 
able to determine what any particular Job is fairly worth in relation to 
all the other Job values. Many factors enter into these calculations# 
such as knowledge, skill, experience, working conditions, physical 
effort, etc 

To conduct the work, I have appointed the following Management 
Members to the Joint Committee: 

Howard K. Jones 
William R. Whitaker, Jr 
Malcolm N. Hill 
Andrew X. Jackson 

The Union has named its Members as follows: 

Edward Baxter 
D. Smith Fitzgerald 
Seymour Scheiner 
Thomas Parkinson 

The Joint Job Evaluation Committee has not the authority Co make 
recommendations under any circumstances as to any individual's rate. 

It has no authority to me'asure the quality or the quantity of any iho 
dividual's work. The Committee will confine its work strictly to the 
evaluation of the Job itself, and not the person performing the partic- 
ular Job. 

The work of the Committee will be exceedingly tedious and diffi- 
cult. The information necessary to the success of tt^e program will 
have to come from you fmd me# and the rest of us. The Committee will 
have to get to actual facta. 

We believe that Job Evaluation will prove to be very worth while 
and will work for the mutual interest of all in going toward a common 
goal as a factor in Tha wage administration, namely# 

equi ty , harmon y, and fairness . 

In the matter of co-operation and other requests for information, 

1 ask your wholehearted eo-operation. Mr. Salary and Wage 

Administrator will have direct charge of this work. 


Figure 5. Authorization letter. 
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ril« and No 1125-56 
Data - 

Subject List Or 

ACKNOWLlbOED JOBS 


In the meetinga of the Joint job Evaluation Comnittee the 
attached Hat of Jobs has been developed as being representa- 
tive of all occupations and classifications which are performed 
in suLl or anjf of the plants. 

You will understand that it is almost Impossible for any 
one person or any committee to make up such a list without 
some kind of assistance. We are therefore asking that you 
cheek this list for the Jobs or occupations with which you 
are familiar. 

If you have any corrections to make, such as omissions of 
certain Job8--or if there are Jobs or occupations in this list- 
ing that yau feel are not necessary — please make your commtnts 
on the listing and send through company mail to the Joint Job 
Evaluation Committee Room, 3rd Floor. A Bids. Room 62-94 
Because all meetings having been scheduled, it is important 
that all replies be in the mail not later than Thursday, May 6 

We have asked for your assistance because of your famili- 
arity with the Jobs and classifications. If you have no com- 
ments to make, it is not necessary that this list be returned 

Please be assured that your aid and co-operation will oe 
appreciated. 

JOINT JOB evaluation COMMITTEE 


s/ Trex Thompson 
Secretary 


TO: ALL FOREMEN 

ALL STEWARDS 


Figure 6. Letter to foremen and stewards accompanying list of 
acknowledged jobs. 
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contains the names of all the jobs which exist at the time of 
the study, or are acknowledged by the job evaluation com- 
mittee as of sufficient importance to be classed as separate 
jobs. For example, a company may have the classification 
“lathe hand,” into which have been thrown all operators of 


LIST OF ACKNOWLEDGED JOBS 

DFPARTMFNT NAMF 

1 Af 3 DEPARTMENT NUMBER 

PLANT NAME 

JOB NO. 

JOB NAMF 





















By. _ Phone 

FOREMAN 


Figure 7. Departmental list of acknowledged jobs. 


lathes, regardless of lathe size, type, or utility. But it is 
quite possible that in a large plant this one classification 
might be broken down for job evaluation purposes as fol- 
lows: 

1. Automatic screw machine, single spindle, small. 

2. Automatic screw machine, single spindle, medium. 

3. Automatic screw machine, single spindle, large. 

4. Automatic screw machine, multi-spindle. 

5. Automatic turret lathe. 

6. Bench lathe. 

7. Bench lathe, second op>erations. 
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8. Engine lathe, large. 

9. Engine lathe, medium. 

10. Turret lathe. 

11. Vertical turret lathe. 

This example is only one of many occupational classifica- 
tions and each of these sub-classifications is usually broken 
down into the A and B skills in common practice. 

The logical method of determining the master list of 
acknowledged jobs is to list by departments all of the oper- 
ations which have, according to past practice, enjoyed the 
distinction of an individual job name. This list will prove 
ample as a starting point. (See Figures 6 and 7.) 

Use of Existing Occupational Classifications 

Discarding of the names of many operations which have 
been in use for some time in favor of new titles is considered 
an unwise practice. Employees become accustomed to the 
nomenclature of jobs, and it is better to let the names of 
jobs change according to a directed plan. For example, a 
job in the foundry that traditionally has been known as 
"stoney knock-out operator” should not suddenly be changed 
to ‘‘shake-out operator B.” In large plants the possibility 
may exist that jobs which are essentially the same have been 
given different names. The names of these similar jobs must 
be unified before a complete list of jobs can be prepared. 
An example often found is the occupation sometimes named 
‘‘departmental clerk,” sometimes ‘‘factory messenger.” The 
actual work performed by each of the persons may be found 
to be the same, but for some unknown reason the jobs have 
carried different classifications. The purpose of determining 
the acknowledged jobs is to set up the minimum number 
of jobs that have to be measured, and yet provide a listing 
that will show all jobs which are sufficiently different in 
some way or another to warrant individual evaluation. 
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Elimination of Obsolete Titles and Classifications 

After a listing of all acknowledged jobs has been prepared, 
copies should be distributed for comment to the foremen 
and stewards of the respective departments. These com 
ments may be suggested additions to or eliminations from 
the listing. Since this group of employees is at the working 
level, it should be in a position to bring the list up to date 
readily. It may be difficult to make the foremen and the 
stewards understand the purpose for which the listing is 
being prepared, but once they do clearly understand the 
reason, a practical listing usually results. During the course 
of listing jobs many practices will be uncovered which have 
been permitted to exist because no one has taken the time 
or trouble to review the nomenclature of jobs. Old-model 
machines may have been replaced by new ones and yet the 
old name of the job carried over to the modern machine. 
To show how easily this piactice can occur, there is the fol- 
lowing operation: the former job consisted of washing and 
cleaning machined parts and was entirely a manual oper- 
ation. When the volume of work increased and the com- 
pany bought a mechanical washing machine, it was only 
natural that the hand-washer should inherit the new 
machine. The individual concerned was formerly classed 
as a ‘‘laborer’* and the old job was listed as “labor.” Even 
though a new machine had been acquired and the charac- 
teristics of the work had definitely changed, in this instance 
the company still classified the operator as a laborer even 
though the operation on the books had been changed to 
“washing room expense.” 

Combination Jobs 

In all job evaluation programs the puzzling phenomenon 
of combination jobs will probably arise sooner or later to 
complicate the evaluation committee’s work. A combina- 
tion job usually exists because there is not enough work of 
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a specific nature to keep an employee busy during his regu- 
lar working day, and consequently other work is added to 
utilize fully the employee s time. There are other reasons 
for combination jobs, such as intermittent work which has 
to be done at specific times in processing operations, or 
work poorly planned or scheduled. Combination jobs have 
a habit of appearing for a while and then seeming to be 
eliminated completely. This situation can be easily under- 
stood by a study of the volume of work passing through 
the operator s workplace. As work volume decreases more 
men have to cease handling one or two special operations, 
and are often forced to operate machines in very different 
circumstances. Where such a condition is likely to occur, 
it is best to break the so-called combination jobs into sepa- 
rate jobs, so that descriptions may be formulated for each, 
and each job evaluated. If later on it becomes necessary to 
operate with combination jobs, the incumbent doing such 
combination work would be paid at the highest rate of any 
of the component parts. A tool crib keeper-tool sharpener 
job may exist. Certainly the characteristics of these two 
jobs are different, and evaluation would show the degree of 
difference. If there was not sufficient work to hire two 
employees, the logical move would be to combine the jobs. 
A combination job would then be established, and the in- 
cumbent paid at the higher rate. However, should work 
volume again increase there is the established job of tool 
crib keeper with its determined value, and there would be 
no justification in hiring a new man at the same rate as 
was paid the man who did the combination work. 

Differentioting One Job from Another 

After the initial determination of job names> a further 
classification must be made before job descriptions may be 
developed. Conditions involving skill, working conditions, 
and physical effort need to be studied briefly before job 
names can be finally settled. A job entitled ‘^elevator oper- 
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ator*' might have been on the initial list, and was supposed 
to have covered the operation of both freight and passenger 
elevators. It is apparent that the physical effort of the freight 
elevator operator, who in this particular case was expected 
to assist the '‘move men’* in getting loaded trucks off and 
on the elevator, is considerably higher than the physical 
requirements of a passenger elevator operator. The over- 
all title of "elevator operator” is therefore not satisfactory, 
for actually two different jobs exist. 

A variance in skills required by one job is a never-failing 
signal that that job should be broken into multiple jobs. 
The milling machine can be used to illustrate the point. 
Certain operations on the milling machine will require the 
skill and ability of an operator to set up the machine, check 
the first part, and operate the machine. This type of work 
requires high skill and complete mastery of the machine. 
Accordingly such a job should be listed as "milling machine 
operator A.” Such a designation would indicate that the 
operator would be expected to perform in a satisfactory 
manner on any type of operation common to milling 
machines. The next level of skill might involve work which 
limited the setups to a few which were repetitive and un- 
changing. Such a job would not have the broad require- 
ments of designation A and would be named or listed as 
"milling machine operator B.” The lowest skilled work on 
this machine would be the work which was done by an oper- 
ator merely in feeding the machine and removing finished 
parts. In such a case no skill would be required to make 
any setups. Such a job would be listed as "milling machine 
operator C.” 

A great many jobs will naturally fall into classifications 
which require a single skill only. Some typical examples 
.are: 


Beltman 
Car washer 
Charwoman 
Elevator starter 


Garage attendant 
Glazier 
Hand trucker 
Laborer 


Lift truck operator 
Locksmith ^ 
Matron 
Piece marker 
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Other jobs will arise continually which require further 
consideration before the list is finally approved. At first the 
classification “crane operator” might appear to be broad 
enough to cover all the crane operations in the plant. Upon 
closer inspection and study of the actual jobs, the responsi- 
bilities of a crane operator in a large foundry for the safety 
of employees on the foundry floor might be considerably 
more than those attached to crane-operating jobs in another 
section of the plant, even though the Same size and type of 
crane was involved. The difference would lie in the fact 
that a foundry crane might transport large masses of molten 
metals, which at best is a hazard greatly exceeding those 
attendant on the control of the movements and transporta- 
tion of certain dead weights. 

A safe guide to use in the final determination of the listing 
of acknowledged jobs is simply to question whether or not 
the job in dispute is sufficiently different to merit individual 
measurement. Not all of the supervisors and the stewards 
are likely to agree with the refinements of job classification 
as originally submitted to them and there will usually be 
natural but honest arguments as to why certain jobs should 
or should not be listed. Experience has proved that it is 
always better to have too many jobs on the initial listing 
than to start the program and then find that some jobs 
have been omitted. Usually some of the jobs that were the 
subject of argument at the start, liquidate themselves in the 
initial processes of writing job descriptions. From obser- 
vations of many lists of acknowledged jobs, it is estimated 
that the initial listing usually shrinks 10 to 15 per cent. 

Numbering Jobs 

When all jobs on the listing have been finally approved,, 
job numbers should be applied to each. These ‘"numbers” 
may be Arabic numerals, letter prefixes, or a combination 
of both. Frequently it is found that no job numbers existed 
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prior to the time of the evaluation, and in those instances 
numbering of jobs for ease of reference does not in any way 
interfere with any existing procedures. Where job num- 
bers do exist the numbering process requires slight addi- 
tional work to sandwich the new jobs designated into the 
existing series at their proper places. Small evaluation pro- 
grams of course would not require numbered jobs for rea- 
sons that are self evident. In those programs where the 
possibility exists that the list of acknowledged jobs may 
run as high as three to five hundred a special treatment 
should be given the numbering procedure. Almost an un- 
limited number of combinations can be developed to serve 
not only as a code for accounting purposes but equally as 
well for ease of reference, which is the primary purpose. 

One form of the prefix system is shown in the listing below, 
giving an abbreviated symbol for each major type of work 
or division of a plant: 


Assembly 

. . As 

Maintenance . . 

... M 

Salvage 

.... SI 

Core room . . . . 

.. Cr 

Paint shop .... 

. . . Ps 

Shipping 

S 

Foundry 

. Fd 

Plating 

... P 

Tool room . . . , 

. . . . Tr 

Machine shop . . 

. . Ms 

Receiving 

... R 

Woodshop ... 

.... W 


Such a system of prefixing the job numbers permits great 
flexibility for present and future administration and under 
it the average job evaluation program requires no job num- 
ber longer than two digits. This system in application 
would then be: 


Assembler A 

As-1 

Assembler B 

As-2 

Assembler C 

As-3 


Ck>mpanies which have tabulating equipment might desire 
to develop a numbering system that would give them even 
greater flexibility, and which might ultimately become part 
of the personnel records. A detailed explanation of such a 
code is illustrated as follows: 
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One Job-Code System 

The occupational code or job number is( always a four- 
digit number. The first digit of the code identifies the 
grade of the job. The last three digits identify the occu- 
pation. For example, the code for assembler A is 1001. 
The first digit designates classification A, whereas the last 
three digits identify the classification as ' 'assembler.'' The 
last three digits will always be 001 for the classification 
"assembler," but the first digit will vary with the grade. 
Thus an assembler B has the code number 2001. Other 
numbers used as a first digit might have the following sig- 


nificance: 




1 _ 

Grade A 

6 _ 

Leader 

2 

Grade B 

7 _ 

Learner 

3 

Grade C 

8' _ 

Apprc n tice 

4 _ 

L.Grade D 

9 _ 

U ndesigna ted 

5 _ 

Grade E 




For further examples see Figure 8. 
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JOB 

EVALUATION 

NUMBER 

JOB 

CODE 

NUMBER 

MAINTENANCE 

IBS 

9083 

Bellman 

156 

9064 

Commercial refrij^eratlon serviceman 

158 

9085 

Furnace mason 

159 

1086 

Carpenter A (naintenance) 

160 

2086 

Carpenter B (maintenance) 

161 

9087 

Cement mason (maintenance) 

162 

9066 

Fireman (Boiler nouse) 

163 

1089 

Gardener A 

163-B 

2069 

Gardener B 

164 

9090 

Olasier 

165 

9091 

Helper, trades 

166 


Housesfflitb 

167 


Laborer^ grounds 

166 


Locicsfflith A 

168-B 


Locksmith B 

169 


Maintenance mechanic A 

170 

20 95 

Maintenance mechanic B 

171 

1096 

Heating, ventilating, and air conditioning man A 

171-A 

20 96 

Heating, ventilating, and air conditioning nan B 

17 2 

1097 

Millwright A 

173 

20 97 

Millwright B 

174 

2096 

Utility man B (maintenance) 

175 

9099 

Oiler 

176 

1100 

Painter A (maintenance) 

177 

2100 

Painter 6 (maintenance) 

178 

1101 

Pipefitter A (maintenance) 

179 

2101 

Pipefitter B (maintenance) 


1102 

Plumber A (maintenance) 


2102 

Plumber B (maintenance) 


9103 

Pump serviceman 


9104 

Pump serviceman (deep well and eewagt) 


9105 

Sign painter 

184 

9106 

Tile and bric)clayer 


9107 

Cabinet ma)cer (maintenance) 


1108 

Tinsml*th A 


2108 

Tinsmith B 

190 

9109 

Tractor operator, grounds 

191 

9110 

Tree surgeon 

192 

1111 

Welder A (maintenance) 

193 

2111 

Welder B (maintenance) 


Figure 8, Occupational coding of jobs. 
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Determination of the Common Denominator 

Some very old practical advice can be stated: If a person 
is confronted with a problem that is too large for him to 
handle, he should divide the problem into small parts. A 
problem thus broken down lends itself to ease of solution. 
Such a process forms the basis for the use of characteristics 
of work, or factors, as they are sometimes called. A work- 
man may say that his job is hard, and that at the end of the 
working day he returns to his home physically exhausted. 
Another man may state that he is mentally tired, and still 
another looks forward to the opportunity of enjoying the 
clean and quiet atmosphere of his home. In each of these 
jobs, the men involved would place different emphasis upon 
the physical effort, the mental effort, and the working condi- 
tions which were requirements of his job. 

To devise a measuring stick which is capable of evaluating 
any job within certain definable limits, it is necessary, first, 
to see if it is possible to determine a common denominator. 
Study of job evaluation plans would indicate that many 
characteristics of work have been considered by various com- 
panies. The vast majority of these characteristics were de- 
vised from round-table discussions, and resulted from indi- 
vidual thought and honest conviction. Some of the best 
results have been obtained by asking individuals point-blank 
to name the most important characteristics of work in their 
jobs. 

The second step in job evaluation is the determination 
of those characteristics which are to be used in measuring 
jobs. Committee members should be asked to suggest char- 
acteristics which they believe should be considered in devel- 
oping the common denominator. Many of the suggestions 

40 
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will not meet with the unanimous approval of the commit- 
tee, but in the initial exploration for possible character- 
istics, all suggestions should be recorded. The secretary of 
the committee should accordingly list all suggestions as they 
are made, without comment at that time. Suggestions for 
the average job evaluation committee list of characteristics 
of work will include all or most of the following: 

Miscellaneous Charactteristics of Work 


Mentality 

Precision 

Complexity 

Intricacy 

Analysis 

Weight lifted 

Strength 

Originality 

Ingenuity 

Dust 

Fumes 

Connected expense 

Honesty 

Concentration 

Dexterity 

Planning 

Skill 

Leadership 

Accuracy 

Memory 

Adaptability 

Judgment 

Hazards 

Supervision of others 

Monotony 

Talent 

Opportunity for advancement 

Fatigue 

Steady nerves 

Supervision received 

Difficulty 

Aggressiveness 

Imagination 


Dependability 

Loyalty 

Enthusiasm 

Injuries to self 

Injuries to others 

Complexities of operations 

Knowledge 

Mental development 

Safety to others 

Observation 

Reliability 

Confidential matters 

Overcrowding 

Working conditions 

Training period 

Previous experience 

Education 

Responsibility for damage 

Speed 

Discretion 

Working conditions 

Attention 

Accidents 

Eye strain 

Glare 

Tool cost 

Advanced schooling 

Discrimination 

Contacts with public 

Contacts with other departments 

Sobriety 

Alertness 

Willingness 
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Ability to work with others 

Supervisory responsibility 

Responsibility for quality 

Setup ability 

Resourcefulness 

Mental application 

Foresight 

Versatility 

Endurance 

Irregular hours 

Physical effort 

Variations of material 

Tact 

Co-operation 

Fairness 


Carefulness 
Profits of company 
Age 

Prevailing wages 
Health 

Clothes spoilage 

Disease 

Heat 

Noise 

Dirt 

Oil 

Responsibility for records 

Ventilation 

Humidity 


There have been no new developments in standard char- 
acteristics of work for ten years or more. The fact that 
many companies which are widely separated from each other, 
either in distance or in type of product, have arrived inde- 
pendently at the same general characteristics would seem to 
indicate that this list is fairly comprehensive. 

It is recommended that one full session of the committee 
be devoted to discussions of characteristics in general. At 
the following meeting the secretary would provide each 
member of the committee with typed copies of the sugges- 
tions previously made. The average committee member 
will study the list and then appear to be hopelessly con- 
fused when confronted with selecting the proper factors 
from such a long list of potential factors. He is usually 
conscious of his responsibility and awed by the magnitude 
of the job. Many of the characteristics will be rejected by 
committee action on first inspection. The committee will 
probably grope about for some time unless some orderly 
method of elimination is provided. By inspection of the 
listings it is seen that many of the suggested characteristics 
readily adapt themselves to grouping. For example, all of 
the following would be classified under the general heading 
of “working conditions”: 
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Adds 

Fumes 

Noise 

Cold 

Glare 

Oil 

Dirt 

Heat 

Overcrowding 

Dust 

Humidity 

Ventilation 


Other major groupings can easily be established by a 
breakdown of the complete list, and the process of elimina- 
tion carried on from that point of the groupings. A classi- 
fication of characteristics might group as follows: 


Main Characteristics Sub-Characteristics 


Education 


Advanced schooling 

Knowledge 

Memory 

Mental development 
Mentality 


Experience 


Adaptability 

Age 

Complexity of operation 
Previous experience 
Training period 


Analysis 

Complexity 

Dexterity 

Difficulty 

Discrimination 

Foresight 

Imagination 

Ingenuity 

Intricacy 

Judgment 

Originality 

Planning 

Resourcefulness 

Setup ability 

Speed 

Talent 

Variations of materials 
Versatility 


Physical Effort 


Fatigue 
Strength 
Weight lifted 
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Main Characteristics Sub-Characteristics 


Mental Effort 


Alertness 

Analysis 

Attention 

Blueprint reading 

Concentration 

Memory 

Mental application 
Observation 


Supervision 


Contacts with other departments 
Leadership 
• Supervision given 
Supervision required 
Supervisory responsibility 


Supervision Received 


Responsibility 


Complexity of operations 
Originality 

Seriousness of possible error 
Accuracy 

For damage to equipment 
For damage to materials 
For injury to others 
For quality 
Supervision of others 
Supervisory responsibility 


Working Conditions 


Acids 

Cold 

Dirt 

Dust 

Fumes 

Glare 

Heat 

Humidity 

Noise 

Oil 

Overcrowding 

Ventilation 


Accuracy 


Calculations 

Measurement 

Selections 

Time 

Tolerances 

.Weight 
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Main Characteristics 


Hazards 


Connected Expense 


Sub-Characteristics 
‘Disease 
Eye strain 
Health 

.Injuries to self 

{ Clothes spoilage 
Tools furnished by operator 


There is no fixed rule that can be used by a committee 
in selecting the proper characteristics. Many successful job 
evaluations have been based on plans containing numerous 
characteristics. An equal number of plans employed only 
a few well-chosen factors. The greater the number of factors, 
the longer it will take to do the actual evaluation work, but 
there is the additional advantage of increasing the accuracy 
of the values determined. Somewhere between the two 
extremes exists the practical minimum or maximum num- 
ber of factors which the job evaluation committee may 
decide is adequate for its purpose. 

A long and careful study of the various characteristics 
which have been used in evaluation programs indicates that 
the seven most important probably are: 


1. Education. 

2. Responsibility. 

3. Accuracy. 

4. Skill. 

5. Physical effort. 

6. Mental effort. 

7. Working conditions. 

After the committee has selected the characteristics to be 
used, each of the individual members should expend some 
effort in developing uniformity of understanding regarding 
the factors. Too frequently the committee will rush into 
the next step of weighting the characteristics without having 
a clear idea of what is to be weighted. Some might inter- 
pret “experience'* to mean the length of time necessary 
actually to become proficient on a machine, while others 
might discount the short learning-time a machinist might 
require to become familiar Tyith an improved type of 
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machine, and measure this phase of the job requirements 
against experience gained on similar machines. Properly 
to determine and record true definitions of characteristics 
tests the ingenuity of any committee. The clearer the defi- 
nitions, the more effective will be the measurement. All 
“weasel words” and other phrases that might later prove 
ambiguous should be avoided. A little time and effort spent 
at this stage of the work will save hours later on by eliminat- 
ing any possibility of multiple interpretations. 

Finally, the selection of characteristics must be determined 
by the conditions actually present in the plant for which 
the plan is being developed. If the reader lakes the time 
to study the commonly used characteristics and their defi- 
nitions, he will discover that very few of them are worded 
exactly alike, and that there may even be contradictions in 
them. One manual might define “experience and training” 
as the measure of the amount of time necessary to bring the 
average operator up to normal operating efficiency, while 
another plan says that “experience on related operations can 
be substituted in the determination of the value of credit 
to be apportioned to the job.” Most companies have agreed 
that selection of too many characteristics for evaluation 
makes the program unwieldy and slows up evaluation in 
general. Occasionally in an attempt to hasten the process 
certain characteristics have been combined. Where such 
characteristics as “initiative” and “ingenuity” have been 
combined to make “initiative and ingenuity,” the compro- 
mise has usually resulted in weakening the entire evalua- 
tion. Because two distinct requirements of work are merged 
does not mean that the job requirements relating to each 
will be measurable in . the combined form. Such a combi- 
nation* of factors usually makes the evaluation worthless. 
Were it possible to use combined forms of characteristics, 
then it would not be necessary to set up individual charac- 
teristics. To go one step further, this is a tendency toward 
evaluation of jobs on an over-all basis, and that, of course, 
is nothing but the technique of the old ranking method. 
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Characteristic Differentials 

Job evaluation literature is conspicuously silent concerning 
the procedures advanced for weighting the characteristics 
used in point evaluation programs. Most of the point evalu- 
ation systems require that the characteristics be “weighted,” 
which is merely the fixing of arbitrary values of the maxi- 
mum worth of a particular characteristic as compared with 
the maximum evaluation possible of the job as a whole. 
Because this phase of job evaluation has been so contro- 
versial, advocates of the various point systems have had a 
difficult lime substantiating final evaluations. Lack of stand- 
ardization on this subject is an extremely healthy situation, 
for if uniform weighting were tO be established for all plans 
then there would be justifiable grounds for disputing the 
results. Because it has previously been stated that the more 
commonly used characteristics are inherent in all jobs does 
not mean that the degree of importance in all is the same. 
The requirements of a highly skilled occupation such as 
tool maker and of an unskilled one such as janitor require 
varying degrees of experience, physical effort, mental effort, 
and responsibility, and are carried on under various occupa- 
tional hazards and working conditions. The flexibility ob- 
tainable by being able to weight the different characteristics 
as they actually apply to the plant in question is one of the 
advantages of the point system. 

Some companies simply accept point systems with fixed 
weight characteristics on face value alone and attempt to 
utilize them without adapting them to the peculiarities of 
their own plants. Such a practice frequently results in trouble 
unless the plan adopted and the necessary adaptation is super- 
vised and checked by someone who has more than average 
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experience in weighting and job evaluation procedures. Two 
cases are cited here in an attempt to show what might hap- 
pen if a company were to adopt a job evaluation plan from 
another company where the plan was specifically conditioned 
to serve certain purposes. 

Company A, This company manufactured agricultural implements. 
Two of the largest divisions of the plant were its foundry and forge shop. 
The evaluation plan weighted “working conditions’* so as to give that 
characteristic a maximum of 20 per cent of all available points. Most 
of the jobs in the company's large foundry had very unpleasant working 
conditions. The same company also had air-conditioned work-spaces 
where motor assemblies were built. In the plan used it was found that 
a weighting of 20 per cent adequately measured the relative importance 
of the best and the worst working conditions. 

Company B, This company was engaged in the manufacture of pre- 
cision instruments, and had no foundry or forge shop. All machine 
shops, assembly areas, and even the loading docks were air-conditioned 
and, generally speaking, even the worst working conditions equaled the 
best found in company A. Company B decided to adopt the same yard- 
stick or job evaluation manual as was used by company A. 

Where no wide differentials exist in job characteristics, 
any attempt to measure them can only distort the evalua- 
tion of the total job value. The evaluation committee in 
company B would undoubtedly make an attempt to “spend** 
the available points regardless of the fact that the step defi- 
nitions clearly showed that expenditures of points were not 
warranted. Such an attempt to evaluate uniform conditions 
would be analogous to trying to differentiate working con- 
ditions of two typists located at adjacent desks in one large 
office. 

Wholesale adoption of job evaluation plans without adap- 
tation to prevailing conditions has been the underlying cause 
of many job evaluation failures, despite the fact that the 
technique of application might have been correct. Fortu- 
nately, more intelligence is now being exercised in the use 
of evaluation manuals of other companies. Labor has balked 
at the adoption of some of the association plans because 
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often they were foreign to the conditions actually present, 
and usually did not provide for employee participation. 

Opponents of point systems have usually attacked the use 
of characteristics that were too intangible for numerical 
rating. They have claimed that arbitrary weighting places 
the total evaluation upon a “guesstimated*' basis. This argu- 
ment appears weak in the light of admissions from the same 
persons that they would consider these same intangible 
characteristics, but would not attempt to weight their rela- 
tive importance. That would appear to be almost 100 per 
cent guesswork, for no point system could include and 
measure intangible characteristics of work. 

By means of proper weighting, any group of these char- 
acteristics can be so attuned to the conditions prevalent at 
the time th^t an accurate, understandable, and workable 
measuring stick can be formulated from them. If the re- 
sults of the trials, adaptations, refinements, and improve- 
ments continue in the manner now being recorded, it is 
possible that a somewhat standardized and proved pattern 
may result. With detailed instructions and warnings of 
what should and should not be attempted, it is likely that 
one standardized plan may be developed to serve a group 
of plants or an industry just as precisely and efficiently as 
a single plant. 

Weighting in the Ranking Method 

Because of the nature of this type of job evaluation the 
only weighting which occurs depends upon the varying con- 
cepts in the minds of the raters. In ranking jobs, the raters 
are usually asked to rank the jobs in the order of their 
importance to the company. Thus, any uniform set of con- 
cepts of what is important and what is not is rare if not 
actually impossible. The rater with a tool-room back- 
ground would tend to enhance the accuracy and the ex- 
perience requirements of a job, while the foundry man 
would unconsciously add plus values to the working con- 
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Compan/, Inc 

Experiertce 

Experience is the measure of time on related work plus job training usually required by an indi- 
vidual to learn to i>er{orm satisfactorily the particular work being evaluated. Fundamental knowl- 
edge ordinarily obtained as a form of education or apprentice training should not be includ^ in 
E^^rience 

The measure of time should include only the actual job training required on the work to be per- 
formed, plus any n^essary experience on related work. Time on related work should include only 
such time as is required to learn to perform it satisfactorily and should exclude anj^ time of employees 
actually spent beyond this. 

Satisfactory performance involves the doing of work of satisfactory quality, in a quantity suf- 
ficient to justify continued employment on the job. 

Knowledge required to read and interpret drawings shall be evaluated as Education. 

Jst Degree 

Requires a short period of training on work to be performed or on related work, not exceeding 
a total of three months. 

2nd Degree 

Requires experience gained through job training or on related work in addition to job training, 
the total being over three months but not exceeding one year. 

3fd Degree 

Requires previous experience on related work in addition to job training, the total being over 
one year but not exceeding three years. 

4th Degree 

Requires a broad background of necessary practical knowledge obtained from previous exper- 
ience and association with related work in addition to job training, the total being over three years 
but not exceeding five years 

5th Degree 

Requires expert knowledge in a skilled occuiNition obtained from practical experience gained 
over a period exceeding five years. 


Manufacturing Company 

Length of Training 

Experience is the length of time required by the average individual with the trade knowledge 
previously specified to learn to perform the work satisfactorily from the standpoint of quality and 
quantity under normal supervision. 

1st Degree 

Up to three months. 


2nd Degree 

Over three months up to one year. 


3rd Degree 

Over one year up to three years. 


4ih Degree 

Over three years up to five years. 

5^ Degree 

Over five years. 


used in instructing job evaluators. 
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ditions. Under such conditions weighting is therefore said 
not to exist in commonly accepted plans of ranking evalu- 
ations. 

Weighting in the Factor-Comparison Method 

There are no limiting maximums for each of the five 
characteristics tised in this type of evaluation. However, 
some fifteen to twenty key jobs which have been so clearly 
defined as not to be subject to dispute are found to have 
the same effect on final evaluations as other forms of fixed 
weighting. One of the steps in the factor-comparison method 
requires that each key-job wage rate be appropriately divided 
among the five factors in order to “quantify” the factor scales. 
If the job comparison scales indicate a maximum of 14 cents 
per hour for working conditions, 28 cents per hour for 
responsibilities, 22 cents per hour for physical effort, 33 cents 
per hour for skill, and 27 cents per hour for mental effort, 
it would seem that the factor-comparison method utilizes 
weighting in exactly the same manner as does any point 
system. Viewed from another angle the monetary values 
can be compared with weighting as shown below: 


Factor 

Cents 

Per Cent 
OF Weight 

Working conditions 

14 

11.3 

Responsibilities 

28 

22.6 

Physical effort 

22 

17.7 

Skill 

33 

26.6 

Mental effort 

27 

21.8 

Total 


100.0 


This weighting then remains constant until the time when 
more monetary value is given to any one of the five factors 
used in originally establishing the “quantifying” factor scales. 
If a new job is created later which forces the committee to 
evaluate physical effort at a new maximum of 28 cents, then 
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the weighting of all the factors would change simultaneously 


Factor 

Cents 

New Per Cent 
OF Weight 

Working conditions 

14 

10.8 

Responsibilities 

28 

21.5 

Physical effort 

28 

21.5 

Skill 

33 

25.4 

Mental effort 

27 

20.8 

Total 


100.0 


Weighting in the Point Systems 

Those persons partial to the point systems believe definite 
expression of the relative weight of each factor gives a con- 
trol that permits a closer approximation of the total values 
of jobs. It is believed that within certain limits, variations 
as to the percentage of weighting make little or no differ- 
ence in the ultimate results. 

Figures 9 and 10 show typical weightings of some success- 
ful point systems and illustrate how some companies have 
weighted tlie different characteristics. Definite trends or 
ranges can be noticed, which should be useful to companies 
desiring comparative data. In summarizing this table of 
typical weightings, definite ranges were found. Since it 
is not intended that these ranges constitute the limits of 
any proposed plan, it would be expedient to consider the 
reasoning which led to selected weightings coming outside 
of the ranges shown in the table. 

No Absolute Check on Proper Weighting 

Many studies of the reasoning involved in weighting char- 
acteristics for job evaluation purposes have failed to pro- 
vide a formula which might be considered foolproof. Wage 
incentive plans have their weaknesses also, yet that does not 
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prevent the incentive method from being used. The in- 
centive experts realized for many years that by means of 
extremely accurate stop-watch readings, plus the necessary 
allowances, they could establish what constituted a fair hour’s 
production. The weakness in this method is that an arbi- 
trary value in the form of a wage rate on which to base the 


Percentage Range 

Characteristic of Weightings 



Minimum 

Maximum 

Schooling or equivalent 

7.5 

18.0 

Experience and training 

12.0 

22.0 

Manual skill 

12.5 

13.0 

Mental skill 

17.0 

20.0 

Responsibility for safety of others 

3.0 

8.0 

Responsibility for spoilage 

5.0 

15.0 

Responsibility for damage to equipment 

3.0 

10.0 

Accuracy 

5.0 

8.0 

Physical effort 

4.0 

15.0 

Mental effort 

6.0 

12.5 

Hazards 

4.0 

7.0 

Surroundings 

3.0 

20.0 

Connected expense 

1.0 

2.0 

Supervision 

3.5 

5.0 

Fatigue 

5.0 

8.0 


incentive rate must be chosen. Job evaluation has to a 
great extent eliminated the arbitrary selection of the base 
rate in incentive applications. The important thing to be 
remembered is that even with arbitrary weighting of char- 
acteristics, this type of job evaluation will give reasonably 
accurate results. Sponsors of the various wage incentive sys- 
tems did not argue the merits and demerits of the approxi- 
mations that were used, but confined that activity to dis- 
cussing the percentage of the management-employee split 
which resulted from reduced costs of production. Because 
of the lack of standardized rules for weighting no one should 
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Sdiodimg or equivalent 
Experience-training 

Manual SkOl 

Mental skill 

Safety of others 

Spdlage 

Damage to equipment 
Accuracy 

Physical effort 

Mental effort 

Hazards 

Surroundings 

Connected expense 

Supervision 

Skm-dexteiity 

Fatigue 

Skitt 

Mechanical ability 

Complexity 

Dexterity 

Mental capacity 
Judgment-imtiative 

Physical skill 

Practical knowledge 
Concentration 

Eyestrain^ 

Initiative-ingenuity 

Skill, accuracy, dexterity 


Figure 10. Percentage weightings of some representative job evaluation plans. 
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be prejudiced if arbitrary weighting is exercised in this phase 
of the work. Specific percentages of weightings for different 
characteristics and combinations cannot be established any 
more than countrywide rates for toolmakers, turret lathe 
operators, and other occupations can be established. Differ- 
ent systems of merit rating have enjoyed some degree of 
popularity as an aid in supplementing wage determinations, 
but no particular interest has been occasioned by the weight- 
ing of the personal characteristics which are used to rate 
employees. Job evaluation is not an exact science and 
should not be treated as such. Students of job evaluation 
should realize that evaluation is but an approximation to a 
scientific procedure. 

Employees^ Concepts of Weighting 

Prospective employees offering their services for sale gen- 
erally have a keen sense of an employer’s total evaluation 
of a job. Primarily they offer the experience, training, 
skill, and physical capacity to do certain jobs. A man look- 
ing for a job is not particularly interested in the working 
conditions, the monotony of the work, or its other limita- 
tions. The job seeker assumes that since he is but a single 
part of the labor supply, that he can take whatever goes 
along with a job the same as others who have been hired 
to do the same work. Usually the job applicant stresses 
his particular ability and qualifications which are covered 
by the primary characteristics of work. A foundry shake- 
out man tries to convince the interviewer that he is capable 
of doing heavy work, and is used to working under condi- 
tions involving heat, dust, dirt, fumes, and hazards. Such 
an applicant usually has little more to offer. Engravers, 
who have highly developed skills, would tend to subordinate 
their physical skills and emphasize the high point their 
artistic skills have reached. All of these natural concepts 
of job worth must in the final analysis almost coincide with 
committee weightings. If a plant has some operations which 




Working Conditions. A. Hazards of the Job 
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Characteristic: Responsibity for Safety of Others 


Points 
Low High 


Minor cuts, bruises, burns, or 
ebrasions. 

Typical examples: bumping into 
employees with tote boxes, 
parts, or material; careless 
handling of soldering iron. 





Severe cuts or abrasions (some 
loss of time). 

Typical examples: running into 
employees with hand lift truck 
or barrel truck; handling bar 
stock or boxes; blowing chips 
or dirt into other employees' 
eyes when using air hose; 
dropping tools from scaffold. 


NEVEROHN 
I AVALVE 


13 20 


mmiYOUARE SURE HOOKE 
IS WORKING ON THE LIKE 


Fractures, severe burns, eye 
injuries. 

Typical examples: dropping heavy 
units on an employee's hands 
or feet; careless handling of 
welding or cutting torch; im- 
proper^ chucking or fastening 
parts; or operating machines 
causing parts to fly or tools 
to break and strike other 
employees. 


21 30 



Loss of extremities (hands, 

fingers, etc.), sl^ or permanent 
D disability. 

Typical examples: moving heavy 
machinery or equipment 


Figure 12. Visual aids in a 1938 manual. 
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consist of heavy work, the weightings of the characteristics 
must be proportionate, and by the same token there must 
be enough gradations on the scale to differentiate between 
the higher and the lower degrees of physical effort. The 
same reasoning applies to all of the other characteristics. 
Judicious use of common sense on the part of any job evalu- 
ation committee will usually offset any but irreconcilable 
gross errors in weighting. 

Weighting as a Reflection of Committee Judgment 

Permitting characteristics to be weighted outside of prac- 
tical limits usually indicates that an individual or group of 
individuals dominates the committee. A committee com- 
posed of tool makers would place heavy values on experi- 
ence, skill, and accuracy. Another committee composed of 
a majority of yard workers might discount experience and 
skill in favor of manual skills and working conditions. 
When an evaluation committee has trouble in the weight- 
ing of characteristics it will often be found to be composed 
of employees who are not truly representative of the plant 
concerned. 

Psychological Weighting of Characteristics 

Psychological weighting of characteristics is occasionally 
resorted to in an attempt to emphasize or direct attention 
to a specific general requirement or condition of the plant 
as a whole. Usually this practice is limited to but a few 
characteristics such as accuracy, ingenuity, results of errors, 
responsibility for spoilage, or related factors. Such weight- 
ing is almost always the result of a unilateral program where 
management desires to insert weight in those places which 
would benefit the company financially. The loading of the 
weighting of a specific characteristic is intended to publi- 
cize that characteristic of work throughout the entire plant. 
This practice is believed to be justified where the condi- 
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tions of a plant or an industry demand that extra precau- 
tions be taken to improve inherent weaknesses. A manu- 
facturer of precision instruments must instill the importance 
of accurate workmanship into the minds of all employees. 
If the employees are conscious of the fact that accuracy is 
one of the factors by which their wages are computed and 
they realize that it is an important factor, there is a natural 
tendency to become '‘accurale-minded."' Frequently heavy 
weightings have been given to the characteristic of ingenuity 
for the purpose of stimulating the use of suggestion systems, 
for there are very few plants where ingenuity would be con- 
sidered as part of the common denominator, and applicable 
to all jobs. From a practical standpoint, ingenious oper- 
ators and standard practice sheets have caused operational 
troubles for years. 

Some companies have been practicing psychological weight- 
ing unconsciously for years. Almost everyone has heard of 
or had some experience with those companies whose policy 
has been to hire only “green personnel. “ These companies 
frankly admit that the prospective employee need not have 
much skill, for it is the intention of the company to teach 
what is needed. Such practices, of course, constitute psycho- 
logical weighting in reverse. 
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Stability of Job Evaluation Manuals 

To evaluate means to estimate, to place a value upon, to 
find the amount of, or, in a mathematical sense, to find the 
numerical value. The word manual in the job evaluation 
sense means a small handbook of directions. The combina- 
tion of the two words, therefore, denotes a small but com- 
plete handbook containing the directions by means of which 
certain estimates or values may be determined. 

The job evaluation manual is the mechanical heart of 
any evaluation program. Once edited, checked, approved, 
and tested, it remains constant throughout the entire pro- 
gram and is the basis for smooth continuity of wage adminis- 
tration in later years. Job content may change, basic lines 
of the wage structure may be adjusted from time to time, 
but the manual and terminology must remain the same. 
(See Figure 13.) 

Format of the Job Evaluation Manual 

Job evaluation manuals vary from a few typewritten sheets 
to elaborate publications bound in leather. Some of these 
manuals merely record the scales which were used to measure 
the different characteristics of work with enough written 
material to make clear the use of the manual. Other manuals 
go much further and in some instances have attempted to 
explain the theory, the mechanics, and the methods of mon- 
etary conversion of points to wages. It is believed that there 
is a workable area somewhere between the two extremes. If 
it is intended that the job evaluation program is to be of a 
lasting nature then the manual should be complete enough 
so that any new committee evaluator can grasp the funda- 
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1. Inadequate lighting. An established system of direct or indirect light- 
ing, artificial or natural, the inadequacy of which is measured by (1) 
type of work being done; (2) degree of accuracy; (3) fineness of detail 
to be observed. 

2. Glare, Any brightness within the field of vision of such character as 
to cause discomfort, interference with vision, annoyance, or eye strain. 

3. Inside, Indoor protection from weather conditions. 

4. Outside, Out of doors, or under an overhead covering with slight pro- 
tection from the weather. 

5. Hot, DifiFerential temperature which is above the normal room tem- 
perature, regardless of seasonal fluctuations. 

6. Cold, Temperature falling below 40® for active manual work. 

7. Inadequate ventilation. Inadequate ventilation may be characterized by 
the absence of sufficient clean air supplied by natural or mechanical 
means to offset conditions of heat, dust, or fumes associated with the 
workplace. 

8. Oust. Solid particles generated by mechanical effort which settle under 
the influence of gravity. 

9. Dirty, Contact with, or exposure to, dirt, oil, grease, or soiled ma- 
terials. 

10. Fumes. Solid particles generated by condensation from the gaseous to 
the liquid state. May be either toxic or non- toxic. 

11. Noise. Sound within the environment of the job measured by (1) in- 
tensity; (2) nature of the operation; (and 3) whether that noise is con- 
tinuous or interrupted. 

12. Mechanical hazards. Exposure to mechanical parts involving the risk 
of cuts, bruises, sprains, fractures, impairment of sight, or sudden 
death. 

13. High places. Workplace is at an elevation above the ground when the 
occurrence of a fall may result in serious injury or sudden death. 

14. Exposure to hums. Workplace involving the risk of being burned from 
hot materials, fire, or chemical agents. 

15. Vapors. Exposure to gaseous substances energized through the appli- 
cation of additional pressure or decreasing the temperature. 

16. Electrical hazards. Workplace involving the risk of being burned or 
shocked from electric or electronic circuits in high-tension wires, trans- 
formers, bus-bars, or other uninsulated or unshielded electrical equip- 
ment which may result in serious injury or sudden death. 

17. Working with others. Job requires the presence or absence of occupa- 
tional co-operation with fellow workers, or direct contact with the public. 

18. Water or coolants. Job requires contact with water or coolant during 
performance of the work elements. 


Figure IS. Definitions of working conditions. 
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mental thinking that was used in the development of the 
program. The manual should also be so constructed physi- 
cally that it will not wear out or disintegrate. 

Once the committee is sure that it has a manual that is 
workable, it becomes the responsibility of the committee 
to see that copies are published and circulated to the proper 
personnel. If the evaluation program is large enough to 
warrant it, the manual should be printed. The well-con- 
structed job evaluation manual will generally contain most 
of the following sections: 

I. Table of contents. 

II. Introduction. 

III. Authorization. 

IV. Purpose of the job evaluation. 

V. Scope of the program. 

VI. Summary of characteristics. 

VII. Explanation of basic points (if used). 

VIII. Weighting of the characteristics. 

IX. Definitions of characteristics. 

X. Evaluation scales for each characteristic. 

Lack of space prevents the reproduction of more than one 
of the good job evaluation manuals that have successfully 
measured job requirements. The ideal manual is yet to be 
developed, and, as the current manuals are keeping pace 
with changes in job evaluation technique, there is no doubt 
that industry will soon be provided with better job yard- 
sticks. One of the prime moving forces will be technological 
advances in production. New operations will cease to be 
the exception, and will perhaps become a daily occurrence. 
The manuals designed for today should, therefore, not be 
so constructed as to prove limiting in the future. There are 
also those manuals which have been called “rubber manuals*’ 
or “elastic yardsticks,** which may have proved useful for a 
single usage, but have had to be discarded when subjected 
to the tests of time. 
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Visual Aids in Job Evaluation Manuals 

As job evaluation became more acceptable it became in- 
creasingly apparent that better manuals had to be developed. 
First, there were the simple guides for evaluation, which 
gradually gave way to more pretentious handbooks in which 
the characteristics were separately treated. Step definitions 
came into being in an attempt to set up levels or degrees of 
requirements of the characteristic in question. For example 
where a 1st Degree stated, “Light work requiring little 
effort,** there gradually came into use a supplementary page 
to clarify and standardize the reasoning of the evaluators: 

PHYSICAL EFFORT 

1st Degree Cranemen A, B 

Inspectors (Female) A, B 

2nd Degree Assembler, Bench 

Lathe Operators, Engine A, B, C 
Tool Makers A, B, C 
Tool Crib Attendant 

It was evident that no supplementary listing could be 
devised that would prove satisfactory prior to the time of 
the evaluation. Some better approach had to be created. 
The advantages of visual training have been known for 
many years, and some few of the better job evaluation man- 
uals have utilized these advantages by incorporating pic- 
torial representation into step definitions. Evaluators who 
use the illustrated job evaluation manual have repeatedly 
demonstrated that by this means the time of evaluation has 
been materially shortened. The illustrations seem to assist 
the evaluators in retaining the relative importance of the 
degrees of the various characteristics. 

This type of improvement in manuals did not develop 
suddenly, nor have the results been uniform in all cases. 
Some manuals have been studied where visual aides were 
partially used. Figure 11 shows an early attempt at the 
use of visual aids concerning working conditions that con- 
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sisted merely of cartoons and line drawings, which evidently 
were typical of the safety journals of that day. They did 
serve the purpose, however, and the success of this type of 
approach was assured from the beginning. Figure 12 shows 
another page from the same manual which treats “Responsi- 
bility for safety of others.” 

Further refinements came when drawings gave way to 
photographs. At the start it was not believed that the added 
expense of taking photographs would pay, but as the skill 
of the evaluation-manual makers progressed it was discovered 
that expenditures of this type did pay dividends by saving 
expensive committee time. The resultant evaluations seemed 
also to be of superior quality. If photographs are used, they 
should be taken in the plant with which employees are 
familiar. Care should be exercised in taking the pictures 
so that faces of operators do not show. Job evaluation con- 
cerns the job alone, and all personality factors should be 
eliminated. There may be some operations which will re- 
quire a full picture of the operation, an industrial tractor 
at work, for instance, but the same results may be obtained 
by taking the picture from an angle where the employee’s 
features are not recognizable. While taking such pictures a 
full explanation should be given the employees, together 
with a brief description of the purpose the pictures are to 
serve. Considerable embarrassment can be avoided if the 
employees are shown the prints prior to their use in the 
manual. If the employee has any objections to the photo- 
graph he will usually say so at that time. 

The full use of visual aids in job evaluation manuals is 
shown in the sample job evaluation manual reproduced as 
Appendix C, beginning on page 242. 

Step Definitions in Job Evaluation Manuals 

Any measuring device such as a micrometer, yardstick, 
ruler, or pattern has a utility which is directly proportional 
to the skill of the person using it. If a job evaluation 
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manual lists certain characteristics and sub-characteristics 
that cannot be interpreted uniformly and consistently, there 
is no reason to suppose that a measuring device has been 
developed. The secret of being able to construct a good 
manual lies in the ability to write good step definitions of 
requirements for each level of the characteristic. The lan- 
guage used in these definitions must be of such a nature 
that it will apply to all departments of the plant. It is very 
difficult to phrase sentences accordingly, but the experienced 
evaluator knows this, and also that it is next to impossible 
to select for each step definition descriptive phrases which 
are common to every operation. After a little experience 
the evaluator is able to read between the lines and deter- 
mine uniform values. For example, the following step defi- 
nition for mental skill illustrates fairly well the art of defining 
requirements without specifically naming them: 

CHARACTERISTIC: MENTAL SKILL 
6th Degree Job requires planning and devising of procedures to follow. 

May require complete layout of work ahead of performance. 

Minimum amount of supervision. 

In evaluating the job of millwright A there would seem- 
ingly be no other step definition that would cover the mill- 
wright A better than the 6th Degree. Accordingly the range 
of expendable points would be those points allotted to the 
6th Degree. The evaluator’s task would then be to deter- 
mine at what level in the range the job should be evalu- 
ated, keeping in mind the relationships of other jobs that 
had previously been evaluated in the same range of the 
same characteristic. There are many other jobs that would 
be slotted into the same step definition such as tool and die 
maker A, electrician A, machine repairman A, glass blower 
A, experimental mechanic A, and so forth. These jobs are 
in the tool room and maintenance and experimental depart- 
ments, yet the step definition in no way uses phrases which 
are peculiar to any one of those departments. 

Step definitions should be checked before final approval 
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to ensure the elimination of superfluous adjectives. The 
free use of adjectives cannot possibly improve the definitions 
and usually detracts from uniform interpretation. If the 
committee decided that there were to be but three levels 
or gradations in the characteristic “working conditions, “ 
namely, clean, dirty, and very dirty, eventually the question 
will arise as to what constitutes the difference between “dirty” 
and “very dirty.” 

Extreme care must be exercised in selecting the jobs that 
are to be used as bench marks. Many an otherwise excellent 
manual has been rendered unusable because certain jobs 
were chosen to represent a particular degree of the character- 
istic. An error of this sort occurs when editors fail to con- 
sider all of the jobs to be evaluated. 

Certain words and phrases should be avoided inasmuch as 
they might tend to impinge on the field of good employee 
relations. If a step definition were to contain the statement, 
“No responsibility for the safety of others,” it would seem 
that any safety program would be for naught. It would be 
better to express the same degree by giving the job the 
benefit of the doubt and saying “Little responsibility for 
safety of others,” Controversial words such as “simple,” 
“none,” “easy,” “dangerous,” or “unhealthy” should be omit- 
ted from definitions. 

Authorization and Company Policy 

Job evaluation programs result from various motives. 
Some follow from mutual agreement between the company 
and the employees' duly elected bargaining representatives; 
some from unilateral action of the company; others may be 
started by directives from government agencies; or an arbi- 
trator may have suggested the work as a solution to wage 
disputes. Regardless of the reason, the authority for the 
program should be made clear to those concerned. An arbi- 
trator’s award directed toward job evaluation might read as 
follows: 
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A committee consisting of representatives of the Company and of the 
Union shall be organized for the purpose of preparing a job classification 
system for the employees of the Company, and shall classify employees 
according to the system worked out. In the event of any disagreement, 
the classification upon which the Company and the Union are unable 
to agree shall be submitted to the arbitrator for decision. 

In those instances in which the company and the union 
agree to and complete a job evaluation program it is con- 
sidered wise to issue a joint statement signed by responsible 
persons of each group. Such a statement might be phrased 
as follows: 

AUTHORIZATION OF JOINT JOB EVALUATION PROGRAM 

In order to determine the fairest rate of pay for all jobs under the 
jurisdiction of the bargaining unit, the Company and the Union agreed 
to co-operate in a Joint Job Evaluation Program, that is, in a study and 
evaluation of each of the hourly paid occupations. As a result of these 
studies, it became possible to determine what any particular job was 
fairly worth in relation to all the other jobs. 

The Joint Job Evaluation Committee consisted of five persons ap- 
pointed by the Union, and five persons appointed by the Company. 
This Committee had no authority to make recommendations as to any 
individuars rate of pay, or as to the quality and quantity of any indi- 
vidual’s work. It confined its activities strictly to the evaluation and 
study of the job itself, and not the person or persons performing the 
particular job. The Committee’s work was based on facts, and these 
facts had to come from employees and supervisors alike. 

It is intended that Job Evaluation will provide an equitable wage 
structure that will work for the mutual interest of all concerned. 

Scope of the Evaluation 

The scope of the program should be defined prior to 
starting any of the details of the work. Neither employees 
nor management like to have the rules changed in the middle 
of the program. Where an evaluation program is a joint 
union-management undertaking there are specific clauses 
contained in the contract which exclude certain occupations, 
which simplifies the determination of the scope of the pro- 
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gram. However, in many plants there are such occupations 
as factory messengers, leaders, timekeepers, and departmental 
clerks, who are paid on an hourly basis. There are just as 
many companies who treat this type of occupation on a 
salary basis. The committee should allow enough time to 
clarify the issue at the start. Considerable employee dissatis- 
faction can be generated if certain groups are allowed to 
think that they are to be included in the evaluation pro- 
gram only to be told later that the scope of the work did 
not cover them. 

Printed Manual vs. Sheet Manual 

The majority of the better representative job evaluation 
manuals are usually found in printed form. This should 
not be construed to mean that manuals in other forms are 
not good, as frequently the prime reason for not printing 
is cost. Printed manuals seem to be of better quality because: 

1. Considerable time has been spent checking the manual 
before it goes to the printer to ensure freedom from error. 

2. A printed manual seems to convey the thought that it 
has proved workable, and is beyond the stage of experimen- 
tation. 

3. A printed manual speaks for itself and dissipates the 
idea that perhaps a secret yardstick wielded by a select few 
was used. 

4. A printed manual allows no room for additions or 
omissions. 

5. A printed manual usually has a wider circulation than 
the plant which it serves. No company will distribute a 
poorly conceived plan. 

There is no excuse for a poorly constructed job evaluation 
manual regardless of whether it is printed from type or 
reproduced from typewritten pages by means of ditto, mimeo- 
graph, photo offset, or some other process. 
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Use of Base Points 

There are several theories concerning the use of base 
points in evaluation programs. A majority of point plans 
use base points, usually 400 points. This preference for 
400 points can be traced directly to one of the original plans 
developed at the General Electric Company. Many com- 
pany plans incorporated this feature for the express purpose 
of being in a position to compare the results of their evalu- 
ations with similar evaluation plans already in existence. 
If any other plan had been used, comparison would have 
necessitated time-consuming conversion processes. 

Regardless of the number of base points selected, the 
resultant evaluations remain relatively constant. However, 
there are some advantages in the use of base points that 
should not be overlooked. It is well known that honesty, 
ordinary care, willingness to work, aptitude, desire to create, 
and a few other characteristics are common to all occupations. 
To the uninitiated employee the omission of some of these 
factors is not understandable. An employee working in the 
tool crib might say: “I have every opportunity to steal tools 
which I can readily sell. I have to be honest! That is part 
of my job. Why isn’t my job rated on that basis?” The use 
of base points has been found helpful in allaying the demands 
of aggrieved employees who found themselves working under 
conditions which emphasized the characteristic but which, 
when analyzed, were found to be common to all jobs. No 
job-measuring device should be constructed which will tend 
to measure the degree of honesty required in all jobs. It 
must be assumed that one of the requirements of every job 
is honesty. 

There is another valid reason for the use of base points, 
which is derived from a knowledge of human nature. Upon 
completion of the evaluation processes the lowest-rated job 
might have received an evaluation of 40 points. The em- 
ployee involved must certainly feel better inclined to accept 
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the rating of the committee regarding his job if it was listed 
as 440 points, rather than just a *‘40 point job/* This dis- 
tinction may seem small, but practical experience indicates 
that employee's feelings must be considered. 

Some job evaluation manuals have attempted to utilize 
base points in an attempt to tie in apprenticeship, learner, 
or trainee evaluations, where it has been the practice to 
pay lower wages during the learning period. Such a pro- 
cedure is not generally justified, chiefly because it is not 
defensible from all angles. There is a difference in paying 
lower wages when regular apprentice papers have been signed 
by which the company is committed to teach a trade, as com- 
pared with paying lower wages than the lowest classified job. 
Job evaluation is only relative, and while it is possible to 
determine the relative value of the least skilled job, an at- 
tempt to determine graduations of that value would be 
of doubtful value. 

Need for Simplicity 

The completed manual will not be accepted by the em- 
ployees with much interest if it contains mystifying charts, 
graphs, formulas, and blueprints. The simple approach al- 
ways pays big dividends. The manual should be so formu- 
lated that the newest employee can, within a reasonable 
length of time, actually evaluate the worth of the job he is 
working on. While he may not be able to evaluate all jobs, 
there are some that he can appraise which will fit into the 
area of comparative jobs, by which he will measure his own. 
If the manual attempts to go beyond the actual measure- 
ment of jobs and sets up procedures and instructions for 
administration the employee usually becomes confused. Such 
a manual also would tend to become obsolete since basic 
wage structures with given specific terminal points and wage 
rates are not static for long. 

A good manual will prove to be a pillar of strength to 
those who are later charged with the responsibility of deter- 
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mining new job values. Old jobs will change, but the avail- 
ability of a sound and tested method of measurement soon 
removes the fears and suspicions of those employees who 
have had experience in working at evaluated classifications. 
A job evaluation manual cannot be assembled on the spur 
of the moment in the hope that the superior knowledge and 
the pooled judgment of the committee will offset any errors 
it may contain. Memory is too short, and the need for 
measuring may arise tomorrow. The manual must be clear 
and give the same answers tomorrow as would be determined 
by its use today. 



6 . JOB EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRES 


Circumstances involving time, expense, and other related 
factors determine to what length the committee will have to 
go to get the necessary facts for job descriptions. In discuss- 
ing the job evaluation questionnaire it is assumed that good, 
clear, and concise job descriptions are desired, and that the 
true significance and importance of factual data is acknowl- 
edged. The committee then faces the problem of how to 
collect reliable material in the quickest and most practical 
manner. Again it should be stated that the procedures, 
practices, and forms which have been proved under differ- 
ent circumstances are not guaranteed to work in other cases. 
The sources of information which can be utilized success- 
fully in accumulating data prior to the actual writing of 
job descriptions are definitely limited. 

Sources of Information 

It is not difficult for the committee to determine what 
the reliable sources of information are. If the evaluation is 
directed by the management then the management usually 
depends on company representatives supplying the informa- 
tion since this type of evaluation implies that none of the 
employees are going to participate in it. A joint evaluation 
program immediately opens up the possibility of additional 
sources of information. If the evaluation is being done by 
outside consultants, even more sources of information be- 
come available. Previous evaluation programs can be used 
objectively in collecting information which might advan- 
tageously serve the committee. 

What are these sources of information? They are cer- 
tainly not matters of opinion for if all job descriptions were 
based on opinions alone, the resultant evaluations would 
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have no consistency. Actual evaluations are the result of 
the pooled judgment of a group of competent persons, and, 
therefore, in all cases that judgment must be based on factual 
data, and never on opinion alone. 

Some of the sources of information which are available 
for obtaining factual data for job descriptions are: 

1. Information from Existing Job Descriptions 

This source of information is rarely found in a form that 
is readily usable, and if this source does exist it should be 
checked carefully to eliminate any obsolescent features. Few 
industrial jobs are static in job content. To the inexperi- 
enced person the utilization of old job-descriptions might 
not seem objectionable until he discovers, for example, that 
new tools have been added in one job, and that sharpening 
of tools is an additional requirement of the job in another. 
Often old job-descriptions were written with specific motives 
in mind, and an experienced person can usually ascertain 
by inspection the status of employee-employer relations at 
the time of writing. Such job descriptions often show the 
purpose for which they were written. For example, should 
job descriptions of classification A consistently contain quali- 
fications very difficult of attainment, whereas job descrip- 
tions of classification B are easy for an employee to measure 
up to, it may be assumed that the system was designed 
directly for the purpose of influencing lowered wage costs. 
Other patterns can be noted with little study, such as job 
descriptions which are written purposely to make certain 
categories of jobs sound attractive. Unfortunately, this lat- 
ter type of job description is rather common as it was freely 
used during the World War II years in an attempt to cir- 
cumvent the strict stabilization policies of the National War 
Labor Board. The most common type of existing job de- 
scriptions are those which remain as a hang-over from the 
war days when all employers were required to have on rec- 
ord some descriptions of current jobs. The government 
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demanded no uniformity in these descriptions and many 
companies only went through the motions and thus estab- 
lished a variety of “token** job descriptions. All such descrip- 
tions should be avoided as entirely useless for job evaluation 
purposes. 

To show the two extremes to which certain companies 
went in providing job descriptions in compliance with the 
government executive order the following two examples are 
quoted: 

CORE MAKER 

Small or medium cores, involving skill in venting, ramming, rein- 
forcing. 

BENCH LATHE OPERATOR A 

Sets up and operates either a precision-type or screw-cutting type of 
bench lathe with general supervision, working from intricate blueprints 
and operation sheets. Has working knowledge of machine feeds, speeds, 
and coolants. Uses hand feed in the machining of ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals, alloys, plastics, precious metals, and castings, using stand- 
ard bench lathe attachments as turrets, collets, face plates, fixtures, etc., 
and nests, studs, mechanical aids, and arbor of own design suitable for 
the job. Operations involve turning, taper turning, boring, facing, 
facing drill, reaming. Must use care and skill in the machining of deli- 
cate parts. Must be able to grind drills and turning tools to get required 
finish, and change all other cutting tools as needed. Must have a work- 
ing knowledge of shop mathematics. Must maintain precision tolerances 
of 0.003, using such instruments as micrometers, verniers, indicator 
gauges, calipers, etc. 

There are no set rules of the extent and detail that should 
be expended in developing model job descriptions. From 
the examples cited it is evident that little effort was expended 
on the “core maker" description as compared with the over- 
detailed description of “bench lathe operator A.** 

2. Information from Employees 

The natural source of information about a job is the 
employee himself. Certainly the employee on the job should 
know the job content. This source must not be overlooked 
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regardless of how tempting other sources of information may 
appear. The individual on the job knows what is demanded, 
what the job requires him to give, and the conditions under 
which he works. The real problem before the committee 
is to find means of extracting this information without dis- 
rupting production. Data secured from employees on dupli- 
cate jobs is used to develop a composite job description. 
Generally speaking, an employee is not capable of writing 
a good description of his own job. 

Normally, there are two methods of obtaining this infor- 
mation from employees. One method involves individual 
interviews, and the other method seeks to gain the same in- 
formation by asking the employee to participate in the pro- 
gram through the use of employee questionnaires (as Figure 
14, for example). The personal interview is the most thor- 
ough and detailed approach, for personal contact with em- 
ployees gives an advantage that is of wonderful benefit to 
the program. The personal touch is entirely lacking when 
the questionnaire method is used. The personal approach 
is, however, costly, time-consuming, and impractical in plants 
having large numbers of employees. In the past it has been 
argued that the use of questionnaires in the study of hourly- 
rated jobs was impractical, as certain limitations of educa- 
tion usually resulted in worthless answers. That may have 
been the condition in the 1910-1930 era, but employees of 
today are usually high school graduates at least, and are well 
able to provide satisfactory answers to a well-designed ques- 
tionnaire. 

3. Information from Supervisors or Foremen 

This source of information is always present; in fact, 
combined information from the employer and the employee 
is superior to all other information. Some supervisors may 
tend to overemphasize certain parts of the job. Occasionally 
the human equation may overbalance judgment to a slight 
degree. A foreman in the foundry who had at some time 
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Job Evaluation Data Sheet 

Job Title^ — Dept Date. 

Pmdne f 

Equipment 

Description of Job— 


Strength; Maximum weight lifted 

Endurance: Work at same pace entire shift? 

Must keep up with a machine or group of workers? 

Work very hard? % of time Standing Sitting. 

Lift work above head? Or from floor? 

Anything else that causes excess fatigue 


Accident Hazard:. 


Comfort: Uncomfortable because of heat cold. 

Change of temperature dirt wet 


Supervision Received: From whom do you receive instructions about this 

job ? 

Can you get additional information at any time? 

Supervision Given: Do you have any helpers? How many do 

you teach? 


Responsibility for the Safety of Others: What do you have to watch to 

keep from injuring others? 

Who would be injured if you were careless? 

Responsibility for Equipment: What machines do you operate? 

What damage is likely to occur? 

How much time and material will it take to repair it? 


Responsibility for Material: For what materials are you responsible?. 


Cost of any damage 

Knowledge of Equipment: With what equipment do you work?. 


iCtmtinued on following page* 

Figure 14. Job evaluation questionnaire to be filled in by employees. 










What equipment do you operate 

What equipment do you have to be able to find the trouble and make the 

required repairs or adjustments? 

Knowledge of Methods: Can this job be learned quickly? 

What part of the job is most difficult? 

Knowledge of Materials; What materials do you have to be able to recog- 
nize? 

How many materials do you work with? 

Schooling: What reports do you make out? 

What calculations do you make? 

Judgment: What decisions do you make on the job? 



Initiative: 

Ingenuity: 

Versatility: How many different skills does this job require?. 
Dexterity: What part of the job requires the most skill? 



Precision or Accuracy; What care is required to avoid poor-quality work? 

What care required to avoid loss? 

Rem arks : 



Figure 14 (Continued). Job evaluation questionnaire to be filled in by 

employees. 
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received a bad iron burn might stress tfte hazards of all 
molding jobs; a foreman in a large screw-machine depart- 
ment might unconsciously slight working conditions and 
overemphasize the importance of a top-notch setup man. 

A foreman should not be expected to write job descrip- 
tions, nor is he usually well qualified to do this job. One 
of the chief objections to securing information about jobs 
from foremen involves their attitudes toward the personnel 
in their departments. Job descriptions of work which have 
single incumbents often reflect the foreman’s personal opin- 
ion of the operator. Jobs operated by favored employees 
are often inflated by the foreman. Usually the supervisor 
acts unconsciously, and is unaware of showing any partiality. 
An added objection to assigning foremen to write job descrip- 
tions is that often they do not have the time to do the 
added work. 

The three most common sources of information have been 
touched on, but another problem remains: shall the inter- 
view system be used to gather the data, or will employee 
questionnaires serve the purpose equally well? 

Interview vs. Questionnaire 

In a shop or factory employing relatively few workers, it 
is practical to use both the interviewing and the question- 
naire techniques. For those companies that employ thou- 
sands, actual interviewing of employees is not recommended. 
The primary objective in any case is, of course, to obtain 
factual data that is suitable for analysis by those who write 
the job descriptions. A secondary objective is the psycho- 
logical advantage of employee participation in the program. 
No one can argue against the superiority of the results ob- 
tained by calling an experienced job analyst * to talk with 
each employee at his or her workplace. With few exceptions 

• A job analyst is a person who is able to separate a job into all its 
characteristics and examine these parts to determine essential features. 
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most employees like to talk about their work. The skilled 
analyst is able to separate the true job content from the 
incidental work that an employee may sometimes be asked 
to do, but which is not a regular part of his work. No 
analyst should ever use negative approaches to a discussion 
of work content. The analyst should in all cases carefully 
explain the purpose of the visit prior to the actual discus- 
sion of the job. A shrewd analyst approaches the employee 
in a quiet manner, introduces himself (if he does not already 
know him), and states the purpose of his visit. It may be 
that the worker is well known to the analyst, and the work 
being studied equally well known. In such a case he should 
study the job from a '‘checkup** point of view, stating that 
he has seen the job many times, but that now he must closely 
study the job content. It is important that the same gen- 
eral approach be made to all employees, since they frequently 
check with each other to determine what questions were 
asked, and what answers were given. An employee*s esti- 
mate of the interview will be increased if the necessary 
papers, including his name, clock number, job classification, 
and so forth, are prepared prior to the time of the interview. 
To the employee, this means that he has a definite place 
on the employee roles, that he is already on record as doing 
a certain kind of work, and that he is doing it. This pro- 
cedure saves much time, and, frequently, some embarrass- 
ment on the part of the employee, particularly if his name 
is difficult to spell. The experienced analyst will know 
when he has obtained all the necessary information. He 
will be skilled in extracting the necessary data without hav- 
ing to engage in a direct questioning bout. The analyst 
soon develops a shorthand of his own from which he is later 
able to write a good job description. Having gained his 
objective, the analyst will review the facts furnished by the 
employee, ask him if there are any omissions or corrections, 
thank him, and move on to the next person. 

The procedures discussed here are designed to cover the 
minimum of effort to be expended on any one employee. 
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In actual practice employees are sometimes interviewed 
where conditions are more conducive to conversation. Time 
and cost are the greatest disadvantages of the interview sys- 
tem. If a compromise program wherein some representa- 
tive employees are interviewed and some are sent question- 
naires is adopted, there is always the risk of incurring tlie ill 
will of those employees who are treated impersonally. Which 
of the employees are to be considered “representative**? No 
method of sorting out the so-called “average employees’* can 
be determined which may not arouse unnecessary antagonism. 

It is estimated that the over-all average time of interviews 
approximates one-half hour per employee. Some of the jobs 
to be studied permit short interviews, but there are also the 
more complicated operations and processes which require 
considerably more time. For example, some molding oper- 
ations require a long sequence of operations which terminate 
with the actual pouring of the metal. Certain machine 
operations, such as cuts on long shafting, take time, and 
unless the analyst is prepared to see all of the phases of the 
job he may put himself in the position of not seeing the 
job through. If a closer estimate of interview costs is desired 
the following formula may be used: 

, - , Average hourly rate analyst’s hourly rate 

Number of employees X r 


If 1000 employees, whose average hourly rate is $1.00, are 
interviewed by a $50 per week analyst, the average inter- 
viewing cost is 




$1125.00 

1000 


$1,125 


This estimate does not represent the cost of the job descrip- 
tion, as it pertains to the cost of the interview alone. The 
average cost of the study and the further analysis pi'epara- 
tory to writing the job description is estimated to total $3.00 
per job described. 
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In summarizing the question of whether to use employee 
interviews three situations must be considered. If cost is 
not important, then the time element and geographical loca- 
tions of multiple plants are factors of more importance. If 
trained personnel are not available to speed up the inter- 
viewing, then the questionnaire method should be used. If 
the plants are widely separated, then it is likely that the 
committee will adopt the questionnaire method. Many 
plants reflect the personal characteristics of the plant man- 
ager and as yet there has been no method developed which 
will compensate for the variations which result when local 
managers resort to the personnel of their own plants for the 
process of collecting job data. This factor alone would 
seem to favor the questionnaire method as a means of 
obtaining uniform results. 

Psychology of the Questionnaire 

Those persons who have had experience with the average 
questionnaire circulated among plant employees are usually 
aware of the type of returns to be expected. A job evalu- 
ation questionnaire is different from the average question- 
naire inasmuch as most employees realize that it is directly 
or indirectly related to the question of their wages. No 
committee using the questionnaire approach can expect to 
receive all of the answers by this means. By the same token 
no committee can expect employee approval of the final job 
descriptions unless employee participation of some kind has 
been incorporated into the plan. Employees always want 
the opportunity of telling in their own way what consti- 
tutes their jobs. From experience in many evaluations which 
used various types of questionnaires the author is convinced 
that an average of not more than 10 per cent of the returned 
questionnaires are of any value to the committee writing 
job descriptions. If this 10 per cent return was the only 
value to 1 m expected from this approach, the use of ques- 
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tionnaires would not be recommended. A good question- 
naire lets the employee know what characteristics are being 
considered in the evaluation of jobs. It brings to his atten- 
tion the different levels or gradations of the characteristics 
in question. He is again informed that he has certain re- 
sponsibilities, such as the safety of his work partner. The 
questionnaire is, therefore, a double-purpose medium. It 
attempts to get the best information possible regarding a 
specific job and at the same time disseminates in a simple 
manner the primary fundamentals of job evaluation. Al- 
though the quality of the results obtained through the use 
of questionnaires may be controversial, its utility as an edu- 
cational influence can not be denied. 

Timing of the Questionnaire 

It is obvious that no questionnaire can be issued prior 
to the time the committee selects the work characteristics. 
Neither can the committee proceed with the writing of job 
descriptions without having some material to work with. 
That material must come from either interviews or question- 
naires. The timing of the questionnaire’s delivery to the 
employees is thus simplified. If the program is of some little 
size there is considerable work involved in making arrange- 
ments for issuance of questionnaires with an accompanying 
letter of instructions, collection of questionnaires, and filing 
of the results. Committees often utilize this time-interval 
by starting to work on the compilation of the job evaluation 
manual. 

Questionnaires should never be sent or distributed to 
employees without an accompanying letter and instructions 
as to how to answer the questions asked. Figure 15 illus- 
trates the tone and approach that such a letter should take. 
The letter must of course be aimed toward the employee 
level and, if the program is a joint eflEort, should be signed 
by persons whom the employees know. 
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From: JOINT JOB EVALUATION COMMITTEE 

To: all factory EMPLOYEES 

Date: 

Subject: JOB EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 


A joint committee of management and union representativee !• 
now engaged In evaluating the jobs in the company. The purpose of 
JOB evaluation iii to determine how any particular job or type of 
work rates in relation to all other jobs. 

For the best results It is important to obtain information from 
persons who are familiar with the job, and usually no one is in a 
better position to describe a job than the person actually doing the 
work. The contribution of different points of view largely eliminates 
the errors, whims, or prejudices which are likely to occur when a 
single individual or small group writes the description. 

We request that you fill out the attached questionnaire, giving 
your description of your job in your own words. With the aid of 
these questionnaires a Job Description will ba prepared which wlli 
be used to evaluate the jobs throughout the company. 

Bear in mind that the purpose of this questionnaire is to ob- 
^ob** * *I*ocrlption of the job and not the individual working on the 


The encloeed sample questionnaire, we hope, will assist you in 
formulating your answers. 

Please fill out and return the questionnaire to the person who 
gave it to you within t wen, ty- four hours. 


The Committee thanks you for your co-operation. 


Fred Hale 
P. W. Robinson 
Joseph Murray 
E. 0. Douglas 
John Boulter 


N. 0. Kleerup 
T. T. Thompson 
Ralph Kemmefly 
F. Grames 
Bud Moyer 


Figure 15. Committee letter to accompany employee questionnaire. 
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Questionnaire Instructions to Employees 

The average employee receiving a questionnaire and an 
accompanying letter still requires further instruction prop- 
erly to fill out the questionnaire. He usually welcomes the 
opportunity of seeing a completely filled-out sample per- 
taining to some job with which he is well acquainted. It 
is well to suggest in the instructions that the employee com- 
pose the answers to his questionnaire on a separate sheet 
of paper and, after reviewing and checking them, copy them 
on the form provided for the purpose. 

Suggestions should be offered to the employee in the spirit 
of helpfulness, but they should never be of a leading nature. 
The following points, which are typical of such instructions, 
have proved successful in questionnaire work: 

1 . Employees should never be made to feel that all answers 
must be confined to the limits of the sheets furnished. Where 
the employee is asked to describe in detail, the employee 
should do exactly that, even if it takes extra sheets of blank 
paper. 

2. Try to get the employee to feel that he should so de- 
scribe his job that even the most uninformed could easily 
visualize the job after study of the answer given. Let the 
employee explain his job in his own language in much the 
same way as if he were really trying to teach it to a new hand. 

3. The employee should be told that facts alone are sought, 
and that attempts to embellish the job with adjectives have 
no value in the final analysis in so far as he is personally 
concerned. In fact, embroidering on the job's description 
in part or in whole makes compilation of the ultimate job 
description more difficult. The statements must be plain. 
Those who are to write the job descriptions want to be fur- 
nished with the bare facts, and are not interested in an 
appraisal of the worth of the job. That will be done later 
by the evaluation committee. 

4. Answers to the questionnaire must be original. There 
is always a tendency for certain groups of employees working 
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at the same occupation to collaborate with their fellow 
workers. Such attempts defeat the very purpose of sampling 
employee opinion. Massed thinking of employees often 
misses important details of the work that should be con- 
sidered by job analysts. 

5. An attempt should be made to try to get the employees 
to shun the use of personal pronouns. This is often difficult 
to accomplish, but if enough emphasis is placed on this point 
the questionnaire material will usually be of higher caliber 
because the employees are forced to think just a little bit 
more of the job, and less of self. 

6. Examples should b^ cited to illustrate the detail which 
is expected. If, for example, the employee was a finished 
parts inspector, it would not be sufficient for him merely 
to state, assist in the inspection of parts for the flight 
gyro.’* The analyst wants to know where the inspections 
are made, with which persons the employee comes in con- 
tact, what the specific parts inspected are, and what the pur- 
pose of inspection at this point is. Also needed is infor- 
mation relative to what reports are made out, to whom are 
they sent, and it further inspections are made is the employee 
consulted. 

7. Impress upon the employee that he is expected to turn 
in a questionnaire that is really good. Thank him for his 
co-operation in assisting the committee and assure him that 
he shall see copies of the job descriptions when they have 
been completed. 

Distribution of Questionnaires 

The manner of distribution of the questionnaires will be 
dependent entirely upon the situation in the individual 
plant. For the smaller plant which may be unorganized, 
the proper method would be to have the foreman hand the 
questionnaire to each of the employees in his department. 
Larger plants may resort to the use of office equipment in 
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the preparation of envelopes, and mail the questionnaire to 
the home address of each employee. 

In plants where a joint job evaluation committee exists, 
the distribution of questionnaires may be viewed differently. 
The evaluation program is new to union committee mem- 
bers and they usually like to be identified with anything 
connected with the work. Accordingly, the distribution in 
this case may result in joint distribution efforts: stewards 
may be asked to assist the foremen in supplying each em- 
ployee with necessary instructions and questionnaires. Ques- 
tionnaires should be distributed near the close of the working 
day so as to prevent excessive handling around dirty equip- 
ment. Soiled questionnaires are hard to read and unpleasant 
to handle during analysis. Experience has also proved that 
if employees are given questionnaires at the close of the 
work day, they more often take them home and fill them 
out at their leisure. It is needless to state that such returns 
are always of better quality, and that this method usually 
accelerates the prompt return of the completed questionnaire. 

Collection of Questionnaires 

• 

Questionnaires can be collected by asking the employees 
to return them through the same avenues by which they 
received them, or by providing a large box built on the 
order of a ballot box, which ensures that returned question- 
naires are not tampered with. Occasionally there are some 
persons who prefer to keep secret their efforts to help the 
committee. They do not even want their foreman to scan 
the completed questionnaire. Other employees take per- 
sonal pride in their ability to describe their jobs, and delight 
in showing the results to anyone who has the time to look 
at their completed questionnaire. No definite rules can be 
established which will handle all of the conditions which are 
to be found in the average plant. Some of the returns will 
always be mailed to the committee through government 
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mails. The company mail clerks should be notified where 
to send such returns. 

If a time limit has been established, the employees should 
be made to realize the fact, and co-operate accordingly. 
It does not help a program to have returns straggling in 
singly or in groups. By insisting that a deadline be main- 
tained, the employees will have good cause to believe that 
the committee is really working according to a schedule. 
A '‘thank-you’* notice signed by the committee and posted 
on all bulletin boards is in order after the returns are in. 
This gesture of appreciation is usually well received and 
also serves the purpose of notifying employees that the next 
phase of work is about to begin. 

Filing the Questionnaires 

This section pertains to the handling of the questionnaire 
returns of particularly large plants or groups of plants. 
Different colored sheets may be used to good advantage 
where multiple plants are involved. The returned ques- 
tionnaires should be filed by plant, by division of plant, and 
by sect^n. In the meantime a complete listing of all em- 
ployees has been set up by plant, divisions of the plant, 
departments, and sections. Each of the returns should then 
be scanned for the purpose of correcting purely mechanical 
errors. Some suggestions for this preliminary examination 
include: 

1. Check the name of the occupation as stated by the 
employee with the list of acknowledged jobs. If the em- 
ployee states that the name of his regular occupation is 
“table lathe operator,” which does not appear on the list, 
it is obvious that he meant “bench lathe operator,” which 
had been acknowledged as a job to be considered. The 
correction should be made at once. 

2^ Write the official job number or designation on the 
sheet as soon as it can be definitely determined from the 
answers given by the employee. In the case of multiple- 
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level jobs designated by the symbols A, B, or C, then the 
return should contain the job numbers of all levels of the 
job in question. To ignore these data would be to classify 
the employee before job descriptions had been written. 

3. Record opposite each name on the list of employees the 
job number or numbers pertaining to the questionnaire re- 
turned by that employee. This will show that the employee 
co-operated, and the list will also serve as a directory when 
the time comes to send out copies of job descriptions for 
employee approval. 

4. If the description of the job is perfectly clear, and all 
of the questions have been answered, then the perforated 
slip containing the employee’s name, clock number, and 
department is detached from the questionnaire and the iden- 
tical job number or numbers are written on the slip. After 
the composite job descriptions have been written, they should 
be filed by number. By utilizing the same slips a clerk can 
pull the proper ones from the file of completed job descrip- 
tions, and by clipping the two together the slip serves as 
an address in locating the employee concerned. 

Analysis of the Questionnaires 

From a cursory inspection the average person can discard 
certain returns that contribute little or nothing to the pro- 
gram. Some of the returns will be of the “grievance type’’ 
in which the employee has used the sheet as a medium for 
expressing dislikes for company practices and procedures. 
Some questionnaires will have filtered through from those 
employees who were still on a probationary basis, and of 
course were totally unqualified to describe the requirements 
of the job they work on. Such returns as these should be 
scrapped at once and should not be allowed to become part 
of the data sheet. See Figure 15. 

The remaining questionnaires will fall into one of the 
following general classifications: 
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1. Those which are excellent in quality, fully detailed, 
and show that considerable time and effort have been devoted 
to the task. 

2. Those which are of average quality, which will be the 
majority. Answers are given in one or two words, and 
usually no attempt is made to give reasoned answers. 

3. Those which show clearly that the employee collabo- 
rated with a fellow worker in filling out the questionnaire. 

One person should be made personally responsible for the 
entire analysis process. To have differing interpretations 
of this phase of the work would involve the co-ordination 
of opinions later. This aspect of the work of analysis is 
closely related to straight statistical procedures, and almost 
any orderly approach along such lines will provide adequate 
information for those who are to write the job descriptions. 

In many instances statistical work is entirely unnecessary, 
for the analysts merely want employee returns in such shape 
that data is readily available for reference. In actual prac- 
tice employee questionnaires are seldom used after the pre- 
liminary rough drafts of the job descriptions have been pre- 
pared. To reiterate, the real utility of the questionnaire is 
found in the psychological reaction it has upon employees. 
The true utility from a practical standpoint is not to be 
stressed. Any number of job evaluation programs have used 
questionnaires, only to scrap them upon beginning the real 
work of the program. The questionnaire-return method 
should never be considered as capable of developing material 
of such quality that job descriptions can te written solely 
from their contents. 

The Supervisor and the Questionnaire 

Supervisors should review questionnaires before they are 
analyzed. They should look over the returns from the view- 
point of correctness of the statements^ rather than the man- 
ner in which the employee has expressed himself. For ex- 
ample, an employee may have stated that his job required 
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him to grind his own tools. Such a statement may have 
been occasioned because at some time or other he actually 
had ground tools in an emergency; however, it was not a 
regular part of the job. When such corrections are needed 
the employee should be consulted and the matter discussed 
in such a manner that the changes are made by the employee 
rather than the foreman. 

Supervisors are usually interested in reading the question- 
naires, as by this means they receive at first hand the em- 
ployee’s concept of his work. By skillful interpretation of 
these comments the foreman can often clarify certain points 
that the employee may try to develop. This supervisory 
review thus benefits tlie analysts who have the task of writ- 
ing job descriptions. 

The Union Steward and the Questionnaire 

All that has been said regarding the usefulness of the 
supervisors in reviewing questionnaires applies equally to 
union stewards. In addition, the steward is given a probably 
welcome opportunity to convince the employees whom he 
represents that his position helps them rather than being 
purely political. Some of the finest questionnaire returns 
which the author has been privileged to study were those 
which resulted from the friendly competition of depart- 
mental stewards. These stewards, realizing the importance 
of the work, decided that the returns from those people 
working in their departments would be so clear that the 
evaluation committee could not possibly err in the evalua- 
tion process. The really qualified union steward will usually 
welcome the opportunity to be of service. 
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Why Job Descriptions Are Necessary 

Job descriptions containing factual data of the requirements 
of individual jobs are the bases of the actual evaluation proc- 
esses. Differentials in the degrees of these requirements de- 
termine differentials in wages. To analyze carefully and 
to record the analysis of the requirements of each job is 
merely the establishment of a good job description, covering 
all the conditions then present. Unless an actual job de- 
scription is written the human mind soon forgets it, and 
the mental picture which seemed so clear at the time soon 
fades into a haze, and the facts about it are lost forever. 

Without fear of contradiction it can be said that an accu- 
rate evaluation could be achieved by a group of competent 
evaluators without the use of job descriptions. The results 
would stand up under the close scrutiny of the moment, but 
it is the long-term results that are sought, and such an evalu- 
ation would be desired only by those who are not particular 
whether or not the employees are going to accept the de- 
scriptions. In the absence of job descriptions, there is no 
defense against the grievances which arise when wage adjust- 
ments are made. On what basis would an employee know 
how his or her job was measured? What would the evalu- 
ation committee say to an aggrieved employee who might 
ask if it had considered certain requirements of his job? 
No individual, or the committee as a whole, would be able 
to remember all the details of all the jobs which had been 
evaluated. It is, therefore, of vital importance that some 
device be used which will speedily recall to the minds of 
the evaluators just what was considered in the measuring 
processes. Unless such devices are available it is impossible 
for the committee ever to attain the same answer or even 

n 
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an approximation of it, should re-evaluation of jobs be 
demanded. 

The job analyst must have precise information. Too 
often, job evaluation committees attempt to work from job 
descriptions which are not clear enough to be measureable. 
There is always a direct relationship between the relative 
wages established by evaluation and the degree of clarity 
of the job descriptions which have been used in the evalu- 
ation. 

Practical Uses of Job Descriptions 

Job descriptions, or job specifications as they are some- 
times called, have other uses in industry than just supplying 
a sound foundation for the determination of equitable wage 
rates. Some of their more common uses are: 

1. Training Employees and Supervisors 

In the course of acquiring data to make up the job de- 
scriptions, the evaluator has usually talked to the employee 
at his workplace, the department supervisor, the union stew- 
ard, other union members, and other specialists. As a result, 
the description in most cases is comprehensive and clearly 
shows the requirements of the job. This information can 
be used in training new employees as well as in assisting 
newly appointed supervisors. 

2. Uniform Job Designation in Large Companies 

In a company which operates plants in various geographical 
locations it is often difficult to secure uniformity of job 
titles. An Iowa plant may classify a certain job by the 
trade name of the machine with which the operator works, 
while in another plant of the same company the job is 
classified according to the functional name of the operation. 
Variations in job titles do not come about intentionally, but 
accidentally. When uniformity of titles is lacking, inequities 
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in hourly rates are certain to result. The absence of uni- 
formity of titles within the confines of one plant will also 
introduce inequities. 

3. Wage Surveys 

If a company expects to conduct periodic wage surveys 
the use of job descriptions will simplify the problem of con- 
veying job content to other companies for comparison. In 
normal times many companies are frequently asked to par- 
ticipate in wage surveys being conducted by one company, 
or by a group of companies which have formed an asso- 
ciation. Well-conducted surveys usually are based on specific 
job descriptions which have been chosen as representative of 
the wage structures being studied. The burden of the work, 
of course, is passed on to the company receiving the request. 
Actually such participation in wage surveys may soon be- 
come a real chore, especially if the company solicited is 
well known in the industry or the community. The author 
believes that as job descriptions have been prepared for the 
evaluation process and other uses, the actual burden of 
matching jobs should be returned to those persons who are 
making the survey. This can be accomplished by selecting 
those job descriptions which are the nearest to those re- 
quested. It is a simple matter to write existing rates or 
rate ranges upon the job descriptions. (See Figure 16.) It 
is believed that the total results of the survey would also be 
of better quality. 

4. Employment and Placement 

Job descriptions can be used to determine the require- 
ments of the job and the specific qualifications required of 
potential employees to perform the work satisfactorily. This 
use is one of the natural by-products of any job evaluation 
program. If job evaluation is properly used in the company's 
personnel offices, it will be genuinely helpful in matching 
the right man to the right job. Detailed information within 





Figure 16. Job descriptions for wage surveys. 
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ready grasp of the interviewer helps to place the entire proc- 
ess of selective employment upon a sounder basis* 

5. Labor Grievances 

Clear concise statements of job content and responsibilities 
based on factual data become the common ground upon 
which management and labor should discuss disputes occa- 
sioned by labor grievances. The limiting factors which are 
so often expressed in good job descriptions of production 
processes frequently tend to swerve the dispute from an 
emotional to a rational basis. Grievances have been known 
to be quickly and satisfactorily settled when job descriptions 
have been introduced into the case. Properly written job 
descriptions become increasingly important in bettering em- 
ployee relations and morale. 

6. Health and Safety 

Job descriptions can be used to assist the person respon- 
sible for the safety and the health programs within a com- 
pany. They help to locate those hazards which were un- 
earthed during the evaluation processes. Unless the hazards 
are minimized, the company will continue to pay premium 
rates qn some of the jobs. Hazards are acknowledged in all 
job descriptions where they exist, and reference to such 
hazards should be good cause for the safety department to 
analyze the conditions leading up to their existence. Job 
descriptions, therefore, serve indirectly in a preventive 
capacity. 

7. Proper Utilization of Employees 

Job descriptions can be of great utility to progressive 
managements. One job description gives detailed informa- 
tion regarding that job. Therefore, a collection of all job 
descriptions means that there is information available for 
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all work performed which can be used as a basis for depart- 
mental and organization comparisons. The descriptions 
will aid those who would study efficient use of existing skills 
and facilities. Overlapping of duties, duplication of effort, 
poor planning, and management failures are often bared to 
those trained in interpreting job descriptions. 

Development of the Job Description Form 

All of the careful thought that normally would be given 
to the preparation of any other industrial form should be ex- 
ercised in designing the job description form. There are no 
limits to which one may go; yet there are very definite mini- 
mum requirements. In practice, these forms vary greatly. 
The quality of paper, its size and shape, and the methods of 
reproduction used will depend upon the purpose of the form 
the company decides upon. For discussion almost all job 
description forms can be divided into four sections: 

1. The heading. 

2. Detailed description of the job. 

3. Breakdown of details of the job. 

4. Physical and emotional demands of the job. 

1. The Heading of the Job Description Form 

A. Title. This section pertains to all the necessary data re- 
quired properly to identify the job. The title or classifica- 
tion used must always appear on the list of acknowledged jobs. 
Job titles should be capitalized not only on the job descrip- 
tions but also wherever they appear on any records. 

B. Job Number. All forms must provide a space for an 
official number or classification symbol. 

C. Date. Space must be provided for dating the descrip- 
tion. It is not necessary to date each description the exact 
day that it was completed. It is preferable to give all of the 
descriptions the same date. This sets up a defiiute tie-in with 
the work of the evaluation committee, and in the future read- 
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ily identifies those job descriptions which have been revised 
in any interim period. 

D, Federal Code Number, When the job in question is 
identical to one of the jobs described in the United States De- 
partment of Labor's Dictionary of Occupational Titles, some 
piovision should be made to record the code numbers. Just 
how important these government job descriptions will be- 
come in the years to follow cannot be estimated at this time. 
I Undoubtedly some industries will adopt them and others will 
continue to use job numbers of their own choice. For pur- 
poses of cross-checking, the little extra effort involved is be- 
lieved worth while. The main disadvantage of these code 
numbers for everyday use lies in the large numbers of digits 
that are employed. For example, the job “toolroom grinding 
machine operator” has dictionary code number 5-84.110, 
which is impractical for common timekeeping procedures. It 
is suggested that space on the job description form be pro- 
vided, and, when evaluation has been completed, someone be 
assigned the task of applying the appropriate dictionary code 
numbers. 

E. Department Number, Requests may be made later for 
a list of all jobs in a certain department. If the job number 
does not incorporate this identifying feature the absence of 
department identification results in extra work. 

2. Detailed Description of the Job 

This section of the form contains a concise and clear state- 
ment of the job. At this point it is necessary to differentiate 
clearly between what is commonly referred to as ”job analysis” 
and the descriptive analysis now desired. A job description 
does not mean a recording of the movements of an operator 
such as one would expect to find on time and motion study 
sheets. Perhaps by citing what is not wanted the writer of job 
descriptions will be in a better position to visualize the goal 
desired. The following is a part of a job analysis showing an 
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undesirable approach used in describing the work of an 
engine lathe operator A: 

Sets up lathe to turn stock held in a chuck; attaches to lathe the acces- 
sories, such as chuck and tool holder, necessary to perform the machin- 
ing, threading, and locking of the chuck on the headstock spindle, and 
setting and tightening the tool holder in the tool post with a setscrew 
(tool post screw) and wrench. Opens the chuck jaws to the approximate 
size of the workpiece with a chuck wrench, inserts the workpiece between 
the jaws, and tightens the jaws down on it. Carefully centers the work- 
piece between the jaws, locating a dial indicator against the workpiece, 
etc. . . . 

Such a job analysis could run for paragraphs in an attempt to 
tell every action of the operator, when the simple statement, 
“Capable of setting up any part,“ aptly describes to the evalu- 
ator the skill requirements of that part of the job. 

Experience in many evaluation programs has repeatedly 
shown the advantages of recording “examples of typical work” 
at some place in the job description. Often the evaluator or 
the casual reader is able to identify instantly the job in ques- 
tion. The usual place to record tliese examples is following 
the detailed description of the job in question. 

3. Breakdown of Details of the Job 

This section is frequently referred to as an “analysis of job 
requirements and conditions.” In many instances it will be 
found impossible to record the details without actually dupli- 
cating phrases or expressions which are to be found in the 
body of the job description. The form should be laid out so 
that space is provided for each of the work characteristics 
which have been selected. The form of layout is of no conse- 
quence, although there should be sufficient space allotted in 
each box or after each question by means of rules to provide 
for recording data, degree codes, and evaluations in points for 
that part of the job. 

Some forms have been so constructed that the columns pro- 
vided for point values run horizontally instead of vertically, a 
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procedure which makes adding columns of point values diffi- 
cult. In the interest of uniformity the vertical column 
method of recording values should be adopted. 

This section will contain the total evaluation in points for 
the job, and as that is the most important figure the form 
should be so set up that that figure is readily found. The 
bottom of the sheet should also provide places for approvals, 
unless it has been decided that a covering statement of ap- 
proval is to be printed on each of the job ‘description sheets. 

In keeping with one of the fundamental concepts of job 
evaluation, which states that the purpose of evaluation is to 
determine the relationships of jobs, it is believed good prac- 
tice to eliminate any reference to money values. From a prac- 
tical point of view the job description sheets would become 
obsolete at the time of the first upward or downward revision 
of wage rates and ranges. It is much easier to prepare sup- 
plementary sheets containing money values for each of the 
jobs and change them, rather than to rewrite or reprint all of 
the job descriptions. 

4. Physical and Emotional Demands of the Job 

Little is to be written regarding this section inasmuch as it 
is not strictly an integral part of a job evaluation program. 
There are an increasing number of companies which are be- 
ginning to realize that no regularly established procedures 
have been worked out for determining the actual physical 
demands of occupations as matched against the handicaps of 
applicants. In the past, the physically handicapped and the 
emotionally unstable have always been employed and they 
will continue to be employed. The problem of selective 
employment can be simplified if the interviewer is able to 
match up the work available with the potential employee. 
Handicapped veterans have greatly accelerated the need for 
bettering this phase of employment. Properly to place an 
employee it is necessary for the company to know at the 
outset what operations can be performed satisfactorily under 
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all combinations of disability. The occupations must there- 
fore be analyzed to determine the physical effort, working 
conditions, and emotional factors to which employees are 
subjected. For all practical purposes the job description is 
usually used to record this information. To attempt to record 
this type of information elsewhere would mean duplication 
of effort. A separate recording might become inaccurate, and 
thus obsolete, were a job’s content changed and the corre- 
sponding sheet overlooked. 

For those who would care to study this subject an excellent 
book entitled Physical Demands and Capacities Analysis * has 
been published. Its Preface states that no claim is made for 
its perfection, and that the type of work discussed must be 
considered to be in an experimental stage. However, as the 
author presents it, the work is so far advanced that he be- 
lieves that the basic fundamentals proposed will eventually be- 
come the framework and technique used in matching the 
physical characteristics of workers and jobs. That approach 
spells the end of the careless use of such terms as “none,” 
“moderate,” or “great,” and by means of funneling methods 
makes it entirely possible to define specific demands of vari- 
ous jobs. It presents positive approaches placing emphasis 
on physical capacities, and soft-pedals the medical diagnoses. 
The study opens new vistas to those who are interested in job 
re-engineering, safety, vocational training, and physical edu- 
cation a^elated to industrial needs. 

Standardization of Style 

One of the most difficult problems in the development of 
job descriptions is the establishment of uniformity of style. 
No problem exists if the descriptions are written by one per- 
son. However, there are few programs of a size that will per- 
mit one person to perform this phase of the work in the time 
allotted. Job descriptions are usually written by several 

♦ Physical Demands and Capacities Analysis, Oakland, California, Per- 
manente Foundation, 1944. 
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analysts, and preferably by the committee itself. It is of major 
importance that all job descriptions have a uniform style. 
Lack of uniformity is bound to influence evaluation in some 
degree or other. There is no question regarding the high- 
quality work produced by skilled job analysts, but these ad- 
vantages are often discarded in favor of committee-written 
descriptions. Either method has proved satisfactory and the 
final determination of the method should be left to the com- 
mittee, which is in a position to know what is best under the 
circumstances. 

Instructions for Writing Job Descriptions 

Regardless of whether job analysts or committee members 
write the job descriptions, it is necessary to set up certain 
patterns w^hich will help to create style uniformity in job de- 
scriptions. Any w^ell-known job of unskilled nature can be 
selected for instruction purposes. The chairman of the com- 
mittee should ask each committee member to prepare a job 
description in his own manner. Upon completion the in- 
structor should read the rough drafts, emphasize their good 
points, and criticize constructively their weak points or those 
phrases which may be ambiguous. The instructor should be 
careful Dot to disclose the identity of the writers. After a re- 
view, the group should be asked to rewrite the same job so 
as to determine whether or not the style is more uniform. 

In writing job descriptions the instructor must emphasize 
repeatedly that all job descriptions must contain references 
that will provide evaluators with data by which they can 
evaluate all of the characteristics of work which have been 
previously selected by the committee. The easiest method of 
preventing omissions is to supply each evaluator with a form 
which lists all of the characteristics. This forces the amateur 
description writer to consider all characteristics of work as 
selected in writing the preliminary or rough draft of the job 
description. (See Figures 17-24, inclusive.) 
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Job Description Work Sheet 

Division Job No. 

Date Dept._- 

Job Name 

Occupation Detail 

Example of Typical Work 

Education 

Actual schooling 

Experience and training 

Skill 

Manual skill 

Mental skill 

Dexterity 

Responsibility 
Safety of nt-hprs 

Spoiled parts and materials 

Damage to machines and equipment 

Mental Effort 

Physical Effort 

Working Conditions 

Hazards 

Surroundings 

Connected expense 


Figure 17. Job description work sheet. 
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Data Sheet (Trades, Skilled and Unskilled Labor, 
Miscellaneous Operating Positions) 


1. Job name^ 

2. Div 

3. Dist 

4. Dept 

5. Sub-dcpt— 
6 Reports to. 


Job number Grade index 


7. Number normally 

employed 

I Hour 

8. Scale | Day 

i ^Month 

^Overtime 

9. Personal tools required. 


10. Hours to 

Day 

Night 

Revolving 


11. Duties (list machines used with attachments, etc., if 
important) 


12. Special requirements 

(Special knowledge, skill, 
personal qualities, un- 
usual strength, etc.) 


13. Hazards or unusually disagreeable working conditions None. 

Hot wires Explosion Poisonous fumes 

Extreme Heat Dampness Exposure 

Cramped position Eye strain Poor ventilation 

Miscellaneous 


14. Decisions made, responsibilities assumed, errors possible 


15. Minimum requirements 
Schooling 


Mental 

alertness 


Years of 
apprenticeship 

Outside 

experience 

Comity 

experience 

Remarks 


None 

1 

1 

C. G. 

1 1 

H. S. 

1 

Unim- 

Low Average High 

Unusual 

portant 

1 1 

average 

1 i 1 

average 

I 


0 1 

1 

2 3 4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

None 

Some 

Extensive 

Very 

f 

1 

1 

extensive 

1 

None 

Several 

Over a 

Several 


months 

year 

years 


Figure 21. Job evaduation data sheet. 
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Figure 22. Job analysis record 
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Figure 23. Job specification sheet. 
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The following suggestions are given to assist instructors 
who are responsible for the training of description writers: 

1. Personal pronouns should be completely eliminated 
from all parts of job descriptions. If it is necessary to refer to 
the job incumbent, a term such as operator or trainee may be 
used. 

2. Generalized or ambiguous expressions such as prepare, 
assist, or handle should be omitted unless supported by data 
which will clarify them. 

3. Words which compress expressions of functional duties 
into a mere statement are valueless. As an example, in de- 
scribing the job of “band saw operator'' to say “Usual hazards 
of wood-working equipment" would be meaningless inas- 
much as the evaluator would not know whether the planer, 
jointer, ripsaw, shaper, or other hazardous wood-working 
equipment is referred to. 

4. Short cuts in description writing should not be tolerated. 
There is always a tendency to lessen the work by using such 
statements as “Identical to . . ." or “Similar to . . These 
tag phrases render the description worthless for reference pur- 
poses and delay the evaluation process. 

5. Job descriptions must describe accurately the job as it is 
being done at the time. Frequently supervisors make efforts 
to have the job described as it should be done. The job 
analyst cannot describe a job that does not exist, nor can such 
a job finally be evaluated. 

6. Recording the “know-how" of a job is of prime impor- 
tance, for how the work is performed is directly related to the 
methods used by the employee in task accomplishment. The 
use of machinery, equipment, tools, precision measuring in- 
struments and the routine procedures of the job are all to be 
recorded. Mental requirements of a job would require the 
same scrutiny. What are the necessary mental applications 
required by the job? What are the alternate methods of do- 
ing the work which are left to the judgment of the operator 
on the job? 
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Job Analysis Data Sheet 


1. Designation of Job Mill 

Alternate Designation Dept 

2. Duties. Describe in detail. The terms used should denote action. 

Begin each sentence with a word which denotes the act of accomplish- 
ing an objective. List also the major requisites of the ideal employee. 



3. Items making up the elements of the job and the attributes of the ideal 
employee for the job 

A. Mental requirements 



Evaluation 

B. Skill 

,!/hr. 




Evaluation 

C. Physical requirements 

0/hr. 



iContinued an following page. 

Figure 24. Job analysis data sheet. 
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Evaluation 

i/hv. 


4. Other Data Influencing the Job or Employee 

Number on this job for each shift ^Total on job at present 

Standard working hours 

A.M« P.M. 

Permanent assignment 

Alternate assignment __ 

Shift arrangement if rotating 


Hours per week 

Overtime provisions 

Method of payment 

Promotions: From to 

Number of men supervised Direct superior 

Substitute occupations which can be utilized „ 


Personal tools which employee is required to provide at his own expense 



Figure 24 {Continued), Job analysis data sheet. 
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7. All statements should be clearly and simply set down. 
The goal is not to copy down the employee’s own appraisal 
of his job. Promiscuous use of adjectives only reflects one 
man’s opinion of the job and must be minimized in the best 
interests of the program. 

8. Record all details which are considered differential fac- 
tors of the job. Where does the operator work? With whom 
does he come in contact? What are the precise acts that con- 
stitute his work? These are but a few of the questions that 
each analyst should use in examining jobs. Not all jobs will 
require the same degree of detail, but the description writer 
must be able to select those that do, and enter details where 
requested. 

9. Descriptions of those jobs which are part of a group, cr 
processing team, must definitely establish such relationships. 
In evaluating such jobs the prevailing conditions must deter- 
mine uniform evaluations for all jobs in that job-family. 

10. If it is necessary to use unusual or technical terms in the 
job description they should be explained. For example, if a 
“Phillips head’’ is mentioned, it should be explained that a 
screw with a certain type of patented head is meant. 

11. The length of a job description is immaterial so long as 
it adequately describes the job. It would be ridiculous to 
instruct job. analysts to make all job descriptions approxi- 
mately the same length. 

12. When the job analyst finds that the data he has to work 
from are insufficient he should stop immediately and get the 
necessary information. There is no place in job evaluation 
for guesswork or “faked” job descriptions. 

13. All job descriptions should contain the initials of the 
person who compiled them. With this requirement the qual- 
ity is usually better. 

Sample Job Descriptions for Job Analysts 

In order to hasten the arrival at standardization and style 
uniformity of job descriptions, all job description writers 
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should be given sample or model descriptions on which to 
pattern their efforts. These should be used until each person 
develops the style which has been declared acceptable. In be- 
ginning this work each writer should be assigned only a few 
jobs to work on, and the instructor can then make corrections 
and suggestions about their style and content. The writer 
will soon start producing acceptable job descriptions if he 
knows that his work is being carefully checked. Once a per- 
son has acquired this skill there should be little fear regarding 
his capacity to continue producing good work. 

Assignments of Job Descriptions 

The actual assignment of writing specific job descriptions 
should more or less be left to the committee to decide among 
themselves. Allotment of descriptions is a matter of simple 
arithmetic if each member accepts his share of the work. If 
there are 300 jobs acknowledged and 10 men on the commit- 
tee, then each committee member will have a quota of 30 jobs. 
Each member should choose those jobs with which he is most 
familiar. Even with this arrangement it is often necessary to 
divide the work in such a way that some will have jobs which 
are strange to them and which will require a complete study. 

All members of the committee should have lists showing 
individual assignments of jobs to be written. (See Figure 25.) 
No two analysts will work at the same speed and should some 
finish their tasks ahead of the others they should offer to assist 
wherever possible. 

In scheduling completion dates of job evaluation programs, 
one of the unknown factors has always been the length of time 
necessary to develop the proper job descriptions. The con- 
sensus recognizes that this phase of the work is the most time- 
consuming of the entire program. Just how long should it 
take to prepare a good description? Actual observation and 
experience in many programs has shown that excellent results 
may be expected if a total of two hours has been allowed as the 
average for all jobs. This estimate is not cited for the purpose 
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Figure 25. Committee job-description assignment sheet. 
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of establishing a goal, but rather for the purpose of assisting 
in the scheduling of a program. (See Figure 25.) 

Scheduling the Writing of Job Descriptions 

To the uninitiated the writing of job descriptions is often 
downright drudgery. By this time, the committee members 
fully realize the importance of having good job descriptions, 
but some of them may begin to question their own ability 
after having tried to write a few. Some members of the com- 
mittee may even seek to be relieved from the task assigned. 
This should not alarm the person in charge as it indicates 
nothing more than real sincerity and concern on the part of 
the member. Often a change of assignment to a different de- 
partment will prevent a man from going “stale.” 

The supervisor of the program should prepare a listing of 
all jobs requiring job descriptions and the names of those per- 
sons responsible for writing them. This should be posted in 
the room in which the committee meets. When a job has 
been written up and the description is acceptable, then that 
job should then be checked off the list. In this manner the 
chairman or the supervisor can closely control the schedule, 
gently rebuking those who are behind schedule, and by the 
same token praising those who are on schedule or bettering 
the schedule. (See Figures 25, 26, and 27.) 

Rough Drafts of Job Descriptions 

After all job descriptions have been completed, copies may 
be reproduced in sufficient quantities so that each employee 
will receive a description of his job. Each foreman and each 
steward should also receive copies of all jobs within their de- 
partments. There has always been controversy about bring- 
ing employees into the program at this point; however, it is 
believed that the expenditure of the additional time will pay 
dividends if employees, foremen, and stewards are again 
drafted to assist in the program. But further hazard that 
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must be guarded against exists in the proposed procedure: if 
job descriptions are issued in error to the wrong workers all 
of the employees may be stirred up. And if the classification 
methods have not been fully explained an employee might 
ask: *'How can they classify me now, when the final job de- 
scriptions have not been determined?'’ To avoid such situa- 
tions it is better to play safe and issue to all employees, except 
those on a single-skill job, the rough drafts of descriptions per- 
taining to all levels of skill for that job. The stewards and 
the foremen should be warned against making any commit- 
ments which might later embarrass them or the committee. 

Employee Approvals 

The purpose of obtaining the employees* approval of the 
job descriptions is, of course, self explanatory. It is absolutely 
necessary to obtain employee acceptance or all of the work 
will have been done for nothing. The employee should make 
an honest effort to weigh the contents of the committee’s de- 
scription of his job against his own conception of the work 
he is doing, and not against what he may believe himself cap- 
able of doing. A short letter, as Figure 28 or 29, for instance, 
should accompany the rough draft distributed to employees. 
The letter should carefully explain the purpose of this method 
of checking, and instruct the employee in the manner of 
checking. There is always a high percentage of employees 
who will not co-operate in work of this nature, and an equal 
number who are satisfied with the rough drafts. Over and 
above the beneficial results obtained by the employees and the 
committee, some constructive criticism can always be ex- 
pected. The suggestions of employees which merit consider- 
ation must be incorporated into the program as quickly and 
smoothly as possible. The intimate knowledge of the men 
and the women actually doing the jobs described must never 
be depreciated. Employee suggestions and corrections of the 
rough drafts of job descriptions often furnish the final polish 
and sparkle that set off dynamic descriptions from the some- 
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p»i«. 

Tot all rACTORY AMD POUNORY INPL0YBK8 


Bneloatd 1« « copj of ih« Job deoerlption »• wrltton up 
by th» _ job Bvuluutlon Coanlttaa. 

This copy ifl baint raturnad to you ao that you may road it 
and aaaiat tha Coanittaa In avary way poaaibla to gat tha boat 
daaeription prior to tha tiaa it ia avaluatad. 

Approxlaataly 895 diffarant joba hava baan wrlttan into 
tha job daaeription form* and it ia obaioua that thara will be 
arrora in tha job daaeriptiona or datalla left out which ara 
inportant and auat ba corraetad. 

MOW 18 THl Tim TO ASSIST IN THIS IMPORTANT WORK. 

Xf you foal that tha daaeription of your job ia not right* 
wa ara aaking that you correct it by writing in your auggaa- 
tiona on tha ahaat wa have ancloaad* and returning tha eorraet* 
ad ahaat* in tha antelope protidad* to your foraaan. Tha 
Connittaa will than make whatatar ratiaiona ara raeaaaary. 

Tha ataluation program ia proceeding rapidly* but with all 
care* and wa aak your co-operation once more. 

If you do not wiah to make any cerraetiona or auggaationa 
on the job daaeription* you do not hate to return tha job daa- 
criptiona. t 

Plaaaa naka raturna atailabla to tha Connittaa by Wadnaaday 
morning* July 9. 


JOINT JOB BTALUATZON COMNITTBt 


0. Brown p. Oilmora 

D. Day 0. N. Smith 

J. Wittnar B. Bumka 

R. D. Rodgara J. Drain 
P. Aymon f. Oilliar 


Figure 28. One example of the letter accompanying the rough draft 
of the employee’s job description. 
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Tot ALL fACTORY INPLOYItS 


Your Job Ivaluution ‘CoBURitiet Hm now eomplwtod tho doa- 
eriptlon of all of lha varioua Jobs through out tha ahopt and 
la aandlnf to aaeh aaployaa a daaerlptlon of hla own partic- 
ular Job. 

Tha daaerlptlon haa baan praparad ao that you may chock 
it with your knowladga of tha Job. Sinea no one individual 
or group of indlvlduala haa knowladga of all tha dataila of 
all tha Joba In tha plant. It la poaalbla that In cartain In- 
ataneaa aoaa of you will not agraa with tha Job daaerlptlon 
aa wrlttan. Plaaaa road It earafully, and, if any arrora'^oi* 
onlaalona hava baan nada, tha Conmittaa wanta to have jrour 
auggaatlona aa to eorraetlona/or improvananta. 

If tha Job daaerlptlon «la raaaonably eorraet, do not 
return it. If you are dlaaatlaflad, note your corractlona or 
eoamanta on tha daaerlptlon ahaat and return it to your fora- 
■an. Where daaerlptlona are not returned. It will be aaaunad 
that they are correct aa wrlttan. ^ 

Raturna ahould be in not later than Monday, February 8, 
and earlier If poaalbla. 

Yovir raaponaa In raturalng tha quaatlonnalraa haa baan 
greatly appraelatad, and your Coaalttaa la again aaklng for 
the aana eo-oparatlon. 


JOll^T iOb EVALUATION CCMMITTBB 


Joaaph T. Shutt 
Saeratary 


Figure 29. Another example o£ the letter accompanying the rough 
draft of the employee’s job description* 
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times dull and uninteresting ones that seem to carry the label: 
“Office-composed/* It is not necessary to have the job de- 
scriptions returned to the committee unless the employee has 
suggestions, corrections, and improvements to oflEer. The 
committee can profitably benefit only by handling those job 
descriptions to which employees take exception. 

Writing Detailed Analyses 

After employee comments have been analyzed and applied 
if possible to the corresponding job descriptions, the commit- 
tee should attempt to evaluate the employee reactions. The 
committee as a whole cannot hope to discuss each suggestion 
for improvement, but generalities cannot be dismissed with- 
out further study. It is presumed that each member has 
studied the comments regarding the job descriptions which he 
has written. The chairman should ask that each member list 
some of the typical comments on the jobs he has described. 
In the discussion that naturally follows the committee should 
approach all employee comments honestly and make a real 
effort to profit by the suggestions received. Some of the 
criticism will be meaningless and other returns will center 
around grievances of long standing. That type of employee 
return is easily screened out and set aside. 

Some of the typical direct or implied suggestions will fall 
into the following general groups: 

1. Description approved, but employee claims that he |x>s- 
sesses some unused skills that are not specifically mentioned. 

2. The examples of typical work mentioned are not repre- 
sentative of the job. 

3. The language of the job description is not understood. 

4. Single-skill job description was received but the em- 
ployee claims he is doing a combination job. 

5. The job description is too short as compared with some 
of the other job descriptions that the employee has read. 

6. The description does not correspond to the answers 
stated by the employee in the questionnaire. 
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7. The employee objects to the omission of adjectives in 
the descriptions of his job. 

8. Classification A and B job descriptions are not suffi- 
ciently different to justify two job descriptions. 

9. Job description is inaccurate. 

Second in importance only to the actual evaluation work 
is the process of final correction and the writing of the analy- 
sis of job requirements and conditions. At such a time at- 
tention should be focused on details which could not be spe- 
cifically stated in the body of the job description. The com- 
mittee as a whole will readily determine in the final analysis 
of evaluation the degree of severity, physical or mental, of the 
job, the level of skill required by it, and the kind of condi- 
tions under which it is carried on. The important thing is 
to have a starting place. As a matter of fact, it has been found 
that after a little experience the majority of job analysts can 
write the analysis sections so accurately that any errors can be 
treated as exceptions. 

Some persons would ask why it is necessary to write an 
analysis of job requirements and conditions, when the state- 
ments in the job description would seem to be the same thing. 
The answer to such a question is plainly seen during the 
evaluation processes, when one characteristic is evaluated for 
all jobs. The breakdown or analysis makes it possible to 
locate instantly the data desired, and the reader is not forced 
to read through the entire body of the job description. As 
evaluation proceeds there are frequent occasions for compari- 
sons of characteristic values which had previously been estab- 
lished. In the administrative phases of job evaluation, em- 
ployees will always challenge the total point-value of the job, 
but single out one characteristic for comparison, which is 
as it should be. The analysis of each job .must, therefore, 
provide the correct data in the proper place, where such 
data can be checked without loss of time* (See Figure 30.) 
Aside from all other reasons that may be advanced for the 
desirability of breaking down a job description into an 
analysis of job requirements and conditions, there is an 
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Job Ooicription 


Job r.tfe Truok Drlyr 

Alt. Title 

Wage Code 


Auto, Truck, Tractor 


PrioMfy Function: 

Operate 1-1/2 to 2 ton gasoline driven truck to haul material for the electrical 
department 


WocUng Procodtno: 

Supervised hy: Truck Foreman 

Beceives dispatching orders throughout the turn listing materials to be hauled, 
pick-up points, and destinations. Follows these orders giving priority to 
ones labeled "Rush " 

Hauls equipment for the electrical department, such as motors, armatures, crane 
parts, switchboards, bearings, scrap, steel, copper, etc Hauls line mate- 
rials for the line shop and miscellaneous freight from the plant to the city. 
Picks up packages from city stores New material is usually boxed or 
shielded: other equipment is unprotected. Uses tarpaulin to cover material in 
bad weather. 

Manually loads and unloads truck unaided, unless material is heavy enough to make 
use of crane or helper necessary. Performs crane hooking occasionally. Hay 
overload truck approximately 100^ of rated capacity. 

Obtains truck from garage at the start of each turn and returns it at the end of 
turn. Checks brakes, lights, water, oil, fuel supply, and tire pressure be- 
fore starting out on run and reports trouble to the foreman Changes tires 
occasionally when mechanic is not available During travel obeys safety regu- 
lations and operates at a reasonable speed both In and out of the plant. 

Equipment used: 

1-1/2 to 2 ton truck (#22). 

Chauffeur's lloense is furnished by the company. 


S«Si OMifo aFcmilc Coleri OWUm OColoNd QNo pftf. | imnwAw 

n I AiMUr.. 

Wtbbn— — .1 ... Wlriiktnq'St ought I 
EsfiWii Olptak OHiwI OWrin *r . 


Mctlw4 erpAymnwi Qgrfwr ODay DHsiitIr OHMtwwh OHi 




.pcrtim ODsf QMiJk OShM 


Figure 30. Job desaiption Viith minimum of individual qualifications. 
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important mechanical reason. It is impossible to evaluate 
clearly a job description that has been written in narrative 
form. Somewhere in any systematic description there must 
be a listing of job requirements which can easily be com- 
pared with each other. 

Final Approvals 

Each of the committee members has developed, corrected, 
and edited the job descriptions which were assigned to him. 
Up to this time there has been no formal approval of the job 
descriptions by the committee as a whole. During the editing 
period members may exchange job descriptions which they 
have written. This action not only instills confidence in 
each individual, but it acts as a final check to enforce uniform 
quality of all job descriptions. The job descriptions as finally 
approved by the committee need not be passed out for em- 
ployee approval. There will be many more changes made 
which at that time cannot be foreseen. There should be no 
harm in the committee offering to submit descriptions for in- 
spection to any interested persons. The real measure of final 
approval can only be obtained after the descriptions have 
been subjected to the test of evaluation. It has been previ- 
ously stated that if a job*s requirements can be defined exactly, 
then the job can be evaluated. The corollary would be that 
a part of the requirements of the job cannot be evaluated un- 
less the job description of that part is correspondingly clear. 




8 . SELECTION AND EVALUATION OF KEY- 
LIST JOBS 


Purpose of the Key-List 

Up TO THIS POINT the evaluation program has been developed 
along purely theoretical lines. The selection and sub-divi- 
sions of work characteristics, the forms utilized, and even the 
structure of the committee organization have been confined 
to the design tables. The mechanisms have not been tried as 
yet, and the committee has concentrated its efforts on what 
was thought would work successfully. In an art such as music, 
it is possible to' write compositions which embody all of the 
well-established rules of harmony, melody, and expression 
without actually playing the composition on some musical 
instrument. A composer following this procedure may have 
spent years in learning the art (besides possessing his share of 
that not-easily-defined quality of talent), and the results are 
more or less a known quantity. By the same token, an archi- 
tect has to be familiar with proved equations and formulas 
properly to determine the sizes of the cross-members which 
make roof trusses. The roofs must be safe under varying con- 
ditions of snow-loads. The architect can visualize certain 
conditions which have been proved in the past, and, having 
advance knowledge of what to expect, he provides for certain 
safety factors. He knows, prior to the time the roof is built, 
that it will be strong enough, safe, and serve the purpose for 
which it was designed. Unfortunately the art, science, or 
methodology involved in designing wage structures is rela- 
tively new and case data of past constructions have in most 
instances been neglected. In any orderly approach to wage 
determination there is a point at which the theorAical must 
give Way to the actual and practical. Usually, there is no 
group of persons more anxious to test the evaluation program 
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than the job evaluation committee itself. The committee has 
spent long hours in developing the initial stages and it is but 
natural that they would be extremely curious to observe at 
first hand the degree of workability of their plan. 

Many evaluation committees have included key-list evalua- 
tions in their plans because they thought it was the proper 
thing to do. It is the author’s belief that the majority of these 
groups have failed entirely to grasp the real meanings behind 
and the primary purposes of key-lists. Too many committees 
have laboriously finished the preliminary work\)nly to rush 
into key-list evaluation, construct a temporary wage structure, 
and compare the results obtained with the existing rates. Such 
a procedure cannot be considered as rational in any sense. 
The real utility of a key-list evaluation is in its ability to test 
out how the evaluation manual will work, and at the same 
time to determine whether the members of the committee 
individually and collectively have been sufficiently educated 
in its proper use. Trial under actual conditions is the only 
method of testing the manual for it is not always possible to 
predetermine the quality of the manual or the ability of the 
committee. 


Selection of Key-List Jobs 

The first step in selecting jobs for inclusion in the key-list 
consists of dividing the plant into major divisions which are 
representative of the type of work being performed. For 
example: 


Assembly 

Bakelite 

Finishing 

Foundry 

Inspection 

Machine shop 

Maintenance 


Plating 

Receiving 

Shipping 

Stock room 

Testing 

Tool room 

Woodworking 


First, representative jobs must be chosen with care so that a 
cross section of kll the work will be formed that is truly repre- 
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sentative of the plant as a whole. Jobs chosen from each of 
the major divisions will usually test different characteristics. 
Foundry jobs will test the weightings of physical effort and 
working conditions, while jobs selected from the tool room 
and skilled machine operations will prove an adequate test 
of manual skill, mental skill, and accuracy. 

Second, the committee must decide how many key-list jobs 
should be included in the key-list. No advice can be given on 
this point as no rules or precedents have been established for 
it. However, no key-list should contain fewer than ten jobs. 
To select a lesser number would not constitute a proper test. 
Fifteen or twenty jobs should be considered the maximum 
number; evaluation of more than that number of jobs usually 
invites trouble, as there will not be more than twenty jobs 
with which all members of the committee are well acquainted. 
Key-list evaluations must be considered as only another step 
in the instruction sequence of the program. Any attempt to 
present the evaluators with more instruction than they can 
reasonably assimilate involves an unjustified risk. 

Having determined the number of jobs and the major di- 
visions from which they would be selected, all that remains is 
the actual designation of the jobs. The test would be unfair 
if it placed the manual on trial against jobs that were little 
known to the committee members. Such a practice would 
be just as ridiculous as if a textile-plant committee were 
asked to evaluate jobs which had been written for packing- 
house operations. To illustrate what a typical selection of 
key-list jobs might be, the following have been selected as 
fairly representative of a small plant which manufactures 
farm implements. The total number of jobs evaluated was 
256: 


Job Glassification 

1. Assembler B 

2. Core maker B 

3. Drill press operator A 

4. Inspector A 

5. Janitor 


Plant Division 
Assembly 
Foundry 
Machine shop 
Inspection 

Buildings smd grounds 
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Job Classification 

6. Millwright A 

7. Plating racker 

8. Punch press operator C 

9. Solderer A 

10. Spray painter A 

11. Squeezer molder A 

12. Tool maker A 

13. Trucker 

14. Turret lathe operator A 

15. Wrapper 

16. Yard laborer 


Plant Division 
Maintenance 
Plating room 
Machine shop 
Assembly 
Finishing 
Foundry 
Tool room 

Internal transportation 
Machine shop 
Shipping 

Buildings and grounds 


Preparation for Evaluation of Key-List 

Once selections of key-list jobs have been completed, it is 
important that each member of the committee refresh his 
memory of job content by actually visiting each of the jobs. 
There is too much at stake to risk having any radical diflEer- 
ences of opinion at a time of manual testing. A distinct psy- 
chological advantage is gained if as a result of the first key- 
list evaluation there are no wide discrepancies requiring ex- 
tended committee compromises. 

If the key-list evaluations show wide variations, the com- 
mittee can not help but feel that something is wrong with the 
“measuring stick.” Such reactions can be avoided if most of 
the precautionary preparations have been made. It is often 
possible to trace adverse results to the fact that committee 
members have not fully informed themselves about key-list 
jobs. Hazy or false concepts and plain ignorance of job con- 
tent do not, of course, permit true evaluation. The person 
responsible for the guidance and the instruction of the job 
evaluation committee should be especially alert to recognize 
and suppress in the initial stages any clashes of personalities. 
The first evaluation will usually fan into flame all smoldering 
fires of personal likes and dislikes. Such conditions are not 
always to be found, but to be forewarned is to be forearmed. 
It is assumed that the committee has been amply trained in 
all phases of job evaluation work, but, nevertheless, some 
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members may go on the defensive regarding their own jobs, 
and reason take wings when the question of relative job 
values is reached. To guard against this too-delicate situa- 
tion, the jobs of committee members should not be included 
in the key-list to be evaluated. 

Key-List Evaluation 

Each committee member should be supplied with job de- 
scriptions arranged in order and stapled together so as to 
maintain that order. Loose sheets which get disarranged con- 
fuse the committee and detract attention from the job under 
discussion. Evaluation forms should be made available to 
all members so that each man can record for himself the point 
values for the characteristic or sub-characteristic. The leader 
or the chairman should start the actual evaluation by reading 
aloud the definition of the characteristic being measured in 
each of the key-list jobs. One of the fundamental rules of 
evaluation work is that all evaluations or comparisons should 
be judged by but one characteristic at a time. If the key-list 
contains fifteen jobs, and the first characteristic to be evalu- 
ated is ''experience and training required,'' then all fifteen 
of the jobs must be evaluated on that characteristic alone 
before preceding to the next characteristic. Point values 
which are agreed upon by the committee are recorded on 
the evaluation sheet in the space allotted, and the same pro- 
cedure followed until the last job is evaluated on the last 
characteristic. The student of job evaluation should readily 
see why this approach is made. If one job were to be pro- 
gressively evaldated on all characteristics, total job values 
would become established without benefit of true compari- 
son. When committee members let prior concepts of a 
job’s total value supplant their better judgment their actions 
merely demonstrate the power of personal influences and 
motivations. Evaluation to completion of one job at a time 
forces individuals to press for points in accordance with 
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their own concepts. Relative values established in this fash- 
ion are worthless. 

The average person is unable to change his thinking about 
and understanding of the intent and meaning of one char- 
acteristic to that of another fast enough to permit the group 
to work as a committee. This is perhaps the best argument 
against evaluation of a job to completion. Even were the in- 
dividual members of the committee able to co-ordinate their 
thinking using this method, the evaluations would not reflect 
the benefits of comparisons. The personal interests of the 
evaluators will also vary. It is not difficult to visualize the 
lack of interest of a woodworker during the evaluation of 
tool-room jobs. For first-hand experience the committee 
might even try to evaluate the key-list jobs by evaluating in- 
dividually each job to completion. There is no better method 
than this to impress upon the committee once and for all time 
the futility of this type of evaluation. Such an experience 
will usually place the committee in a position to deny, po- 
litely but firmly, the demands of those who would seek to 
have all jobs in a certain department or division evaluated. 
All that has been said about the disadvantages of evaluating 
single jobs to completion pertains equally to the practice of 
evaluating all jobs in one department to completion. 

Evaluation by characteristic is, therefore, the only impartial 
and rational approach to the task. No one person or group 
can possibly know the values of the jobs until the last char- 
acteristic of the last job has been measured. Good job evalu- 
ation practice does not stop with one evaluation of the key- 
list. The chairman should collect the recording sheets of the 
evaluators when the first evaluation of the key-list is com- 
pleted. A second evaluation of the key-list should be made 
not sooner than two days after the first attempt. If the second 
evaluation shows results that are similar to the first, the com- 
mittee may then assume that in all probability the job evalu- 
ation manual will work. In some cases, the third evaluation 
of the key-list may be asked for in order to make certain that 
the second test was not merely accidental. If a committee can 
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evaluate a key-list of jobs three times without recourse to 
previous records of past evaluations, and attain uniform re- 
sults, then it can be reasonably assumed that the manual, as 
designed, permits uniform interpretation. 

Checking the Key-List Evaluations 

When all key-list jobs have been evaluated, they should 
be arranged in order of ascending point values. Discussions 
regarding the ranking of the jobs should be encouraged, even 
to the extent of asking members of the committee whether 
the evaluated results agree or disagree with their former con- 
cepts of the jobs. Point ranges established for each of the 
characteristics should be scrutinized to determine if the full 
range of points has been used, and, if not, why not. If the 
ranges have not been fully used the original weightings will 
be found to be out of balance. For example, in the character- 
istic “skill,” which was originally set up so as to enable the 
committee to spend from 0 to 300 points out of a total of 1000 
points, it is discovered that the maximum of points used was 
150. Such a key-list evaluation then changes the weighting 
of skill from 30 per cent to but 15 per cent, which over or 
underweights some factors and control of the evaluation pro- 
gram is lost. 

Generally speaking, all of the ranges should be utilized in 
evaluations of key-lists. If they have not been used, the 
trouble usually can be attributed to poor selection of key- 
list jobs or poor evaluation on the part of the committee. 

Checking Characteristics by Point Values 

An easy method of checking key-list evaluations is to set up 
arrangements of job rankings on individual sheets devoted 
to one characteristic only. This is, of course, merely a repe- 
tition of the evaluation method, but, by the addition of a 
few lines drawn between the jobs and job values, a visual 
check will confirm or disprove the original evaluations. Such 
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JOB 

JOB NAME 

15 

Exp«rla«nial coil winder B 

165 

Cabinet iiakor (•ointonaneol 

16-C 

Coil windor B (production} 

360 

Radio Toehnieian 

128 

Castinfo in«poet<or« A (layout) 

365-B 

Exporiaontal aotor builder B 

321 

Motor balancer, band, A 

271 

Oauge repairman 

168 

toekenith A 

3SS-A 

Baperinental motor builder A 

163 

Sign painter 

277 

Dial indicator gauge repairman 

14 

Experimental coil winder A 

336>W 

Analyser and adjuster ( gyro-horison) 

16-B 

Coil winder A (production) 

228 

Brush painter B 

147 

Internal transportation or 


receiving dispatcher 

242- A 

Narehouee man 

37 4- B 

Test operator B 

37 5- B 

Baking and finishing operator B 

371-B 

Shell assembler B 

37 2- B 

Cathode assembler B 

252 

Box maker 


CODE POINTS 



Figure SI. Cross-check evaluation list 
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Figure $ 2 . Cross-check evaluation list. 
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Characteristic: Experience and Training 


PoiOTS 

Foundry laborer 

Plating room laborer 

Shake>out man 

Thread grinder operator 

Bench assembler (repetitive) 

Sprue cutter 

Oven tender 

0- 5 

Final assembler (repetitive) 

Degreaser operator 

Snag grinder, brass 

Drill press operator (repetitive) 

Honing man 

Lapping machine operator, plates 

6- 10 

Turret lathe operator 

Hand mill and setup man 

Surface grinder and setup man 

11- 15 

Centerless grinder 

16- 20 

Engine lathe and setup man 

o 

1 

Final assembler (complex) 

Turret lathe and setup man 

35- 40 

Inspector A 

60- 70 

Tool maker A 

80- 90 

Pattern maker A 

90- 95 

Model maker, experimental shop 

95-100 
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a check list is given in Figures 31 and 32 or might be jotted 
down as in the table. 

Correcting Characteristic Weightings 

If the committee cannot determine reasonably true com- 
parative values after repeated evaluations of the key-list jobs, 
the weightings of the characteristics should be checked. In 
many such instances the committee probably did not have 
access to sufficient job evaluation plans to prevent excessive 
weights being assigned to certain characteristics. The com- 
mittee should also recheck again the points it assigned to 
the step definitions and the actual construction of the phrase- 
ology. If the trouble is not detected after examination of 
these items it is recommended that the committee consult 
with some fully experienced evaluation engineer, who should 
be able to apply corrective measures to the program. 

» 

Use of the Job Evaluation Manual 

Having proved that the manual is workable, and that the 
committee is thoroughly familiar with its use, the remaining 
jobs must be evaluated. These evaluations will of necessity 
be tied in with the bench marks that were established dur- 
ing the key-list evaluations. If the marks established were 
proper, the remaining work should prove easy and interest- 
ing. Well-established bench marks will also hasten to con- 
clusion the task of evaluating the main body of jobs. Multi- 
ple evaluations of the key-list have proved that the commit- 
tee is able to evaluate steadily with uniform tolerances. A 
committee may evaluate on either the low side or the high 
side of the values set up in the step definitions. It is imma- 
terial which avenue is taken, so long as it continues to evalu- 
ate in the same manner. The committee cannot be nig- 
gardly in allotting points during one session, and freely 
assign points for the same characteristic in the following 
session. The recording secretary of the committee should 
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be alert to detect such behavior, and firmly insist that the 
members, to correct their evaluation technique, should re- 
view the key-list jobs. 

It would be beneficial to recess the committee for several 
days before actually starting on the main task of evaluation. 
Almost always the committee is composed of men who have 
important work concerning their regular jobs to be done. 
Give these persons a chance to get back to their desks for 
a few days and dispose of all accumulated business. The 
committee should start the actual evaluation of the major 
portion of jobs with a free mind. If committee members 
are given the opportunity to catch up on their regular work 
they will usually re-enter the evaluation process with a firm 
determination to get it done as quickly as possible and in 
a manner consistent with the quality demanded. 
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Satisfactory selection and evaluation of key-list jobs 
determines the degree of success the committee will achieve 
in the evaluation process. The success of the evaluation 
determines the usability of the entire evaluation program. 
During the preliminary evaluations there existed the possi- 
bility that the test jobs did not include any of the so-called 
“disputed jobs” which are always present in any evaluation 
work. If the disputed jobs did not show up then, some of 
the complexities of real job evaluation remain to be dealt 
with accordingly. 

In all evaluation work the committee should again and 
again be told that at no point in the entire program should 
it consider itself as recording a final decision. Every commit- 
tee will make mistakes, which in most instances are detected 
before the completion of the program. Often these possible 
mistakes become self-apparent and self-correcting. The com- 
mittee must be responsible for correcting these errors. De- 
tection of errors during the evaluation process is considerably 
easier than marking errors for later correction. 

Need for Continuous Evaluation 

All of the preceding committee work has been of such a 
nature that periodic job evaluation meetings could be held 
with no bad efEects on the quality of the work. At first the 
plans were developed and a schedule was maintained as 
the work progressed through regular stages. Actual evalu- 
ation processes demand that the committee proceed as fast 
as is reasonably consistent with quality, and at a pace that 
accommodates the physical ability of the committee as* a 
whole. This is the “home stretch,” and under no circum- 
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stances should outside events or the wearing-down effects 
of long-drawn-out evaluation procedures be allowed to jeop- 
ardize the good work just completed. When a committee 
has successfully attuned its thinking to become capable of 
evaluating the part one characteristic plays in all the jobs, 
every effort must be made to hold captive such thinking. If 
the actual evaluation process can be condensed into a period 
of a few days, there is a greater chance of having the full 
participation of the entire committee. Management mem- 
bers of joint committees are sometimes prone to invent ex- 
cuses to absent themselves from some of the sessions. This 
is especially true when they become aware of the tedious 
grind which confronts them in the evaluation of large num- 
bers of jobs. To permit absenteeism at this point is to 
weaken the final results, as the absent member will miss 
part of the discussions and fail to obtain the benefits of 
group thinking. There is no way of making up absence 
during evaluation. 

Evaluation-Time Estimates 

In estimating the time necessary for evaluation alone, 
the time expended on key-list evaluations should be con- 
sidered. The first attempt no doubt took considerable time, 
the second was probably quicker, and on the third the com- 
mittee acted like veterans. In actual evaluation processes the 
committee invariably reduces the best times accomplished 
during key-list evaluations. In scheduling committee meet- 
ings it is safe to estimate that the average committee can 
evaluate seven and one-half jobs per hour over the entire 
listing. In making this estimate it is assumed that there are 
approximately twelve point determinations for each job to 
be made by committee action. If 350 jobs were to be evalu- 
ated the committee would have to plan on approximately 
47 committee-hours. If evening sessions are held they will 
help to preserve continuity of purpose. 
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Evaluation of One Characteristic at a Time 

The reasons advanced for evaluating one characteristic at 
a time as discussed in the previous chapter are just as applic- 
able to the main evaluation process. Job evaluation is a 
comparative method of studying jobs to determine to what 
extent they are alike or to what extent they differ. The 
average mind is capable of making comparative measure- 
ments where the parts to be measured have been completely 
divided from each other. The same cannot be said of an 
individual attempting to make an intelligent appraisal of 
plural items of a complex nature. Men can not constantly 
shift their bases of comparison and at the same time develop 
appraisals which are of value and have some semblance of 
uniformity. 

Which characteristic should the committee select for start- 
ing the evaluation? Experience has shown that it is always 
more practical to start with one of the more tangible char- 
acteristics. The key-list evaluation should have taught the 
committee that some characteristics easily lend themselves 
to evaluation, are free from argumentative pitfalls, and in 
general seem more tangible. Of necessity the evaluation of 
the first characteristic will bring to the attention of the 
committee certain unavoidable errors and discrepancies in 
the job descriptions. These errors should be detected while 
measuring with a characteristic of work that is fully under- 
stood, rather than allowing such errors to becloud the issues 
while measuring some of the more important characteristics. 
The following order of evaluation of characteristics has 
proved successful in practice: 

1. Physical effort, 

2. Experience and training. 

3. Responsibility for safety of others. 

4. Manual skill, 

5. Responsibility for spoilage. 

6. Mental skill, 

7. Accuracy. 
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8. Schooling or equivalent. 

9. Mental effort. 

10. Responsibility for damage to machines and equipment. 

11. Hazards. 

12. Surroundings. 

13. Connected expense. 


Arrangements of Job Evaluation Order 

Job descriptions can not be placed in just any order and 
evaluated. A prearranged order is vital to a well-executed 
plan. The formula for job dispersal is simple when one 
considers the reasons which necessitate a certain order. To 
permit the grouping of all jobs of one department might 
tend to draw away the interest of the committee from that 
department, and produce departmental comparisons danger- 
ous to any evaluation program. The evaluation process 
flourishes on comparisons based upon different levels or 
degrees of the same characteristic. If all tool-room jobs 
were grouped the program would not permit comparisons 
of those jobs with jobs of considerably lesser skill which are 
not usually found in the tool room. 

There are many good reasons for shuffling job descrip- 
tions prior to actual evaluation. Several mechanical methods 
which accomplish thorough mixing are: 

1. Alphabetical Arrangement. As all jobs in large in- 
dustries have an official job name, it is easy to file these in 
alphabetical order for evaluation. Types of work, depart- 
ments, and divisions are not subject to alphabetical arrange- 
ment, and the results would, therefore, be free of arbitrary 
groupings. The job of “laborer” might precede that of 
“lathe operator,” and the jobs “packer” and “punch press 
operator” would also fit into respective order. There is 
one disadvantage to this method where jobs of multi-skills 
have been used. Where the job descriptions A, B, and C 
have been set up there is always a tendency of evaluating 
along definite percentages, even though the same relation- 
ships are not constant in all multi-skill jobs. 
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2. Manual Arrangement. Committee members often 
attempt to secure a complete shuffling of job descriptions by 
sorting all jobs according to major departments and divi- 
sions of the plant and then making up the order of evalu- 
ation by picking off one job description from each pile 
until such time as only one pile remains containing jobs in 
that department only. The sorter then manually interposes 
the remaining descriptions into the sequence which has been 
determined. 

3. Shuffling. Probably the best results for obtaining a 
complete mixing of all job descriptions can be obtained by 
actually shuffling them in the same manner as one would a 
deck of cards. By this means a complete mixture of skills, 
types of work, departments, and divisions is obtained. Once 
the shuffling has been completed the secretary of the com- 
mittee arranges to have the evaluators* books of job descrip- 
tions made up in the exact order as the shuffled set. The 
pages of all sets should then be numbered for ready refer- 
ence. 

Avoiding Committee Impasses 

The chairman should at all times be quick to sense poten- 
tial impasses, or any behavior of the committee which might 
lead to commitments from which there would be no retreat. 
If the committee has been properly schooled in job evalu- 
ation principles, its members will not permit themselves to 
be jockeyed into such positions as sometimes occur in ortho- 
dox labor negotiations. Where an impasse does occur it is 
usually the result of committee weariness. Recesses should 
be taken at regular intervals. Occasional refreshments such 
as coffee or cold drinks keep the committee alert. Should 
evaluation proceedings tend to slow up because of the in- 
ability of the committee to agree, the issue can be tempo- 
rarily pigeonholed or attention focused on past evaluations 
to determine whether or not prior allocation of points was 
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agreeable to the disputants. Disagreements occasioned by 
specific jobs should in no case stop the evaluation work. 
Discussion of the disputed job should be shelved until evalu- 
ation of the characteristic has been completed. Impasses 
and threatened disruptions arise in all joint job evaluation 
committee work, but invariably dissolve when honest rea- 
soning triumphs over personalities. 

Evaluation Check List 

After evaluation is under way the members of the com- 
mittee will find that they need some device by which they 
can rapidly refer to prior evaluations. If the job being 
discussed happened to be ‘‘fireman, boiler house,"' someone 
might want to compare the proposed points with what the 
committee had already given “cupola tender," or some other 
job which was thought to bear some relationship to the job 
in question. If the job descriptions are not in alphabetical 
order, finding the reference will slow down the committee's 
progress. Even if the sheets were readily available the com- 
mittee would not have the advantages of the check lists. A 
check list is made up as the evaluation proceeds, and the 
names of the jobs are written in prepared spaces which cor- 
respond to point values of the step definitions. There are 
many types of check lists, all of which are designed to give 
instant comparative data regarding points previously desig- 
nated for job characteristics. The check list should be main- 
tained by the secretary of the committee and, at the close 
of each evaluation session, should be edited and the evalu- 
ations of that session sorted into past evaluations at their 
proper places. Each of the committee members then be- 
comes well supplied with comparative data, based on the 
committee's own determinations. This practice has proved 
to be one of the finest stabilizing factors of the entire evalu- 
ation process. An example of such a check list is shown in 
Figure 83. 
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CHECKLIST 

ChmnMteriatig Actual «choolliig 


CL-23 


Job 

Job Name 

Code 

Points 

Job 

Job Name 

Code 

Points 


0*10 Pointa 




1 

1 



5 

Assembier E 

A 

5 

31 

Polisher, cam, B 

A 

12 

10 

Electrical assembler E 

A 

5 

65 

Automatic tapper 

B 

13 

20 

Charwoman 

A 

5 

163 

Gardener B 

B 

13 

17 

Elevator operator, front 

A 

5 

83 

Serviceman, auto 

B 

16 

22 

Porter, shop 

A 

5 

255 

Packer A 

B 

20 

23 

Porter, office 

A 

5 





30 

Polisher, cam, C 

A 

5 





21 

o' 

Matron 

A 

8 






21-30 Pointa 




31-40 Points 

1 


85 

Chauffeur 

B 

25 

182 

Serviceman, pump 

C 

32 

155 

Beltman 

B 

25 

160 

Carpenter B 

C 

35 

122 

Inspector 0 

■1 

30 

357 

Punch press operator A 

n 

38 





268 

Tool room grinder B 


40 


Figure 33. Evaluation check list. 


Evaluation Forms 

Each of the committee members should be provided with 
form sheets for recording characteristic evaluations. The 
secretary should arrange the listing of the jobs to correspond 
with the order in which the job descriptions are arranged. 
The spaces provided for recording should be large enough 
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to accommodate the code and the evaluation figures without 
crowding. (See Figure 34.) The secretary should maintain 
the official copy of evaluations, but it is expected that each 
of the members of the committee will keep his own copy. 
This requirement serves as a unifying influence, keeps each 
man alert, and assists to bring about participation. Fre- 
quently a member desires to refer to a past evaluation with- 
out taking up the time of the chairman; if he has kept a 
day-by-day record of evaluations he is able to find the same 
information for himself. Three examples of job evaluation 
rating sheets are given in Figures 35, 36, and 37. 

Committee Participation 

The evaluation process will be improved by assigning the 
leadership of evaluation sessions to various members of the 
committee. Each time a new chairman starts leading the 
evaluation of another characteristic of work, he should re- 
view the definitions of the characteristic and initiate the 
actual evaluation by reading aloud the first job name. By 
use of the job evaluation manual with its graduated scales 
he might then suggest a point evaluation for the job being 
discussed. The committee as a whole may not agree with 
the points suggested, but nevertheless the evaluation process 
has begun. There may be many differences of opinion, and 
the chairman should encourage a free and easy exchange 
of convictions. 

Point evaluation programs always permit interpolation 
and delicate shadings of opinions, and nothing should be 
allowed to prevent exercising comparisons. In the initial 
evaluations it may be necessary to call upon each member 
of the committee for audible expressions of values and there- 
by determine a consensus. As the committee increases its 
skill in using the manual, both the leader and the committee 
will soon become aware of those points where the evalua- 
tions suggested receive unanimous support. As each job 
title is called, and a point value suggested, the leader will 
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Figure 34. 
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know if the suggested points are satisfactory, A workman 
using a ruler does not call a fellow worker to check that 
type of a measurement. The reading as determined by the 



Figure S6. 


scale is accepted. It should be noted that in citing the com- 
parison a ruler has been mentioned instead of a micrometer. 
Job evaluation docs not profess to be capable of measuring 
jobs in such precise fashion. Therefore, if the job evalu- 
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ation manual is a good one, any person with average intelli- 
gence should be capable of measuring the various reqwire- 


JOB EVALUATION RATING SHEET 

Job Title Dent. 

Rating 

Pmrfifrt 

Equipment _ 

DescriDtion of Job: 

Job AnelyzeH by . Dete Rated by 

Date 

Anelyeis: Rete the Jnh.Nnt the Men 

Factor and Rating 


Base Points 10 


STRENGTH 

REQUIRED 



Figure S7. 

ments of the jobs. In evaluation processes the leader usually 
assumes that silence on the part of the committee means 
approval. To evaluate by such a give-and-take attitude is 
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probably the most simple and effective manner of reaching 
an a«cord. The suggested technique can be reinforced from 
time to time by requests from the leader addressed to the 
members best qualified to give additional information. 

Daily Orientation 

Discussion of certain job features or other delaying events 
may make it impossible to adhere to strict schedules. This 
leads to the possibility of the committee not being able to 
evaluate all jobs on one characteristic during one session, 
even though the advantages of such action are well known. 
Where breaks in schedule occur, it is advisable to orient the 
committee at the start of the following session. The pur- 
pose of such orientation is to recall all the highlights of 
the preceding session and if possible to review briefly some 
of the evaluations that were determined then. This review, 
which should not take more than ten or fifteen minutes, 
has been found to recondition an adjourned session to the 
same point of thinking as existed before the session ad- 
journed. 

Effect of Outside Events on Committee Action 

Committee action can be as variable as the weather. Social 
psychologists have searched for the causes of this phenome- 
non, but they have met with little success. Almost every- 
one is familiar witli those occasions when the boss is in a 
good humor and everything seems to be going well. At 
other times nothing seems to meet with his approval, and 
those who are fortunate enough to be able to do so, seek 
the remote comers of the plant to avoid contact with him 
while he continues in that frame of mind. Committees also 
are subject to the whims of its members, and, as such, com- 
mittees may be said to reflect a personality. 

Outside events such as production meetings, inventory 
problems, departmental reorganizations, and change of com- 
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pany policy have often been the cause of changed attitudes 
on the part of management representatives who found it 
almost impossible to concentrate on the evaluation process. 
Outside union meetings have been known to agitate the 
union representatives of the committee to such an extent 
that it would be foolish to continue until the thinking of 
those men was again stabilized. National events, weather 
conditions, labor legislation, and hundreds of other influ- 
ences have taken their toll in producing negative committee 
action. Not all of the outside influences are as readily dis- 
cernible as the ones mentioned, but the important thing to 
remember is that they do exist at times. When the com- 
mittee work is influenced to such an extent that rational 
thinking is impossible it should be the responsibility of 
someone to call a spade a spade. The situation should then 
be frankly discussed, and if the obstructing influences can 
not be removed the committee should recess till better con- 
ditions are present. 

Committee Tension 

All committees should be forewarned regarding the possi- 
bility of internal dissension. Numerous occasions will occur 
which will provide opportunities for members to take sides, 
or for alliances to spring up which at the outset are of course 
unpredictable. Sharp words may result which can be traced 
to differences of long standing. Often even the most trivial 
expression or action causes an explosion which might well 
jeopardize a committee’s best intentions. Personalities usu- 
ally cause committee tension, for rarely do discussions of 
job values create emotional disturbances. The chairman, 
whoever he may be at the time, must learn to recognize 
these quirks of human nature, and break the rising tension 
by every means at his disposal. Often this can be effected 
by recessing, by the telling of a story, or by a review of the 
work which is still to be accomplished. Committee tension 
usually subsides as quickly as it is generated unless long 
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hours of continuous work have undermined the good nature 
of the committee. Allowances must be made for individuals 
who may be under domestic strain, or as a consequence of 
financial difficulties are actually ill. 

Every committee realizes that the members have a real 
job to do. Were the committee to break up because of its 
inability to reach agreement, then its members could scarcely 
hope to keep the respect and confidence of those whom they 
were nominated to represent. 

Name Elimination 

True evaluation means that the committee members must 
concentrate on the requirements of the job. Consideration 
of and even associated reference to the individuals actually 
performing the work being discussed should be avoided. 
When a specific job is mentioned a tendency sometimes exists 
to associate the job with the name of a person. For ex- 
ample, '‘crane operator'’ is mentioned, and the novice evalu- 
ator might say, "You know him, John Smith— that fellow 
with one eye.” Such an injection of extraneous thought 
temporarily disturbs the thinking of those who might have 
been honestly trying to measure a certain requirement of 
the job. Instead, some of the committee try to envision 
John Smith, complete with eye shield and other unrelated 
facts. Aside from the fact that this personal identification 
detracts from committee thinking, it also consumes endless 
minutes of valuable time. Sooner or later the committee 
will see the wisdom of divorcing all personal references 
from evaluation work. It is the job that is to be evaluated 
and not the man on the job. 

Applying Corrections 

After all jobs have been evaluated, it is always necessary 
to check the inconsistencies which creep into the evaluations 
and apply corrections. The secretary's check list is the most 
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valuable aid in checking by means of visual comparison. 
Since each of the committee members also has a copy of 
the check list, he can make recommendations (before the 
total points on each job are tabulated) for review and adjust- 
ment of point values. This preliminary checking must be 
done by comparisons of point values by characteristics, for 
otherwise pressures are brought to bear on the committee 
simply because one job is found to have ntore points than 
another of seemingly greater value. In short, the checking 
of total points for a job against past concepts of that job’s 
worth is not really a check at all. When legitimate causes 
exist for changing point evaluations, the changes must be 
made in an orderly manner. The law of averages usually 
works fairly well in errors in evaluation. There are about 
as many errors on the high side as on the low side. It is 
an unusual evaluation which results in all errors being 
made in one direction. It is, therefore, reasonable to assume 
that there is a counter-error for each overevaliiated factor. 
To reduce this process of correction to its simplest form, 
each of the parties concerned should then submit, in writing, 
a list of names of those jobs which are incorrect. It is not 
sufficient merely to state: “This job is too low.” Or: “These 
jobs are overevaluated.” Each questionable job should be 
listed on a separate piece of paper with its job number, job 
name, evaluation by each characteristic, and total points. 
The proposed changes and the reasons for the changes should 
be listed in corresponding order. Only when this method 
is applied will the committee be able to make corrections 
in a systematic manner. To make corrections unsystemati- 
cally usually destroys pre-existing relationships which were 
basically sound. 

Recessing the Committee 

When the committee has reached complete agreement on 
all job values, the work of the joint job evaluation commit- 
tee is finished. From that point on, the determination of 
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wages is a matter of negotiation. The committee should 
not be disbanded, for that would imply that there was no 
plan for the continuity of job evaluation processes. Jobs 
change, old jobs are combined with other jobs, and new 
jobs are constantly being created in the usual manufacturing 
plant. No job content remains forever static. The same 
authority that named the committee and authorized its func- 
tioning should acknowledge the completion of the work, 
and publicly thank all members for their efforts in complet- 
ing successfully a tedious and exacting program. The com- 
mittee should then be recessed. 

Before recessing, the committee should outline a schedule 
and procedure for the continuing operations. A permanent 
chairman should be elected to act in the interim. Job evalu- 
ation is too new a process for anyone to assume that all the 
questions which will arise have been foreseen. During the 
course of the work the committee members have enjoyed 
increased prestige in the eyes of their associates, and good 
employee relations are not fostered by suddenly sending a 
man back to the bench. Committee members may have 
enjoyed the evaluation work, the clean surroundings, and 
a taste of ''office work.’' Some of these men may dislike 
the prospects of returning suddenly to the physically hard 
work and rougher working conditions of the shop. ‘This 
transition period should not take too long to complete, how- 
ever. After the committee has been recessed, a few meetings 
for the purpose of outlining the functions of the continuing 
committee will usually solve the back-to-work question. 
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Purpose of Classification 

Job evaluation discussions always place emphasis on the 
fact that the job is to be evaluated and not the man on the 
job. This is correct, but there comes a time when the 
mechanics of the evaluation processes have been completed 
and it becomes necessary to adjust existing wage rates with 
the newly determined wage rates. This adjustment process 
involves employees. Classification of employees is simply 
the slotting or fitting of current personnel into those jobs 
coming under the scope of the evaluation program. Em- 
ployee classification is a pigeonholing process. If 4500 
employees are involved, and the list of acknowledged jobs 
totals 250, it means that the ability of each of the 4500 
employees must be scrutinized by those responsible for the 
classification process. In the evaluation process the com- 
mittee has determined which jobs were representative of 
the unit covered, has written job descriptions, and has evalu- 
ated every type of job. Classification matches the employee's 
abilities with the job requirements and the job titles. Cor- 
rect evaluations and properly determined wage rates would 
be worthless if it were not known to whom the rates and 
job descriptions would apply. Employee classifications 
change when an employee is transferred to another type of 
work. Sometimes company supervisors misunderstand the 
true meaning of change in job content and try to operate 
on a literal interpretation of the word transfer. When an 
employee’s work changes, regardless of an actual transfer 
from one location to another, a change in classification is 
in order. The question of how long a person must work 
on the new job before the classification affecting 'the rate 
is changed is usually a matter of negotiation, or is deter- 
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mined by the company. Sometimes an employee is asked 
to do work for a short period of time in another classification 
which has an evaluated rate higher than the rate in which 
he is classified, or to do work at a lower evaluated rate that 
involves considerably less skill. From a payroll point of 
view it is impractical to make changes for short periods. 
The employee, furthermore, may be confused and unable 
to determine what his earnings will amount to. However, 
labor and management are not in agreement on this point, 
as labor believes that an employee should receive imme- 
diately the added financial benefits from higher rated work, 
and that when an employee is transferred to a job paying 
lower wages, he should be allowed to retain the higher rate 
of his former classification. This principle is illustrated in 
the words of a labor organization pamphlet: * 

Allegedly it is the job which is rated, not the man. For instance, it is 
common practice for companies to hire a highly skilled man, place him 
on work beneath his skill, and thus justify hiring him at a lower wage. 
“If we hired the President of the United States for a porter’s job we 
couldn't pay him more than porter's wages," the company argues. “If 
you hired the President of the United States you wouldn't keep him on 
porter’s work very long,” the union retorts. And so it is with the worker 
hired beneath his skill. The company soon makes the best possible use 
of his services. 

The union contends that a first-class operator should receive the 
wages of a first-class man, and not be paid less simply because all of his 
skills are not being utilized on the immediate job. If the president of 
the company were to si>end a day's time on a routine clerical job, he 
would never for a minute agree that he should receive less pay for that 
day. He would insist, and, we think, correctly, that he is paid on the 
basis that his talents are available to the company whenever they are 
needed. Employees should be paid oh the same basis. 

Timing of Employee Classification 

Timing, of the various phases of job evaluation is of the 
utmost importance and is especially important in employee 

* United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America, C.I.O.: 
The VJE. Guide to Wage-Payment Plans, Time Study, and Job Evalu- 
ation, New York, Arlen Associates, 1943. 
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classification. Let the problem be studied objectively. First, 
employees cannot be classified until satisfactory job descrip- 
tions have been prepared which are acceptable to everyone 
concerned. This may have been accomplished by the com- 
mittee distributing job descriptions to the employees prior 
to the time that actual evaluation work was done. In con- 
sidering the problem of timing, it is assumed that it is 
desirable for the supervisors and the stewards to audit the 
job descriptions. Not until this point has been reached 
should the classification or reclassification of employees be 
considered. Second, the problem then resolves itself into 
whether the employees should be classified before or after 
the evaluation of jobs. There are few if any advantages in 
reclassification following the evaluation process as compared 
with the many advantages of classification prior to evalua- 
tion. The main advantages of classifying prior to evalua- 
tion are; 

1. Saving of Time. During the job evaluation and wage 
conversion processes the classification work can be done. 
This materially shortens the time element for the entire 
program. 

2. Improved ClaSvSification. Since classification is sim- 
ply identifying employees with job descriptions, better classi- 
fication will result if the money angle is avoided. Money 
values of jobs cannot help but influence those responsible 
for proper classification procedures. If each job does not 
have a price tag on it, the process is considerably simplified. 
When a man is fitted to a ready-made suit he seldom fails 
to look at the price tag on the sleeve. Were it possible to 
eliminate the price tag during the fitting process men would 
generally be better dressed. By the same token, in the past, 
too much emphasis has been placed on the rate for a job 
rather than on matching the job requirements to an em- 
ployee’s ability or skill. There are arguments for both 
sides of the issue, but in the long run better classifications 
result when the job price tags or rates are unknown. 
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3. Better Employee Understanding. If employees are 
classified at the earliest practical time, employee education 
has been advanced and installation of the program hastened. 
The classification process is a small but necessary part of 
job evaluation education. Education of employees to this 
phase of the program will be easier if it is done before the 
jobs have been evaluated and priced. Too many employees 
may have had false hopes destroyed in the evaluation process 
and, therefore, may later decide to have nothing to do with 
cooperating in the installation. 

Joint Classification of Employees 

There are many ways of classifying employees, all of them 
dependent upon the policies, labor organization, geographi- 
cal location, participating personnel, and ideas of the job 
evaluation committee of the company concerned. For the 
purpose of this discussion a model set of instructions and 
procedures to guide classification committees and sub-com- 
mittees (should they be necessary) has be^n selected to detail 
the process. In the procedures and instructions, it is as- 
sumed, first, that the company and the union have agreed 
to the joint classification of all employees prior to the evalu- 
ation of the jobs. To make the example cover the most 
complex conditions it is also assumed, second, that multiple 
plants exist, which would require the issuance of standard 
instructions to all plant classification committees. Third, 
it is assumed that the company is of such size as to require 
sub-classification committees. The final assumption means 
that the departments of each plant are so large and numer- 
ous that no one committee would have intimate knowledge 
of the work done by each employee. In cmler to expedite 
classification, instructions should be issued to all commit- 
tees in either dittoed or mimeographed fcu'm, or, if the com- 
pany is large, they should be printed in handbook form. 
Instructions for th6 clas s i fi cation of employees shpuld never 
be given verbally. Inasmtich as employee classification is a 
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phase of the job evaluation program, the total responsibility 
for the resultant classification must be assumed by the job 
evaluation committee. That responsibility should be clari- 
fied at the start of the work. In smaller plants where the 
evaluation committee is conversant with all jobs and the 
people on the jobs the committee might assist in the classifi- 
cation work. 

If an explanation of the classification process is outlined 
to the employees, a favorable reaction may be expected. 
An example of this type of publicity in diagram form is 
shown in Figure 38. 

Form of Instructions for Employee Classification 

A model set of instructions and procedures for classifying 
employees is given here. 

EMPLOYEE CLASSIFICATION 

Before completion of the job evaluation process, it becomes necessary 
to classify all employees. The classification of employees is carried 
out by: 

The foreman and the shop steward, or 
The plant classification committee, or 
The agreed-upon arbitrator. 

The machinery for classification has been so designed that employees 
will be classified by the individuals best suited to do the job. There- 
fore, classifications are made by the respective foremen and shop 
stewards. After having read all of the job descriptions furnished them 
for the department, each foreman and shop steward prepares a list 
containing the name of each employee followed by the job classifica- 
tion into which, in his opinion, the job of that employee falls. The 
two lists are then compared, name by name, and, when both agree con- 
cerning a classification, that classification becomes official. 

Where foreman and shop steward disagree, the name of the employee 
is submitted to the plant classification committee, composed of two 
members representing management in the plant and two members repre- 
senting the union in the plant. The decision of the committee estab- 
lishes the oEftcial classification of the employee. 

In the event the plant dassification committee fails to agree, the name 
of the employee is submitted to the arbitrator, who will classify the 
employee in accordance with his best judgment 
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Figure 38. Employee classification procedure for multiple plant operations. 
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INTRODUCTION TO INSTRUCTIONS AND 
PROCEDURES FOR COMMITTEES 

Purpose, The purpose of this manual is to explain: 

1. The material that you will work with. 

2. Instructions on how to reclassify an employee. 

3. The method by which you will record the new classifications. 

Coverage, All hourly employees in the bargaining unit of Local 

will be reclassified with the exception of apprentices. 

The Material That You Will Work With, Each committee member will 
be furnished with the following material to assist in properly classifying 
employees: 

1. A copy of the various job descriptions that will be needed by you 
to classify the employees you are responsible for. 

2. Occupational code sheets which list the occupations and classifica- 
tions and designate the code numbers to be used. 

3. A list of all employees to be considered for classification. This list 
should contain the employee’s department number, clock number, name, 
present occupation, and space for entry of employee's "classification of 
current duties." As you proceed to study the manual you will find how 
the listed material is to be used in ^our work. 

INSTRUCTIONS ON HOW TO RECLASSIFY 
AN EMPLOYEE 

Under the reclassification program we are undertaking, there are ap- 
proximately job titles which will cover more than hourly- 

rated employees. It is obviously impossible to include in the job de- 
scriptions^ every movement each employee makes. If every move were 
to be described, our job titles or classifications would increase many times 
over because of minor differences between employees' duties. Further, 
many jobs change in content from day to day as the requirements and 
specifications of production change. However, each job does have major 
requirements which remain constant, and it is possible to include in a 
job descripticm the major duties and requirements of a classification. 
Each employee will receive a classification. This classification will be 
determined by the present job duties the employee is required to per- 
form, and will be termed the "clarification of current duties." 

An employee with three months or less service with the company 
will be classified within his present occupation, but the code number as- 
signed to him will signify that he is a "probationary employee." Also, 
an employee who, at the time of classification, is in an occupation to 
which he has been newly transferred from a different occupation, will be 
classified whhsn hh present occupation but will be assigned a code num- 
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ber which will signify that, in effect, he is on trial to the extent that he 
has not been long enough on the job for his qualifications to be fully 
determined. Employees who have had more than three months' service 
with the company, but do not qualify for the lowest classification within 
their occupation, will be assigned a code number that indicates this fact. 

Complete instructions on the use of code numbers as related to the 
preceding paragraph will be found in the last pages of this manual 
under the heading: “Instructions On the Use of the Occupational Code." 

In reclassifying an employee, all committee members should bear in 
mind that the employee is being reclassified according to the skill and 
versatility required of him in performing his regular duties. The classic 
fication is determined by the duties of the job and the skill required of 
the employee to do the job actually performed, rather than any indi- 
vidual skill the employee may possess but not use. Care must be exer- 
cised in interpreting this statement. For example: 

John Doe receives X classification because he is skilled and versatile 
and can do a large variety of work within his department and is called 
upon to do such work from time to time. During the time of reclassifi- 
cation, Jim Hoffman, performing a similar operation, is working next 
to John Doe. However, Jim Hoffman is called on to do only a limited 
part of the work and does not possess the versatility and skill that John 
Doe possesses and hence should not receive as high a classification. Con- 
versely, the fact that at time of classification John Doe is doing the same 
work as Jim Hoffman does not mean that John Doe should be given 
as low a classification as Jim Hoffman. 

With this thought in mind and before undertaking to assign an em- 
ployee to a specific classification, there are, in addition to duties and re- 
quirements, five factors which need clarification. You will find that 
some of these factors are definitely individual characteristics of the em- 
ployee and are only associated with the merit rating of an employee, 
that is, they are personal qualities which determine how high up in the 
merit band an employee stands within any given job classification. A 
detailed description of each of these five factors is presented to show to 
what extent they should enter into the classification of the employee: 

1. Quality of the Work 

The quality of work which an employee turns out is considered in 
classifying an emplj^yee only to the extent of the requirements for toler- 
ance, finish, and^perating characteristics as outlined in the job de- 
scription. 

2, Quantity of ff^ork 

The amount of work turned out by an employee is a characteristic 
of the individual, and k considered only in rating the merit of the em* 
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ployee. Thus quantity of work is not a consideration in classifying an 
employee, 

5. Versatility 

The ability of an employee to perform a variety of operations which 
require more than one type of developed skill is called versatility on the 
job, or within the department. Examples of conditions to be con* 
sidered are: 

A. The work now being performed by the employee is a short-term 
(one- or two-week) assignment due to a slowing down of his regular 
work for a short period, or the work now being performed is assigned 
by the foreman for the convenience of the company to complete a 
“Rush*' order. The employee classified under these conditions should 
be classified in the job which describes his regular work unless the 
added work is of a definitely higher caliber and requires a higher degree 
of develoj>ed skill than his regular work, and the employee is expected 
to perform this higher grade of work at intervals upon request of his 
foreman. In this case, the employee should be classified in accordance 
with the highest knowledge and skill required of him. 

B. The work now being performed by the employee is part of his 
regularly assigned work, but is of lower caliber than other duties which 
are also a part of his regularly assigned work. In this case the employee 
should be classified in accordance with the knowledge, skill, and re- 
quirements of the highest caliber of his regularly assigned work. 

C. The work now being performed by the employee is of a higher 
caliber than he is accustomed to performing and is assigned for training 
purposes to afford him an opportunity to develop his knowledge 
and skill. This employee would not be classified until he meets in full 
all the major requirements of the higher classification. The employee 
should be given the classification that best describes the fully developed 
knowledge and skill of the employee as related to his work. 

D. The work nqw being performed by the employee is a regular part 
of the assigned work of the employee to be classified. Although this 
work is not specifically covered by a job description, it requires no higher 
degree of knowledge and skill of the employee than other parts of his 
assigned skill. In this case, the employee should lie placed in the 
classification that best covers the major part of the employee's work. 

E. The work now assigned to the employee is of a lower caliber than 
work he had previously been assigned within his present occupation 
while in the employ of the company. It must be assumed rin this case 
that either there exists no work the higher caliber whidi the employee 
has demonstrated that he could do, or for some personal reasons (known 
in al! probability to the man knd the company) this employee prefers to 
continue i^mrking on the lesser skilled job. 
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4, Specilization on a Job 

Often it will be found that an employee has been taught, through 
dose supervision, an individual job which may involve making a setup, 
reading special blueprints, or other work a little more difficult than his 
regular job. In each case notice the differentiation; making one 
setup; reading special blueprints. Having been taught this individual 
job, the employee continues to do it over and over again until it be- 
comes repetitive in nature. Even though the work being performed 
may be of the same nature as work being performed by an A operator, 
this employee would not qualify for an A rating because if given a new 
work assignment involving a new setup, he does not possess sufficient 
knowledge and imagination to attack a slighdy different job of the same 
nature without supervision. 

5. Supervision 

An employee who has full knowledge and maximum skill in his 
occupation needs a minimum amount of work supervision or instruc- 
tion in doing his work. Thus the amount of instruction or work direc- 
tion which an employee requires to perform the work which he is as- 
signed to is in some small way measured by the degree of “supervision’* 
that he must receive. For the purpose of consistency, the job descrip- 
tions were, in general, constructed to indicate three levels of super- 
vision. An interpretation of these levels of supervision follows: 

A, Minimum, or Limited, Supervision, This level of supervision is 
associated with class A jobs, in which the employee is required to carry 
through a job assignment after only general instructions are given. It 
requires a thorough knowledge of the job, and an ability to solve any 
job problem, with assistance upon rare occasions only. The real test 
of the supervision needed is met by an employee when he is handed 
new assignments. 

B, General Supervision, This level of supervision is associated with 
class B or similar jobs, in which the employee is required to complete 
a work assignment after general instructions have been given on familiar 
work; or more detailed instructions have been given on new work or on 
the more difficult assignments. It requires a general knowledge of the 
work, but, in addition, assistance is available to solve job problems when 
required. 

C, Specific, or Close, Supervision, This level of supervision is asso- 
ciated with^class C, D, or £ work as indicated in the job description^. 
Detailed and specific instructions are given on methods of performing 
the wqrk, and, of necessity, assistance is available at all times. It does 
not require a thorou^ knowled^ ot the job, but the emfdoyee dionld 
be capable ol perfomang repetitive work without snuch additkmat in* 
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struction or supervision. New work assignments usually require de- 
tailed and specific instructions. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION OF CLASSIFICA- 
TIONS WITHIN OCCUPATIONS 

The following discussion is offered further to assist the committee 
members in properly classifying employees. This information is for 
reference only, and should be used as a guide to determine the correct 
interpretation of the major requirements of a job as covered in the de- 
scriptions for each specific job. The cases cited do not necessarily in- 
clude all of the major requirements. Typical job classifications have 
been selected to cover work in tlie assembly, machining, maintenance, 
inspection, and testing departments. 

Occupational Group-Assembly 

The job classifications covering assembly and related work have been 
divided into five levels of mechanical assembly, five levels of electrical 
assembly, and also individual assembly jobs of a special nature not ade- 
quately covered under the general types of assembly jobs. The interpre- 
tation of the five levels of mechanical assemblers are covered here, as 
these jobs exemplify the problems of classifying employees in the other 
jobs in this group. 

Mechanical Assembler £. The fifth level of assembly is the lowest 
level of mechanical assembly, and applies to assembly operations which 
can be performed by an employee after a short demonstration. Little 
developed skill in assembly is required to perform this type of work. 

Mechanical Assembler D. The fourth level of assembly includes 
repetitive assembly operations which require skill in assembling or fit- 
ting in one type of operation only, and is generally not of a difficult 
nature. 

Mechanical Assembler C. The third level of assembly includes a 
variety of assembly operations on a unit, where a fairly comprehensive 
knowledge of assembly and fitting is required, such as the meshing of 
sihiple gear assemblies. 

Mechanical Assembler B. The second level of assembly indudes 
work which requires a thorough knowledge of assembly and fitting on a 
product which is fairly complex in design and involves operattems in- 
duding the final assembly of such a unit, or making difficult fitting and 
aligning of a complex gear train, induding bevel, helical, spur, and 
worm gears. 

Mechanical Assembler A. The highest level of mechanical assembly 
is induded in this dass. It may involve work such as putting a new 
inoduct on a Jirodtiction basis, or a tfaorou|^ knowledge of the more 
difficult and ccmiplex products being assembled, where outstanding 
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skill is required to perform all of the operations involved in assembling 
and fitting of die various units for proper functioning of the completed 
product. 

Occupational Group—Machining 

In general, most of the machine operations are divided into three 
levels of skill. With the few exceptions shown in the job descriptions 
for specific jobs, these levels are as follows: 

Machine Operator C. The third level of machine operation in- 
cludes such classifications as bench lathe operator G, lathe operator C, 
or turret lathe operator C. The duties will vary for each type of ma- 
chine. At this level the operator is not required to make the original 
setup, but may make minor adjustments to maintain tolerances. 

Machine Operator B. This level generally includes making machine 
setups on the simpler work, or limited setups on more complicated work, 
with assistance in setting up as required. 

Machine Operator A. This is the level on which the work generally 
requires the setting up and operation of a machine for any work 
within the capacity of the machine. It requires a thorough knowledge 
of the machine and the use of the machine attachments. It requires 
the ability to perform the work assigned with only a limited amount of 
assistance. 

Occupational Group— Maintenance 

Most of the jobs in this group cover specific work assignments. 
Wherever the job has been divided into levels of skill such as A and B, 
the job descriptions will show the division of work, or specific require- 
ments for each classification. 

An employee should be classified into that occupation which best de- 
scribes the highest degree of skill required of him. In so classifying an 
employee it is understood that he will be expected to do other main- 
tenance work from time to time. In other words he will be subject to . 
assignment to maintenance work other than that included under his job 
description, should there be a lack of work for him in his occupation, or 
should there be a rush project in which his services were needed. 

Occupational Group— Inspection 

In general, the job classiEcatiom cover every type of inspeaion, and 
each type has be^n divided into levels of skjll according to the type of 
work performed. For this discussion, the job title **parts inspector'' A, 
B, C, or D is used to demonstrate the interjHetation for classification of 
eiR|>Ioyee$ into ^ach levdl. 

Parts Inspector B. This is the fourth level of inspectttm ItHr this 
occupation. It covers repetitive inspection of simple machined parts in 
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related machine groups. The job descriptions cover the specific duties 
for this level of work. 

Parts Inspector C. The third level of inspection covers the inspec- 
tion of machined parts of more detailed design than those covered under 
D, in which skill is*required in making setups to check the parts. 

Parts Inspector B. The second level of inspection covers the inspec- 
tion of any machined part in a given machine group in which a thor- 
ough Jcnowledge of the operations being performed is required. A 
complete knoidedge of the inspection methods for that group is re- 
quired. This level, in general, will cover the higher skilled machine 
inspectors. 

Parts Inspector A. The highest level of inspection for machined 
parts will include inspection of any machining operations in the most 
difficult machine groups, or on jig-boring operations. This level re- 
quires a versatile skill in inspection of first production parts, and a 
thorough knowledge of all types of machining operations in the most 
difficult of the machine groups: milling, profiling, drilling, or jig boring. 

Occupational Grow/?— Testing 

The job classifications for testing finished products have been divided 
into four levels of skill. The knowledge of testing procedures and the 
degree of supervision and instruction received will, in general, deter- 
mine the proper classification of the emplbyees. 

Tester D. This is the fourth level for testing finished products. De- 
tailed instructions are given to carry out the test procedure. The 
knowledge of the test procedure required is generally limited to one 
product or its components in which the test equipment is not difficult to 
operate and the product to be tested is simple in design. 

Tester C. The third level of testing includes the complete test of a 
simple product, and routine trouble shooting. The knowledge of test 
proceditre is generally limited to one product, and includes setting up 
the product for test, and use of most of the test equipment for that 
product. Detailed instructions are given to carry out the test procedure. 

Tester B. The second level of test involves the complete testing of a 
complicated finished product, and routine trouble shooting on that 
product, with only general supervision. It requires a good knowledge 
of test procedures and the use of the more complex test equipment. 

Tester A. This is the highest level qf test and involves the complete 
testing and trouble shooting on any complicated finiriied product, mr its 
components to which a man inay be assigned. It requires a thorou^ 
knowledge testii^ procedure^ and ability to carry out the assigned 
work widi but littk assistance. 
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INSTRUCTIONS ON PROCEDURES TO 
SUB-COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

After checking to see that you have the necessary material for classify- 
ing the employees in your department, you will prqceed to classify the 
employees. (Union and management sub-committeemen should not 
discuss proposed employee classification between themselves until they 
have each completed steps 1 and 2 which follow. The foreman and the 
shop steward will have duplicate lists of employees with which to work.) 

1. Special Conditions of Classifications 

A. Transfers and Terminations. If you observe on the listing the 
name of an employee who is no longer in your department because of 
transfer or termination, do not classify the employee. Instead, write the 
word ''transferred*' or "terminated** in the column designated for the 
classificatibn. 

B. Leaders. Employees presently serving as leaders should be assigned 
to the classification indicative of the highest skill they have been called 
upon to use in their present occupation. Since the title of "leader** 
does not connote higher skill than the classification, but is merely a 
blanket title designating a type of service that is near to supervision, and 
is used to designate those to whom a bonus rate is to be paid, the classi- 
fication of "leaders** should not present any particular problem. The 
occupational code as explained later will instruct you as to the coding 
of such cases. 

C. New Employees. An employee with less than three months* service 
with the company (a probationary employee) should be assigned a code 
number signifying his occupational group and occupation. The fourth 
digit of the code number will be 7, according to "Instructions on the 
Use of Occupational Code.” 

D. Transferred Employees. Employees who have been transferred 
into a new occupation and are still on trial should be assigned»a code 
number, the fourth digit of which will be 6. 

E. Employees Not Qualified. Employees who have been with the 
company more than three months, but who are not qualified for the 
lowest classification in their occupation, should be assigned a code 
number, the fourth digit of which will be 6. 

2. Classification of Current Duties 

A. Take the name of each employee on the classification list and de- 
termine in which occupation that employee belongs. 

B. Read all of the job descripdons for this occupation. 

C. iFrom your knowledge of the wmrk which the entqployee is perform- 
ing, determine the proper dassificatioh in which the eihployee meets all 
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of the major job requirements according to the preceding “Instructions 
on How to Reclassify an Employee." 

D. From the occupational code sheets, find the occupational code 
number for that classification, and write this number opposite the em« 
ployee’s name in the column “Classification of Current Duties." 

£. Repeat this procedure until all of the employees on the list have 
been classified. 

5. Meeting of Foreman and Shop Steward for Comparison of Classifi* 
cations 

A. Arrange a conference with the other member of the sub-committee> 
and compare, name by name, the classifications which each of you have 
prepared. This meeting between the union and the management sub- 
committee members should not take place “on the floor." 

B. If you differ about any individual's classification, attempt to secure 
the facts and reconcile the classifications. 

C. If you are unable to agree upon a classification of an individual, let 
the respective classification stand, but encircle the recommended classi- 
fication code number on each copy to indicate that a difference of 
opinion exists. 

D. When you have completed classification of all employees on your 
list, sign your name on the bottom of each sheet of the classification list. 
The like pages of both foreman's and shop steward's lists should be 
stapled in the upper and lower left-hand corners, with the left and top 
edges matched. In this manner the recommendations of each commit- 
tee member will be visible at the same time to those who will further 
process the classification. The combined lists should be returned 
promptly to the plant classification committee. 

4^ General Summary 

You are privileged to call upon the members of the plant classification 
committee and the joint job evaluation committee members assigned to 
your plant for assistance in interpreting the job descriptions, or for addi- 
tional information which you feel is necessary for the correct classifying 
of employees. 

You are also urged to call upon any qualified person in your de- 
partment such as section foremen, leaders, or other shop stewards for 
information to assist you in properly classifying the employees on your 
list 

Employees Aavid not be told of their recommended dassifications at 
thfii time. At the oosKiusion of the job evaluation program, every em- 
ployee will be informed by a personal communication of his c^dal 
damification. 
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INSTRUCTIONS ON PROCEDURES TO 
PLANT CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEES 

The function of the plant classification committee is to classify all 
employees whose classifications were not agreed upon by the members 
of the sub-committee. Those employees upon whom no agreement 
could be reached at the line level are designated by a circle drawn around 
the recommended classification code number on the listing which was 
received from the sub-committees. It will be your duty to call upon any- 
one necessary in attempting to reconcile the differences in classification. 
When all of the classification lists have been received from the sub- 
committees, you will be able to classify the disputed classifications by this 
method: 

1. Group, if possible, all disputes which seem to be of a similar nature. 
If certain groups can be set up as such, then a study of any individual 
case or classification will usually suffice as being representative of the 
entire group. 

2. From whatever records are available, or from other sources which 
are considered proper, try to determine jointly the correct classification 
of the employee. 

3. From the occupational code sheets, find the occupational code num- 
ber for the agreed-upon classification and enter this in the appropriate 
column. 

4. Transcribe all classification code numbers for all of the employees 
whose classification was agreed upon by the sub-committees, and also the 
recommendations of the plant classification committee to the plant com- 
mittee list of employees. 

5. The plant classification committee should classify as many of the 
employees as possible that are marked “transferred” as they have the 
facilities to follow up on these. 

6. All members of the plant committee will then sign each page of 
the master listing, and forward all copies of the classification sheets to 
the joint job evaluation committee. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE 
OCCUPATIONAL CODE 

Explanation of the Occupational Code 

The occupational code sheets show a space for a “Job description 
number” opposite each classification. This is the number of die job 
description to which you refer in checking or requesting individual job 
descriptions. The **job description number*' is not wd in recording 
an employee's dassification. 
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Key to the Occupational Code 

Occupation: First Digit, Each job has been grouped under the occu- 
pation with which it is most generally identified. Thus mechanical as- 
sembly, electrical assembly, and calibration are all grouped under the 
general heading of ‘'assembly,” and are therefore in group I. This 
group number is the first digit of the occupational code number order, 
as follows: 

1. Assembly. 

2. Machine shop. 

S. Wire mill. 

4. Plating and finishing. 

5. Traffic and stores. 

6. Inspection and testing. 

7. Service and maintenance. 

8. Foundry. 

9. Wood working 

Nature of the Work: Second and Third Digits. The second digit and 
the third digit of the occupational code more specifically identify the 
nature of the work. Thus for mechanical assembly the second and third 
digits are 01, whereas for electrical assembly they are 02. 

Classification: Fourth Digit. The fourth digit of the code number 
may be either 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9, depending on how the employee 
is to be classified. The exact meaning to be taken from the fourth digit 
is as follows: 

1 Employee is to be classified A. 

2 Employee is to be classified B. 

3 Employee is to be classified C. 

4 Employee is to be classified D. 

5 Employee is to be classified E. 

6 employee newly transferred from another occupation and is still 

on trial, or employee has been in the employ of the company more 
than three months but does not qualify for the lowest classification 
in his occupation. 

7 Employee has been less than three months in the employ of the 

company (probationary employee). 

8 Leader. 

9 Single-skill Jobs (not broken down into A, B, etc.). 

Examples 

The following possibilities show of the use of an occupational code 
number, where the employee is engaged in the occupation of mechanical 
assembler: 

L If the employee qualifies for medhanical assembler A his code num- 
ber will be lOil. 
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2. If the employee has been newly transferred from another occupa* 
tion into a mechanical assembly job and is still on trial, his code number 
would be 1016. 

5. If the employee has been in the employ of the company more than 
three months but does not qualify for the lowest classification in the 
occupation his code number would be 1016. 

4. If the employee is working on a job covered by a job description 
of mechanical assembler A, B, C, D, or E, but has been less than three 
months with the company, his code number would be 1017. 

5. If an employee Is a leader in the mechanical assembly group his 
code number would be 1018. 

INFORMING EMPLOYEES OF OFFICIAL 
CLASSIFICATIONS 

Only after all work on classification and evaluation has been com> 
pleted should employees be informed of their ofEdal classiheations. At 
that time it is suggested that the employees not only be informed of 
their official classification, but also the rate which the classification pays. 
This information should be passed on to the employees by means of 
a printed slip signed by a responsible party. There have been and 
will continue to be differences of opinion about the correctness of the 
classifications. Each should be taken up as a grievance, rather than 
handled by the classification committees. Were the classification com- 
mittees to handle the matter, it would mean a continual round of con- 
fusion, for their experience does not qualify them to dispose satisfactorily 
of bona fide grievances. 
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TURE 


The basic wage structure of a company is determined by 
a variety of factors, none of which is related to job evaluation. 
Job evaluation consists of a sequence of job relationship 
processes and thus bears no direct relationship to the wage 
structure as a whole. The two are therefore complementary, 
and when used together can then be the basis of accurate 
wage determination. Since they are unrelated, it makes little 
or no difference which is completed first. In industry, the 
usual practice has been to rush through the evaluation proc- 
esses and then develop a wage structure on which to apply 
the job evaluation findings. Better results may be obtained 
if the wage structure is developed prior to the evaluation 
work, since there is always a tendency to allow less time for 
this work than is necessary. Wage structures concern dol- 
lars and cents, and therefore are negotiable if the plant’s 
employees are represented by a collective bargaining unit. 
Wage negotiations should be divorced from evaluation pro- 
cedures until the actual evaluation work is completed; they 
should be handled in such a way that the committee mem- 
bers are not forced to be evaluators and negotiators at the 
same time. In many cases of joint committee action the 
members of the committee are also representing the com- 
pany and the union in negotiations. 

With or without Job evaluation every company having 
a large labor force is forced to construct a basic wage struc- 
ture, even though such a structure may not have all the 
formal accessories. Companies ii^hich have decided to de>- 
termine wages by means of job evaluation, therefore, must 
be prepared to convert evaluated points to money values 
or rates. This process is commonly called “conversion” 
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and can only be accomplished in conjunction with a definite 
wage structure. It is not proposed to detail the many 
aspects of wage structures, in itself a subject that has bafBed 
some of the most brilliant of economists. Our subject is 
job evaluation, but since no useful purpose could be served 
by job evaluation alone, it is necessary to discuss conversion 
processes to bridge the gap and thus give evaluation find- 
ings practical value. To illustrate this conversion process, 
discussions will be limited to brief sketches of the prin- 
cipal factors involved in any common wage structure on 
which a job evaluation program might be superimposed. 

If a definite line of cleavage can be established between 
job evaluation and the development of a wage structure, 
then, and only then, can we expect to achieve a complete 
understanding of true wage determination. Regardless of 
the manner of approach there still remains a generous por- 
tion of psychological rationalization in wage negotiations. 
Specialized techniques, popularized terminology for special 
issues, and special investigations all will continue to becloud 
employee relationships. The old technique of “fist pound- 
ing on the table’’ is by no means ready to be displaced, as 
human nature does not change so easily. Nevertheless, there 
are definite signs that wage structures can be designed ac- 
cording to plan without forcing the men who plan them 
to consume quantities of headache tablets in the process. 

The principal issues involved are discussed separately in 
the following chapter sections. 

"Anchor Points" of a Wage Structure 

All wage struaures must have two terminal pc^ts (Fig- 
ure 39). The maximum and the minimum rates define 
and limit the wage payments of all employees <m that pay- 
roll. Some of the buxors that vitally affect the determina- 
tion of these two points are: cost of livii^, standards of 
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living, industrial rates in the community, and rates com- 
mon to the industry. 

The years 1936-1944 saw leveling action of many wage 
structures. Government regulations have been responsible 
for part of this action by gradually but steadily increasing 
minimum wage payments. In 1934 it was not uncommon 
to find $.35 minimum rates and $1.20 maximum rates. In 
1945 the range was $.60 to $1.35, showing an increase of 
71 per cent at the minimum terminal point as compared 
with a 12.5 per cent increase at the maximum terminal 
point. The great increase in membership of the vertical- 
type unions which resulted in pressures being applied to 
employers specifically to help the lower-paid groups acceler- 
ated what the government had already started. 

Usually in negotiating terminal points in wage structures, 
past practice was the deciding element. Oir several occa- 
sions blanket increases were granted which when charted 
gave a parallel change to the base line of the wage structure. 
The differentials of percentage increase in terminal points 
as cited in the preceding paragraph would tend to disprove 
such wage structure adjustments. During the period of 
World War II most disagreements centered around the mini- 
mum terminal point or the lowest-wage job range. 

The first step in the negotiations requires that the com- 
pany and the union agree to the rates to be paid the least 
important and the most important jobs. This may be diffi- 
cult to ascertain, for concepts of job values may not be the 
same. In the absence of knowledge about which jobs finally 
are to be positioned at the terminal points, it will suffice to 
agree in terms of “the lowest evaluated job” and “the high- 
est evaluated job.” Figure 39 is a chart dtowing where the 
company and the union have agreed that the miniihum 
terminal point was to be $.60 per hour, and the maximum 
terminal point was to be $1.47 par hour. This first step is 
accomplii^ed without reference to point values of jobs, 
which axe to be determined later. 
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Widih and Location of the Labor Grades 

The width and the location of the various labor grades 
is usually the least controversial of the fundamental issues. 
Often the union and the company enter these negotiations 
with similar ideas as to the proper number of labor grades 



to be established. Most of the experts agree unanimously 
that there should be from ten to fifteen labor grades, if 
labor grades are to be a part of the structure. Many com- 
panies have discontinued the use of “penny differentials” 
between job classifications, chiefly because of complexities 
in wage administration. Robert D. Gray * reasons excel- 
lently when he says, “Such a multiplicity of rates does not 
conform to general practice. If one goes into a store to 
buy shoes, or stockings, or a suit of clothes, he will discover 
that the store carries several grades of easdi of these cotn- 

* Systematic Wage Administration, in the Southern California Air- 
craft Industry, Industrial Reladtuu Monograph 7, New York, Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc, 194S. 
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modities with a definite price spread between them. For 
example, a buyer may have to choose between a pair of 
shoes at $3.95, and a pair at $4.95. A storekeeper would 
not have some shoes at $3.75, some at $3.80, and some at 
$3.85. Prices that are close together imply differences in 
quality so slight that they could not be recognized by the 
purchaser.” 

Employers cannot successfully defend penny differentials 
in rates. For years such rates have existed, but in the light 
of modern wage administration they are symbolical of all 
that is weak in slipshod wage administration. It would 
seem more proper to determine the number of labor grades 
by dividing the monetary spread between the anchor points 
of the wage structure by a minimum differential of 5 cents. 
There is no specific reasoning which will substantiate this 
rule of 5-cent differentials. Usually, if there are disputes 
in the determination of the labor grade widths they arise 
from the exact locations of the grades. If job evaluation 
approximations are reasonably accurate, then there is no 
reason why the number of points included between the 
terminal points of the wage structure should not be divided 
evenly to make up the labor grades. 

Height of the Labor Grades (Rate Range) 

When the number of labor grades has been determined, 
it is necessary to establish the vertical range in money or 
spread of rates to be paid a job falling within one or another 
of the labor grades. Two approaches to this problem are 
possible: 

First, elimination of a range in rates, and establishment 
of single rates (known as “pin-point rates” or “single rates”) 
for each labor grade. 

Second, establishment of rate ranges for each labor grade. 

Single rates for each labor grade present no problem and 
are much easier to administer, provided certain other con- 
ditions are present This sectitm deals with the procedures 
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necessary when it has been decided that rate ranges should 
be used. Rate ranges seem to become increasingly popular 
in the more formalized wage plans. Their existence is justi- 
fied in the absence of incentive programs. Where an incen- 
tive plan exists there is no need for rate ranges, as they 
would complicate, if not make impossible, the determina- 
tion of real incentive rates. Where there are no incentive 
rates, rate ranges permit differences in rate of pay between 
two or more employees doing the same work. The differ- 
ences are based upon the relative efficiency and skill of the 
employees. The extent of the ranges must be determined by 
experience and study. A wealth of data coming down from 
the days of Frederick W. Taylor are available for those who 
might be interested in statistically making such a determina- 
tion. It is generally acknowledged that the range for a given 
labor grade should be narrower for a lower skilled job than 
for those jobs which require considerable training and ex- 
perience. Experience has taught wage structure designers 
that the percentage spread between the minimum and the 
maximum ranges of the various labor grades should be con- 
sistent. This does not mean they should be the same, but 
that there should be uniformity in the rate of change of 
ranges. 

An actual determination of the rate ranges for the labor 
grades may be seen in Figure 40. In the example shown, the 
range as determined by the Range line is 10 cents per hour 
at the lower terminal points and gradually increases until 
the range becomes 20 c^nts per hour at the upper terminal 
points. The lower terminals of the Base line and jthe Range 
line designated FG would, if extended downward, pass 
through tbe point value of the least evaluated job as estab- 
lished by the job evaluation. The upper terminals desig- 
nated HM would, if extended downward, pass through the 
point value of the most valuable job. Ossce the money 
spread of the lines FG and HM have been determined, the 
rate ranges for each labor grade are establidied by the fol- 
lowing method: 
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1. Determine the horizontal mid-point of each labor grade. 
This will be a point halfway between the minimum and the 
maximum job evaluation points which limit the labor grade 
in question. 

2. Draw a vertical line through the mid-point of each 
grade. 
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Evaluation of job in points 


Figure 40. Wage structure with base and range lines. 


3. Determine the point where this vertical point inter- 
sects the Range line, 

4. Project this point horizontally until it intersects the 
scale called Hourly rate in dollars. The money value of 
this point of intersection is the maximum rate for the labor 
grade in question. 

5. To determine the minimum rate for each labor grade 
proceed as in steps 1-4 but substitute the Base line for the 
Range line. 

Due conaderation in establishing ranges must be given 
to ranges which are equitable. A system of rate ranges in 
ivhidi an individual’s progress in the lowest labor grade 
KFOuId be the same as in the hig^t lab(»r gnde is not equit- 
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able or practical. Any tendency to establish rate ranges in 
step formation should be resisted, for example, where the 
range would be 10 cents per hour for the bottom or first 
several labor grades, 15 cents per hour for intermediate labor 
grades, and 20 cents per hour for the top labor grades. It 
is next to impossible to explain the reasons why some em- 
ployees should be in those labor grades which call for dime 
increases, as compared to the elite “fifteen<enters,” or the 
‘'20-cent rangers.” 

Ingrade Progression 

It is supposed that a rate range for each labor grade and, 
consequently, for each classification of job was established 
on the theory that such a range is the next best approach 
other than a formal incentive plan; or, conversely, if an 
incentive plan is in operation, a rate range is unnecessary. 
Once this premise is established, the ideal method of indi- 
vidual progression within the rate range would be that 
method which parallels the operation of a formal incentive 
plan. Two general methods are in wide use for the ad- 
ministration of ingrade wage progression: 

1. Merit increases. 

2. Automatic increases based on length of service. 

Systems of merit increase in which wage increases within 

a given classification are based on “meritorious” performance 
on a job have been difficult to defend, since these systems 
are based on comparisons of individuals to each other, in- 
stead of measurement of an individual against a job standard. 
Such a system puts the burden of proof on the employees 
to demonstrate nebulous qualities of meritorious perfiorm- 
ance, and leaves the door open for the exercise of purely 
personal opinions. 

Automatic increases are easy for the employee to under- 
stand and easy for the employer to administer, but in effect 
nullify the avowed purpose of providing an incentive since 
ibe operatUm of a straight automatic system rewards equally 
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the competent and the incompetent employee. Both of 
these ^sterns have been used with varying degrees of suc- 
cess for many years. The effectiveness of a merit system 
depends, it is believed, upon the degree of precision with 
which jobs are defined, and employees classified. The prob- 
lem remaining is to work out a system which will attempt 
to create an incentive toward more efficient work and at 
the same time minimize the disadvantages of straight merit 
and fully automatic ingrade wage progression plans. 

In keeping with this objective, an employee classified 
within a certain labor grade should receive an automatic 
increase of so much per hour at regularly stated periods 
withirj the range of the grade and subject to a demerit 
review prior to each automatic increase. Under the system 
of a demerit review an employee receives an automatic in- 
crease unless, in the opinion of his supervisor, his perform- 
ance on the job does not warrant such an increase. The 
plan also proposes that an employee who has failed to 
receive an automatic ingrade increase after several successive 
reviews would be subject to discharge from the company. 
Such a plan would eliminate much of the criticism now 
leveled at the so-called merit systems, in so far as it places 
the burden of proof on an employer’s supervisors to signify 
their dissatisfaction with an employee’s progress. The theory 
is that it is easier to detect poor performance than good 
performance, and that it is easier to create objective job 
standards against which employees can be measured than 
it is to define tvhat is meant by “meritorious performance.” 
Some companies have compromised the problem by estab- 
lishing automatic increases through the lower parts of each 
labor grade range, and merit increases for the remainder 
of the range. The assumption is that somewhere within 
the rate range for the labor grade lies “average perform- 
ance,” and that anything above such performance should be 
rewarded on the basis of merit. Silth a theory assumes, of 
course, that no merit is required to reach avenge perform- 
ance. Companies considering a combination of automatic 
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increases and merit increases are duly warned that such a 
combination at best would contain the bad points o£ each 
system without accomplishing the objective of cither system. 

Outgrade Progression 

Outgrade progression relates to compensatory steps to be 
set up as a part of a training program, other than a formal 
apprenticeship system. It is necessary to establish the hir- 
ing-in rate for beginners and a beginners’ rate of automatic 
progression while acquiring sufficient skill to become classi- 
fied. The location of the point at which the beginner should 
be considered for reclassification must also be determined. 

Hiring rates depend greatly upon (1) the classifications 
which have been established and (2) straight negotiations 
between the company and the bargaining unit representa- 
tives. Often the hiring rate will be the same as that rate 
of the minimum of the labor grade which contained the 
classification of the lowest evaluated job. For example, a 
company has the classifications assembler A, B, C, and D, 
and the minimum rate for the labor grade in which assem- 
bler D falls is the same as the hiring-in rate. When this 
condition exists there is no problem. Only when an em- 
ployee is hired specifically for a job of which the minimum 
classification exceeds the hiring-in rate are outgrade pro- 
gression procedures necessary. The case of the unskilled 
applicant who wants to train for the job of grinder in the 
tool room can be cited in illustration. The lowest classi- 
fication of the occupational group of grinders 'calls for con- 
siderably more than the hiring-in rate. All new unskilled em- 
ployees should be assigned an occupational title which would 
designate their occupation, as turret lathe operator, traipee. 
All trainees would progress automatically to the minimum 
of the lowest classification in the occupation for which he is 
being trained. At the^ime an employee reaches his maxi- 
mtini rate as a trainee, his qualifications would be reviewed 
and, if found to be satisfactory, he wottkl be redhosified and 
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given the occupational title of the lowest classification in his 
occupation. From this point onward the employee’s rate 
would be adjusted by any ingrade procedure for progression 
which the company might have provided. This suggested 
procedure afford a fair rate progression and serves to provide 
the necessary opportunity of reviewing the trainee’s develop- 
ment before classification. 

Upgrading of Employees 

An employee should have an opportunity of increasing his 
earnings through satisfactory performance on the job if higher 
paid classifications are open. All systems of upgrading de- 
pends upon two factors: the ability of the employee to do the 
work in the higher classification, and the availability of work 
in the higher classification. 

During the feverish years of World War II the emphasis 
was upon finding as many skilled workers as was possible, and, 
failing that, on developing skills by means of employee train- 
ing on the job. In periods of stabilized employment upgrad- 
ing must occur, not as a matter of course, but only after thor- 
ough and careful consideration of the need for additional em- 
ployees in the higher classifications. Companies which hope 
to maintain or better their position in competitive markets 
must work constantly toward improved production methods. 
This fiict adds further emphasis to the necessity of considering 
upgrading as it concerns specific industrial plants. There- 
fore, it must be the policy of prc^essive companies to afford 
maximum opportunities for promotion, and this policy must 
be administered in connection with all the other factors which 
affect the successful operation of a business. 

In the administration of upgrading, an employee who has 
reached the maximum rate for his classification is reviewed 
by his supervisor at periodic intervals, and he is eligible for 
upgtaiimg if work is available in the higher classifications, 
a^ if he is qualified K> pierftmn that work. The employee 
upgrackd to a higher classification receives the minimum rate 
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of that classification, or the rate he had at the time of the up- 
grading, whichever was higher. The employee is then eligible 
for ingrade increases as provided for by that type of progres- 
sion. Any employee upgraded to a higher classification 
should be considered as on trial for at least a month, and in 
the event of unsatisfactory performance during that period 
would be returned to his former classification and rate. This 
method of upgrading is intended to eliminate equally favori- 
tism and neglect, to ensure a fair opportunity for advance- 
ment to every employee who, through study, training, experi- 
ence, or ability, is qualified for an available job in a higher 
classification. These provisions should not preclude more 
rapid advancement where, in the opinion of the employer, it 
is in the interests of increased production. 

Downgrading of Employees 

One of the basic premises of job evaluation is that the job 
determines the rate, and consequently if a man does the job 
he gets the rate for that job. 

The issue of downgrading has always been highly contro- 
versial, since such a procedure is contrary to the position of 
organized labor. Unions have always tried to peg wages to 
certain points which are usually the point of highest wages 
received by the individuals concerned. This position is op 
posed to the principles of job evaluation. If the company and 
the union are attempting by means of job evaluation to estab- 
lish a sound wage structure, then men must be paid the evalu- 
ated rates for the jobs that they are required to perform. 
However, the rate adjustments which downgrading make nec- 
essary often require the establishment of procedures which 
make some allowances for the employee’s personal adjust- 
ments when for one cause or ano^er he accepts lower-grade 
work and lower pay. This discug^on excludes the conditions 
which may make downgrading ftecessary, and attempts only 
to devise a mechanism for administration of the changes in an 
employee's status. 
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A downgraded employee should continue to receive his 
previous rate for a reasonable time, say a period of two weeks 
or so, after which he should receive the maximum rate of 
the classification into which he was downgraded, or his old 
rate, whichever is lower. The company should make every 
effort to avoid downgrading, for the danger of reduction in 
initiative and morale is something that cannot be minimized. 
At the same time, in a period of decreasing employment there 
cannot, by definition, be the same work for the same number 
of people in those higher classifications as in previous periods. 
Sound job evaluation precludes the possibility of downgrad- 
ing employees and at the same time preserving their rates, 
since the ultimate result of such a policy would be to create 
inequities within the wage structure. 

Administration of a Joint Job Evaluation Program 

The importance of providing continuity of the evaluation 
program has been discussed in other chapters. A specific 
plan is outlined to provide the details necessary to ensure the 
continuity. It has been said that “The real merit of any 
project is determined by its degree of completion.” Job 
evaluation is not completed until definite plans and provi- 
sions are made to ensure the proper disposition of the every- 
day problems which arise in the operation of an evaluation 
plan. Since joint efforts in job evaluation work have on the 
average worked very well, there are no good reasons why joint 
efforts cannot be utilized in the continuing processes. 

After the actual evaluation work has been completed by 
the joint job evaluation committee a permanent chairman is 
appointed. This person could very well be the salary and 
wage administrator of the company, or some other person who 
is held responsible for the wage structure of the company. He 
should keep all regular minutes of the proceedings of regular 
and special meetii^. As permanent chairman his principal 
function is to advise, counsel, and provide facilities which 
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help to expedite the work of the committee. He has no 
official vote in the work of the committee. 

The primary functions of the continuing joint job evalua- 
tion committee are to maintain and promote internal con- 
sistency of wage rates, and to explain this consistency to all 
employees by means of regular and systematic approaches. 
Both management and labor must regard wage administration 
in the light of a true projection of the original evaluation 
plan. New jobs which require study and evaluation will 
appear. The general rate structure will have to be checked 
periodically with the wage structures of the industry and 
the community. Changes must be made with change, and 
sometimes methods of countering these changes must be 
provided. An outline of procedure designed to cover most 
of the problems which might arise under normal routine is as 
follows: 

1. Evaluation of New Jobs 

A. A company may have advance knowledge of special 
equipment or some new setup which in the near future will 
require man-power. In such a case, the secretary or chairman 
of the evaluation committee declares such jobs to be new 
classifications or occupations. Any member of the committee 
may bring to the attention of the committee a job which he 
believes to be distinctly different from existing jobs. The 
action of the committee is in all cases to be considered final. 

B. When a new job has been established, the secretary de- 
velops a job description and evaluates it by using the job 
evaluation manuaL He then applies the number of evaluated 
points to the wage structure and thus determines the labor 
grade, and maximum and minimum wage rates for the job. 
A record should be kept of all jobs that were evaluated in 
diis manner, and such jobs would then be either approved 
or rejected in the tegular meetings of the eonunittee- 
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2. Review of Evaluations and Job Descriptions 

Since the job content of any classification is subject to al- 
most constant change, the review of the job and its corre- 
sponding job description should be set up on a perpetual 
audit basis. If the wage structure is constantly patroled, the 
opportunity of unbalance is considerably reduced. These 
jobs should be reviewed in a systematic fashion at regular in- 
tervals. Reviewing is especially important if a large number 
of job classifications must be considered. The job analysts 
should study the jobs and make suggestions for changes the 
year around, rather than attempt to check the job descriptions 
only once a year. It would be ridiculous to believe that the 
original job descriptions were free from omissions and errors. 
The wage administration policy must provide means of de- 
tecting and correcting such errors. 

Most companies experience pressure moves or organized 
campaigns to increase the point values of jobs; these moves 
would in turn result in higher wage rates. If they are not 
resisted the structure becomes unbalanced, and the employees 
are again dissatisfied with the inequities which results. The 
continuing wage administration committee should be in- 
structed in the dangers involved in distorting job values for 
the tenqwrary financial relief of aggrieved employees. The 
only proper method of increasing wages is to open negotia- 
tions looking toward an upward relocation of the anchor 
points. Piececfteal attacks through inflating job values will 
only jeopardize the true relative values which have been 
established in an orderly manner. All matters coming before 
the continuing joint job evaluation committee which cannot 
be resolved by the committee should be settled by an arbi- 
trator, as the regular grievance committees are not usually 
qualified to render equitable decisions on this type of work. 
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In installations of job evaluation procedures in plants of an 
appreciable size, management must always be certain that 
foremen and supervisors at the working level understand the 
chronology of events related to the wage issues. Progressive 
companies recognize the importance of “selling” their super- 
vision on the merits of this type of wage determination, and 
are constantly devising methods to explain in detail, from a 
managerial standpoint, the objectives sought and the pro- 
cedures used. 

In the past, foremen and supervisors have often been solely 
responsible for the determination and the setting of wage 
rates. Suddenly to relieve supervisory employees of this re- 
sponsibility without reasonable explanation would be cause 
for those employees to wonder just where they stood in the 
general scheme of things. This transition period is impor- 
tant, and cannot be passed oS as just one of the aspects of the 
changing times. Experience has shown that anything that is 
done to assist the foremen and supervisors fully to understand 
the evaluation procedures is well worth the time and effort of 
management. In instances of joint participation the unions 
have always made it a point to keep the stewards well in- 
formed on the progress and details of the work. Unfortu- 
nately management has not always realized the importance 
of doing the same with its supervisors, who by the very nature 
of their woik. are responsible in a latge way for the success of 
the program. 

To illustrate some of the possibilities of educating super- 
visory personnel in job evaluation, o&mpanies have found it 
helpful to issue job evaluatimi m|nuais expressly directed 
toward supervisory levels. An example of one of the better 
manuals follows: ’ C 
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A MANUAL FOR FOREMEN AND SUPER- 
VISORS FOR USE IN THE JOINT JOB 
EVALUATION PROGRAM 

INTRODUCTION 

A new plan for the payment of hourly employees has b^en put into 
operation throughout the company. This new plan applies to all hourly 

employees (with the exception of ) within the 

bargaining unit represented by Local This 

plan is called the Joint Job Evaluation Plan. 

This manual has been written primarily for the foremen and super- 
visors whose job it will be to work under the terms of the plan and to 
answer the questions of employees concerning its various features. 
Because of this an attempt has been made to incorporate in the manual 
not only a complete outline of the plan itself, but also to include, in some 
detail, the historical background which led to its inception, an explana- 
tion of the method used to determine job values, and a graphical pre- 
sentation explaining how the wage structure was developed. 

The plan differs markedly from our former system and embraces 
many features which will require careful study by foremen and super- 
visors if they are to be fully understood. However, it should not be in- 
ferred from this that the plan presents complexities or contains any- 
thing of a highly technical or “hard-to-understand*' nature. Job evalu- 
ation owes its wide acceptance by labor and management alike to the 
fact that it is a plan which the employees can comprehend without spe- 
cialized training. 

In its development the plan has involved the expenditure of a vast 
amount of time and energy on the part of both union and company 
representatives. It has been a joint effort, and it is confidendy expected 
that it will operate to the mutual advantage of the employees who come 
within its scope and the company. The more you know about the plan 
the better equipped you will be to discuss its various features with both 
present and future employees. 

SECTION I, WHY JOB EVALUATION? 

On - ■ j Local was certified by the 

National Labor Reladons Board as the collective bargaining agent for 
all hourly paid production and maintenance employees in the company. 
This certification was based on the result of an election held under 
N.L.R.B. rules and regulations. Shordy thereafter, negotiations began 
between the union and the company looking to the execution of a col- 
lective labor ag^reement. At an early stage in the negodadonSi when it 
appeared tbat a lengthy period might elapse before agreement could be 
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readied, it was determined that the agreement, as finally negotiated, 

would be effective as of On 

the union and the company agreed to submit all unresolved issues 

to determination by arbitration. In doing so both the union and the 
company expressly stated that they were in agreement on the following 
paragraph and desired that it be written into and become part of the 
resulting collective labor agreement: 

A committee consisting of representatives of the company and of the 
union shall be organized for the purpose of preparing a job classifica* 
tion system for the employees of the company, and shall classify em- 
ployees according to the system worked out. In the event of any dis- 
agreement, the classification upon which the company and the union 
are unable to agree shall be submitted to the arbitrator for decision. 

By the terms of this paragraph, therefore, early provision was made 
for setting up the committee we now refer to as the Joint Job Evalua- 
tion Conunittee. 

The Joint Job Evaluation Committee 

Immediately a Joint Job Evaluation Committee was appointed to 
plan, develop, and execute a program of job evaluation applicable to the 
type of work performed in the company. This committee was composed 
of five union representatives and five management representatives and 
was committed to pursue its objectives impartially and in accordance 
with sound principles of job evaluation as determined by a study of some 
of the more successful plans in current use in industry. 

SECTION II. WHAT JOB EVALUATION IS 

1. Sethnc up the Program 

In its deliberations on the subject, the Joint Job Evaluation Com- 
mittee was fortunate in having the advice and counsel of Mr. ___ 

who had repeatedly demonstrated his ability in this 

field. The committee also had the advantages of the voluminous refer- 
ence data that has been developed in the more successful job evaluation 
plans in current use in industry. Many of these plans have been in 
successful operation for many years. (Job evaluation is over twenty 
years old and has been consistently improved as its use has become wid- 
ened.) As a result of discussion and study of the various plans the com- 
mittee found that to achieve its objectives it would have to set up and 
cany out a broad program of activities. A geheral outline of this pro- 
gram can be given as follows; 

1. Every job within the scope of the pnigrm would l^ve be idimtl^ 

ficd and given a distinguishing title and job nmim* 
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2. A description would have to be written for each job to define 
dearly the requirements of that job. 

3. Each employee would have to be classified in accordance with 
the tide of the job description which best described his or her work. 

4. A job evaluation manual would have to be written to serve as a 
‘^yardstick” in evaluating the jobs. 

5. Each job would have to be evaluated in accordance with the job 
evaluation manual. 

2. Job Titles and Job Descriptions 

The committee was immediately faced with the fact that if it were 
to undertake to evaluate all the jobs in the company it must know what 
these jobs were, and have a factual description of each. Job titles and 
job descriptions, therefore, became the first and second objectives re« 
spectively on the committee's program. The company had expanded its 
personnel and facilities to meet production requirements with such speed 
that its classification system no longer gave a clear picture of the jobs 
being performed by many of the employees. Accordingly, to accom- 
plish its first objective, the committee drew up a tentative list of all 
existing jobs then being performed in the company. This tentative list 
was submitted to all foremen and shop stewards, who were invited to 
study it and to recommend changes. Upon receipt of recommendations, 
the committee drew up a new list of acknowledged jobs and, with this 
as a guide, and after the characteristics of work had been determined, 
the writing of the job descriptions was started. 

To carry out the second objective each member of the committee 
undertook to write descriptions for those jobs with which he was al- 
ready familiar, or which, because of his geographical location, he was 
in a position to study at first hand. In the meantime a questionnaire 
had been distributed to all employees asking them to describe their 
jobs. The answers to these questionnaires became available to the 
committee as a further aid in writing the job descriptions. It should be 
noted that job descriptions are necessary to the operation of any job 
evaluation plan for these reasons: 

1. They are required by the committee when evaluating jobs. 

2. They are a permanent record of what the committee visualized the 
job content as being composed of. Any subsequent change in job con- 
cent can thus be readily identified and ^e job re-evaluated. 

S. They axe a necessary guide for classifying employees. 

They are important for employee information. 

5. They are an aid in the proper hiring and placement of employees. 

The wtnrk of writing the descriptions was completed by - r 

at whidi time they were submitted to foremen, supervisees, and shop 
stewards for critscism mr approval. The descriptions were then written 
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in final form and the committee was in a position to give its undivided 
attention to creating a job evaluation manual for use in evaluating all 
the hourly-rated jobs within the scope of the program, and a procedure 
for the classification of employees. Considerable work had already been 
accomplished toward both of these ends but several problems still re- 
mained. 

3. The Job Evaluation Manual 

The task of writing the job evaluation manual was probably the most 
delicate and difficult of the committee's deliberations. The manual was 
to be the means whereby the relative value of jobs would be measured, 
not only then but in the years ahead. To serve this end successfully 
only two things were necessary, namely, agreement by both parties 
that: 

(1) This will be our standard of measurement, and 

(2) This is how we will use it. 

The manual could be theoretically perfect as a means of measuring 
relative job values, but if either the employees or management were 
skeptical of its fairness or at odds as to how it should be interpreted then 
the manual would defeat its hard-won end. That the manual as finely 
approved by the Joint Job Evaluation Committee has been used suc- 
cessfully for some time now is a testimonial to the painstaking care 
which went into its development A brief explanation of the manual 
follows: 

JOB CHARACTERISTICS 

The Joint Job Evaluation Plan is based on 

the assumption that the company pays its employees for certain specific 
characteristics which they possess and which are necessary to the per- 
formance of the job. These characteristics of work are: 

1. Education. 

a. Schooling or its equivalent 

b. Experience and training. 

2. Skill, 

a. Manual skill. 

b. Mental skill. 

3. Responsibility. 

a. For safety of others. 

b. For spoilage of productive parts and productive materials. 

c. For dtoage to machine and equipment. 

4. Accuracy. 

5. Physical effort. 

6. Mental effm (concentration). 

7. Working conditions. 

a, Hasa^ to self. 

Sunmindings. 

c Connected expense. 
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These characteristics are the ones which the committee found entered 
most frequently into the jobs being performed in the company. Other 
companies, performing a different type of work, might have different 
characteristics but in so far as the company is concerned these are the 
ones which were felt to be the most significant. In other words, when we 
talk about a job we are talking about a combination of these seven 
characteristics. 

WEIGHTING THE CHARACTERISTICS 

It is obvious that some of these seven characteristics deserve more 
recognition than others and this fact should therefore be reflected in 
any evaluation of the individual jobs. The committee, having de- 
cided that the basis for evaluation would be a scale of points ranging 
from 0 to 1000, divided this number of points among the various char- 
acteristics, each of which was assigned a specific number of points in 
proportion to the importance, or weight, which the committee felt 
should be given to it. The job evaluation manual shows in detail the 
number of points which were assigned to each characteristic. 

BREAKDOWN OF CHARACTERISTICS 

The extent to which any characteristic enters into a job depends 
upon the nature of the job. For example: a jig borer operator who 
must be able to read and interpret complex blueprints and solve prob- 
lems involving trigonometric functions obviously requires more school- 
ing than does a porter. Because of this variation each characteristic is 
of necessity broken down into steps, each step being assigned a range 
of points clearly designating a level or degree. Thus in the job evalua- 
tion manual we find that schooling or its equivalent, which is part of 
the characteristic education, is broken down into six steps, the lowest of 
which is assigned points ranging from 0 to 12 because the **job requires 
only the understanding of simple verbal instructions.” The sixth step 
on the other hand is assigned points ranging from 63 to 75 because the 
”job requires an all-round knowledge of electrical, mechanical, or chem- 
ical principles.” In this manner each characteristic is broken down so 
that in actual evaluation an analysis of each step makes it possible to 
say definitely what step in each characteristic the job falls in. As the 
range of points for each step is relatively small it is then a simple 
matter for the Joint Job Evaluation Committee, on the basis of the 
pooled judgment of all its members, to determine the number of points 
which should be given for the various characteristics. The sum total of 
the points of all ^aracteriscics determines the final value or evaluation 
of the job. 

Sufficient copies of the joint job evaluation manual have already been 
distributed to make it a simple matter for any one ^o wishes to study 
its contents hi greater detail to obtain one and study it at his leisure. 
Ihe {Qtegmng patagrapli8''are intended to point out the reasoning which 
the ixnnmittee used imdevetoping a manuaL 
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4. Employee Classification 

A detailed procedure for the classifying of employees under the new 
job titles as determined by the committee was completed early in 

This procedure provided for the setting up 

of a classification committee in each of the various company plants* 
These committees were composed of two management members ap- 
pointed by the respective plant managers, and two union members 
appointed by the union. All plant classification committees were under 
the jurisdiction of the Joint Job Evaluation Committee and were sub- 
ject to the rulings of that committee in all matters of interpretation or 
procedure. In turn, however, the plant classification committees were 
given full authority over a large number of departmental sub-com- 
mittees which they were empowered to set up to do the actual classi- 
fying of employees. The sub-committees were composed of two mem- 
bers; a foreman and a shop steward. One or more such sub-committees 
were appointed in each department. 

AU of these committees had been appointed and were functioning 
by To prepare them for the work of classi- 

fication several joint meetings were held and listings of employees, job 
descriptions, and printed detailed instructions covering policy and 
procedure issued to each member. Classification was completed by 

thereby completing the committee's fourth 

objective. In the meantime other phases of work were being done by 
the evaluation committee. 

SECTION IIL HOW JOB EVALUATION WORKS 

Completion of the job evaluation manual enabled the work of actual 

evaluation to proceed, with the result that by 

all jobs had been evaluated. The company and the union were now 
for the first time in a position to discuss wages on the basis of known 
facts about each job; more important, agreement had been reached as 
to the relative value of any one job as compared with another. For the 
time being the work of the Joint Job Evaluation Committee was com- 
pleted and the results of its efforts turned over to the company and the 
tmion negotiating committees to serve as a basis for a new wage struc- 
ture to be included in the labor agreement then being negotiated. 
Around this wage structure was to be built the Joint Job Evaluation 
Plan undbr which we are now operating. 

1. Negotiating the Wage SntuemmE 
It will recalled that die prelimiiiafy agreement fined R minimum 
of $.70 per hour for the lcm»ctt dasrifkatiofi and a maximum rate 
$1.95 hour for die highest dit»ificaciots> at vms to be determined 
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by job evaluation. The lowest classification proved to be mechanical 
ASSEMBLER £ with 484 points, and the highest classification tool maker a 
with 1070 points. The result was the Basic wage line shown in Figure 
41 [of the present volume]. By negotiation the company and the union 
agreed to a range of $.70 to $.84 for the lowest classification, and a range 
of $1.35 to $1.55 for the highest classification, thus establishing two wage 
lines: Base or evaluation line and a Range line, as shown in Figure 42 
[of the present volume]. These two lines were the foundation upon 
which was built a proposed wage structure. This wage structure was 
later modified by terms of the ruling subsequently received from the 
National War Labor Board. 

On the job evaluation plan was approved by 

the government with some changes, the most significant of which were 

(1) that a range of $.70 to $.80 was set for the lowest classification, and 

(2) a range of $1.33 to $1.53 was set for the highest classification. [See 
Figure 43.] As the wage structure for which we had asked approval was 
based on a system of labor grades (see the section on labor grades fol- 
lowing), the immediate effect of this part of the ruling was reflected in 
the adjustments that became necessary to bring the rate range for each 
labor grade in line with the ruling. The adjusted labor grades are 
shown in Figure 44 [of the present volume]. Apart from the actual 
wage structure a system of ingrade and outgrade rate progressions was 
also embodied in the plan together with other features some of which 
were accepted and some modified under the terms of the ruling. All 
of these modifications were incorporated into the Joint Job Evaluation 
Plan and are part of the current labor agreement. (See Fig. 45.) 

2. Labor Grades 

There are three hundred and fifty-six (356) jobs covered by the Joint 
Job Evaluation Plan, each job having a different point value and, in 
theory, a different rate range. From an administrative viewpoint so 
many rate ranged are impractical for many reasons. It was therefore 
decided, in negotiation, that all jobs which evaluated within certain 
specified point ranges would be grouped together so that each job in 
any one group would have the same rate range. These groupings are 
called labor grades and, in deciding on their use, the company and the 
union were following a pattern which is fairly common to all large 
companies, and were also recognizing the advantages which such group- 
ing offers. Some of these advantages are: 

1. Labor grades eliminate numerous wage rates in terms of minimums 
and maximumSi 

2. Labor grades eliminate much c o ncer n among employees as to 
'*'penny differencials*' between almost similar jobs, 

5, Labor gra4e| facilitate adsninistration^ 
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F^ure 42. Wage itractiire devel(^>ed Imm ari>iaratkm award. 
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Figure 43. Final adjustment of basic wage structure. 
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Figure 45. Labor grades showing automatic progressions. 
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4. Labor grades make it easier to set up progressions that are under- 
standable to the employees in terms of associated or related jobs. 

In keeping with the above, fifteen labor grades have been established 
as shown in Figure 45 [of the present volume]. The point range and 
the rate range for each of these labor grades is given in the table. 

LABOR GRADE: POINT RANGE AND RATE RANGE 


Labor 

Grade 

Evaluated Range 

IN Points 

Rate Range in 
Cents and Dollars 

1 

484- 524 

$0.70 

$0.80 

2 

525- 564 

0.74 

0.85 

3 

565- 604 

0.79 

0.90 

4 

605- 644 

0.83 

0.96 

S 

645- 684 

0.88 

1.01 

6 

685- 724 

0.92 

1.06 

7 

725- 764 

0.97 

1.11 

S 

765- 804 

1.01 

1.17 

9 

805- 844 

1.06 

1.22 

10 

845- 884 

1.10 

1.27 

11 

885- 924 

1.15 

1.32 

12 

925- 964 

1.20 

1.37 

13 

965-1004 

1.25 

1.42 

14 

1005-1044 

1.29 

1A7 

15 

1045-1070 

1.33 

1.53 


The evaluation of the job determines the labor grade that applies to 
the job. For example^ if a job evaluated to 770 points it will auto- 
matically fall into labor grade 8 having a rate range of $1.01 to $1.17. 
Thus the labor grade which will apply to a new job established in the 
future will be dependent upon the total number of points as evaluated 
by the Joint Job Evaluation Committee. 

8. Trainees 

The Joint Job Evaluation Plan recognizes the fact that it is not al- 
ways possible to hire employees with the requisite skill for even the 
lowest dassihcation in a skilled or semi-skilled occupation. Accord- 
ingly, it establishes a hiring rate of 60 cents per hour for all new un- 
skilled employees entering into occupations the nature of which permit 
tbesr advancement in the occupation as they acquire additional knowl- 
edge and skilL Employees in this Gregory will hereafter be dassilfied 
m iRAtNXKS withifi their occupation* For escample, a new umkiUed em- 
jdoyee desiring employment as a drill press operator will be hired at 

4.. • 
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60 cents per hour and will be classified drill press operator* trainee. 
As he progresses he will in time reach the lowest classification in his 
occupation at which time his rate is governed by the labor grade in 
which his classification falls. The time it will take such an employee 
to advance thus far and his wage progression from date of hire is ex- 
plained in detail in the following section on wage progression. 

4. Wage Progression 

Incorporated in the Joint Job Evaluation Plan is a systematized pro- 
cedure whereby an employee becomes eligible periodically for rate in- 
creases within clearly defined limitations. This system of wage progress 
divides itself into three distinct categories: outgrade progression* ingrade 
progression* and upgrading* which will be explained in this order. 

1. Outgrade Progression. The term “outgrade progression*' is used 
to designate the wage advancement by time periods of new unskilled 
employees (trainees) from date of hire until they reach the minimum of 
the lowest classification in the occupation for which they were hired. 
As outlined above* all such employees are hired at 60 cents per hour and 

are subject to automatic increases as given in Article Wages, 

Clause of the Labor Agreement. This clause reads as follows: 

All new unskilled employees (except errand boys) shall be hired at 
the rate of 60 cents per hour* and shall be classified as [occupation]* 
TRAINEE* and each sudi trainee shall receive an automatic increase of 10 
cents per hour after the first three months (to the nearest quarterly re- 
view) of employment and additional automatic increases of 5 cents per 
hour each three months thereafter to the minimum of the lowest classi- 
fication in the occupation in which the employee is being trained. As 
soon as the trainee’s rate becomes equal to the minimum of the lowest 
classification in which he is being trained* he shall be reclassified into 
the lowest classification in the occupation and will be subject to ingrade 
progression. The first ingrade progression will take place at the first 
quarterly review following the employee's reclassification. 

2. Ingrade Progression. The term "ingrade progression" is used to 

designate the wag6 advancement by time periods of employees whose 
classification is associated with a labor grade. Employees in this cate- 
gory are covered by the provisions of Wage Clause t which reads 

in part as follows: 

Ingrade progressions between the minimum and the mid-point ol the 
ranges established for each of the labor grades shall take place and shall 
be effective at the regular quarterly reviews* at which time each em- 
ployee whose *wage rate ^all be belo^ the mid-point of his rate rai^ 
shall receive an automatic ingrade increase of 5 cents per hour or the 
difference between his wi^ rate and the mid-point dC his rate range* 
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whichever is less. Ingrade wage progressions for employees at or above 
the mid-points of their respective rate range shall take place and shall be 
effective at the regular quarterly reviews (the first of such reviews to take 
place at the quarterly review following the review at which the employee 
reached the mid-point of his range), at which time such employee shall 
receive an ingrade increase of 5 cents per hour or the difference be- 
tween his wage rate and the maximum of his rate, whichever is less. 

3. Upgrading, The wage clause referring to upgrading reads as 
follows: * 

An employee who has reached the maximum of the rate range for 
his classification will be reviewed by his supervisor at the next quarterly 
review following his attainment of such maximum rate and will be 
eligible for upgrading if 

(1) Work exists for him jn the higher classification, and 

(2) The employee is qualified to perform the work of the higher classi- 
fication. 

An employee upgraded to a higher classification will receive the mini- 
mum rate of that classification or the rate received at the time of the 
upgrading, whichever is higher. An employee will be eligible for an in- 
grade increase within his new classification at the next quarterly review 
following his reclassification. Any employee upgraded to a higher classi- 
fication shall be considered to be on a trial basis in his new classification 
for a period of one month, and, in the event of unsatisfactory perform- 
ance during this period, may be returned to his former classification and 
rate at any time without recourse by the union or the employee. 

The principle of seniority shall apply to promotions and upgradings 
when knowledge and ability as between individual employees is rela- 
tively equal. Upgradings shall not be on an automatic basis but shall 
be based on the criteria set forth in the paragraphs of this section. 

4. Withholding of Increases, An increase to any employee whose rate 

is subject to ingrade progression may be withheld if the employee has 
failed satisfactorily to perform his job, so that in the opinion of the 
company the employee is not deserving of the increase which he would 
ordinarily receive. The procedure iti such a case is outlined in 
Article ^ Wages, Clause of the Labor Agreement: 

. • . unless in the judgment of the employer he has failed satisfactorily 
to perform the job. In the latter case, the employer shall immediately 
notify the employee and the union in writing that the increase wiU 
not granted and the reasons for withholding it. If the employee is 
not satisfied the matter will be dealt with in accordance with ^e regu- 
lar grievance procedure. I£ no grievance is lodged within one month 
from ihe dace of the written notice, the union and the employee shall 
be deemed to have aotjuiesced ki the action of the employer. 
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CONCLUSION 

The immediate benefits which will be derived from the Joint Job 
Evaluation Plan are already known. Of equal significance however, 
is the fact that the relationships between jobs established by the plan 
remaiu unchanged so long as job content remains the same. In other 
wordSi any change in the national economy which might necessitate an 
upward or downward revision trend in wages can readily be accom« 
plished by raising or lowering the wage line [Figure 45 of the present 
volume] and readjusting the labor grades, thus leaving the relationships 
between jobs unaffected. 

The Joint Job Evaluation Plan represents a complete departure from 
the company's past wage policies. Therefore, it is expected that many 
questions will be asked in regard to the various features outlined in the 
preceding pages. Because of this, foremen and supervisors are re- 
quested to note all questions which they may receive, or which they 
themselves have in mind. By submitting these questions in writing to 
the salary and wage analyst in your respective plants, it will be possible 
to make the answers available to alL 




13 . SELLING THE IDEA OF JOB EVALUA- 
TION 


Job evaluation gives tangible results, but the processes by 
which it is developed are intangible. Intangibles have been 
and probably will continue to be one of the most difficult of 
all commodities to sell. Salesmanship in job evaluation be- 
gins the first time it is mentioned by either management or 
employees as a possible solution to wage problems. It is 
said that salesmanship is involved because only in rare in- 
stances do both parties to the. negotiations fully realize the 
potentialities of evaluation. Lack of knowledge on the sub- 
ject by one party, therefore, forces the group promoting job 
evaluation to attempt high-pressure salesmanship. 

Even though job evaluation procedures have been gen- 
erally recognized as having an .established place in wage 
negotiations, there are those who would attempt to indict it. 
The author cannot agree with those persons. If there has 
been any failure, it has not been a failure of the basic funda- 
mentals of evaluation, but the failure of management to pre- 
sent the idea correctly to employees and supervisors from 
the top to the bottom levels. Management so c^ten makes the 
mistake of thinking that just because it has in job evaluation 
a fundamentally fair device for arriving at approximate com- 
pensation for services, that employees, union representatives, 
and supervisors will immediately accept any job evaluation 
plan. While most executives have not failed to appreciate the 
need for doing a better job of selling, not many of them have 
been trained to do the work; and. some few may even feel 
that selling an evaluation program is unnece»ary. That task, 
they reasrni, is committee work. 

Job evaluation is no different fironi research, engineering, 
manufacturing, sales, finance, or any other fffiase of industry, 
inastnutii as people do not like to change dteir habits, be- 
lt 2M ' 
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havior, or even their methods of thinking. Any new program 
introduced to any of these major divisions of a business stands 
less chance of failure than the introduction of a job evaluation 
plan. Why less? Because evaluation work is much closer 
to the individual than a change in a manufacturing process, 
a new cost control system, or a new sales approach. Evalua- 
tion work determines the amount of compensation an indi- 
vidual receives in relation to all other jobs in the wage struc- 
ture. Even the most sluggish of thinkers realizes that, in the 
final analysis, men must be identified with the worth of jobs. 

Airplane navigation requires precision and other delicate 
instruments as guiding or directing devices. Accurate navi- 
gation requires a fixed reference, such as a star, the sun, or 
objects on the ground with which the direction of a plane 
may be compared. For example, an instrument known as a 
directional gyro affords the only fixed directional reference 
within the cockpit upon which the pilot can rely when out- 
side visibility is obscured. Another instrument called the 
gyro-horizon provides a fixed reference for maintaining flight 
control under ‘‘blind conditions.*' There is no substitute for 
visual reference in the manual control of the airplane. Un- 
less the pilot can use his sense of vision to determine the posi- 
tion of the plane with respect to the horizon, his sense of bal- 
ance is confused and his special orientation is inaccurate. 
Even birds are unable to fly normally when blindfolded, but 
flutter helplessly to the ground. By means of a miniature out- 
line of an airplane and a gyro-actuated horizon bar, the 
gyro-horizon shows the pilot what he would see outside the 
plane— that is, whether the plane is banking, climbing, or fly- 
ing level. 

The analogy of instrument flying to job evaluation is not 
too farfetched. Executives are often so very close to wage 
structures that they can not see what is going on about them. 
There is no doubt but that persons responsible for wage struc- 
tures are constantly encountering faults and conditions equal 
to or worse than the blind flying of a plane* Cross wii^^ 
high-pressure areas^ and zero ceilings are encountered in 
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every business. To those executives to whom has been dele- 
gated the responsibilities of developing and maintaining 
proper wage structures there is a real need for some guiding 
device. Guiding devices in wage structures are like precision 
instruments in navigation inasmuch as they are often useless 
and in some instances actually dangerous unless used by com- 
petent navigators. The guiding device called job evaluation 
used by both union and management cannot be left to those 
who are unskilled or uninstructed in its use. 

If job evaluation is one of the approaches in developing 
and maintaining consistent and equitable wage structures and 
does have all the merits attributed to it, why then is any 
further effort necessary? If the program must be sold, then 
are not all problems present which would be considered in 
selling such as advertising, sales promotion, sales policy, and 
sales resistance? 

Points of Sales Resistance 

Analysis of the sales problem in evaluation would indicate 
that sales resistance would be encountered. Knowledge of 
this fact would lead one to want to know where the resistance 
might be expected. Resistance might be expected to center 
about employee opposition, but experienced evaluators have 
found that points of resistance to job evaluation programs are 
generously scattered throughout the average organization. 
The five main points of resistance are: 

1. Resistance of employees. 

2. Resistance of supervisors and foremen. 

3. Resi^aiKX^ of union stewards. 

4. Resistance of the joint job evaluation committee. 

5. Resistance of management. 

Each of these groups is capable of exerting tremendous pres- 
sure, either deliberately or unconsciously, on any contem- 
plated or existing program. Each group has vastly different 
r^umis for resisting. Until these resistances have become 
neutralized or brmtght under control, it is dangerous to .pro- 
¥ 
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ceed further. The nature of the group resistances which 
must be met and countered can be better understood by 
discussing them. 

1. Resistance of Employees 

Employees of the post-war period must be considered indi- 
viduals who are informed, enlightened, and aware of their 
place in the world. Their knowledge and understanding of 
current political and economic trends amazes even the most 
cynical member of the management group. This ability to 
grasp and understand daily happenings developed to such a 
degree in the decade 1934-1945 that it has no comparison for 
any equal period in the history of American labor. Radio, 
unionism, trade papers, and union publications have tended 
to force wage earners to an understanding of the connection 
between their own wages and their employer’s wage structure 
and local, national, and even world conditions. How differ- 
ent is the modem industrial employee compared to the small- 
town mill hand who for years never interested himself in any 
other wage levels than those in his own community. 

Employees can understand, and generally will go out of 
their way to understand, anything that is beneficial con- 
cerning compensation if the program is presented to them 
in a proper manner. However, let no one feel that the 
actual selling process is a mere routine necessity, for when 
dealing with alert, informed people dynamic methods must 
be used. Selling to groups means selling to the masses, and 
mass approval of a new approach to the proper determina- 
tion of wages is not elementary salesman^ip. 

Employees must be sold on the basic principles. Em- 
ployees react in various ways when they realize that manage- 
ment contemplates altering or changing existent wage struc- 
tures. . Unoipmized employem being unable to do much ex- 
cept listen to the prc^x)^ tisually are infonued of the b»ic 
char^^ or akeradops by their foremen or certain individuals 
in whom they have p^ced their confidence^ AU too fee-. 
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quently new wage plans have been introduced without proper 
explanation or with explanations which were far beyond the 
average employee’s comprehension. That job evaluation is 
in no way connected with any kind of incentive plan can not 
be overemphasized. If the employees are organized the dis- 
semination of information should be handled by their own 
unions and stewards. This can be done in such a way as to 
instill confidence and a desire to explore the possibilities of 
the proposal. 

Whatever the initial approach, whether by public address 
systems, circularization, or meetings of small groups, all of the 
resistances mentioned in this chapter should be discussed with 
employees, even though further educational work must be 
done in addition. Employees must know at the start that 
jobs and the contents of each job remain the key issues, while 
personnel, with its Mary Smiths, Jim Whites, and Joe Browns, 
are in the background. Sometimes employees become pan- 
icky at the thought of the employer using a new device to 
measure the worth of a job they have done for years. A syste- 
matic revelation of basic principles will in most instances 
allay employee fears concerning the fairness and soundness 
of the program. Too much, however, should not be at- 
tempted in the initial stages: employee indigestion of basic 
job evaluation principles may be a serious attack, not to be 
treated lightly. (See Figure 5.) 

Employees must be conxHnced that their job evaluation 
committee is competent. It is particularly important that 
the individuals nominated for committee work enjoy the con- 
fidence of the employees whom they represent. Employees in 
certain departments may be disappointed to find that some 
one of their number was not named to the committee. Of 
course, representatum for every department is sometimes in- 
compatible with the advantages that accrue by having a small 
worlmble committee. Unrepresented employees should be 
assured that some one or more persons <m the committee are 
adequately infcHrmed of the conditipos in their department or 
departments. 
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Employees must realize that an evaluation program is not a 
remedy for all wage ills. Employees must be made to realize 
that an evaluation program is developed for long-range bene- 
fits, and that it is not a new device which differs only slightly 
from blanket-increase wage adjustments. All employees will 
not receive financial benefits from job evaluation, and this 
point must be made clear at the very beginning. It is wise to 
clarify this issue at the start rather than to be confronted later 
on by disappointed employees who will insist that they had 
been misled during the earlier discussions of the proposed 
program. 

Employees must be convinced that they will participate in 
the program. No matter how good a program has been de- 
vised and how excellent the committee, each employee will 
still desire to know what methods are to be used and to 
have at least a small voice in some part of the program. Each 
employee rightly feels that he knows more about his own job 
than anyone else. He realizes that while he may not be 
talented in expressing himself, nevertheless he wants to be 
heard by someone who can properly record his thoughts on 
the requirements of the work to which he is assigned. Ex- 
perience has shown that the employee does not particularly 
desire to be saddled with the responsibility of writing detailed 
job descriptions, but rather would like to be in the position 
of “auditing” job descriptions relating to his work. The em- 
ployee who is assured that he will be given such an opportun- 
ity to express himself will usually contribute information of 
some value to the program. It therefore becomes necessary 
to convince all employees that they will play an important 
part either directly or indirectly through their committee 
representatives. 

Employees must be kept informed of committee progress. 
Most joint job evaluation programs are kimched with great 
publicity to help expedite the work. Employee publicity of 
this nature always tends to leave some employees confused 
smd, if not confused, at least impatient to see the results. Job 
evaluation takes some little time to do, and the committee 
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must be careful that “evaluation silence” is not construed as 
lack of progress. The committee must assist from time to 
time in keeping the employees informed of the status of its 
work by means of regularly issued notices or bulletins. It is 
not particularly reassuring to employees to know that the pro- 
gram is “half-done,” or that “All will be finished in three 
more weeks.” It is not at all unusual for employees to be 
interested in the actual details of the work. When they are 
interested the committee should be more explicit in their 
progress reports. Statements such as “We have just com- 
pleted the development of the job evaluation manual we are 
going to use for a yardstick,” or “We have just tested the 
manual by actually evaluating some of the more common 
jobs,” will satisfy even the most genuinely interested em- 
ployees. If the employees are aware of the time estimated 
for completion of the program they invariably want to know 
if the work is prt^essing according to schedule. Who can 
deny this trait of human nature? Who has not glanced at 
railroad timetables to check the progress of a trip? The 
progress of an evaluation program is no different, and em- 
ployees want to know just where they are in the program and 
when they will begin to receive its benefits. 

An excellent device for assisting in the selling of a job 
evaluation program is that of inviting selected “guest ob- 
servers” to the committee room. The employees selected can 
actually see and hear the deliberations of those persons who 
are measuring jobs. The cost in money to the company is 
small compared with the benefits broadcast by the employees 
who are privileged to watch the proceedings. These observers 
should be seated in chairs away from the committee table, 
where they will be out of the way and yet can observe and 
hear all details of the discussion. If observers are to be per- 
mitted in the committee roonL it should be agreed before- 
hand that under no conditions are they actively to participate 
in the proceedini^. The program would soon become hope- 
lessly behind schedule were the ctmtmittee to allow itself to 
be qiKsdoned or forced to ^tetail all oi the preceding work 
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to these casual observers. Often where observers have been 
permitted to attend meeting it was found that objectors to 
job evaluation were converted to supporters. 

Employees must be convinced that the program will be 
understandable. There are many underlying reasons for the 
failures of various incentive plans, but the most common of 
all has been that employees were unable to calculate their 
earnings readily. By the same token, to be acceptable any 
job evaluation plan must be practically devoid of the formulas 
or charts which so often strike terror to the uninitiated. In 
short, the measuring device developed in the program must 
be capable of being used by all employees from the least 
skilled to the most skilled. Any measuring device can be 
made complex and difficult to use. Workers like measure- 
ments in terms with which they are familiar. In actual pro- 
duction employees measure in inches, pounds, feet, gallons, 
or tons. Under the same conditions were they forced to 
measure with the metric system confusion would result. 
Therefore, the committee should be especially careful in con- 
structing the wording or interpretations of the manual so that 
there can be no opportunity for anyone to mistake the true 
intent of the written matter. 

Employees must be assured that job evaluation is not an 
experiment. One of the committee’s first duties is to assure 
all employees that the job evaluation program is not an ex- 
]>eriment. The exact pattern of the evaluation is not fixed 
at the outset and does not shape up until considerable study 
and planning indicates what is best for the particular plant. 
However, the general plan and procedures must be shown to 
the employees. The employees must be told that there are 
to be no radical departures from those plans which have been 
proved successful in numerous other cases. While the par- 
ticular plan that may be finally developed may vary slightly 
in practice from what has been used elsewhere, nevertheless 
the basic fundamentals remain constant. For those employees 
who can not be convinced by ordinary explanations special 
efforts must be irtilized to show them ^at other well-known 
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companies have been using job evaluation processes as an aid 
in creating wage structures. 

Employees must he convinced that no individual will suffer 
a loss in wages as the result of job evaluation. One of the first 
questions an employee will ask himself when told of a pro- 
posed change in wage structure will be: “How does it affect 
me?” Thus it must be made quite clear at the start that job 
evaluation is not a specialized form of a cost reduction pro- 
gram. Individuals whose earnings or rates are in excess of 
the prevailing ranges or rates will be found in all wage struc- 
tures. Any man will zealously guard his rate and unless the 
company can give that man assurance that he will not suffer 
a wage loss in the proposed plan there is little that can be 
argued for it. Some companies ask if job evaluation has merit 
why should they not abide with the findings in every case. 
Such reasoning would mean reductions in rates for those in- 
dividuals who were being paid in excess of the rates as deter- 
mined by job evaluation. Unfortunately, such an attitude im- 
plies shortsightedness, inasmuch as there are many other ways 
of correcting such conditions without decreasing any indi- 
vidual rates. The sooner management states that the pro- 
gram will not cause any employee to suffer a rate reduction 
for the same type of work that the employee is assigned to, 
the sooner a favorable employee reaction will spread over the 
plant. These exceptions will cover broad bands in most in- 
stances, but for all practical purposes the narrowing of this 
band should be accomplished gradually. The theoretical 
wage structure can not be attained overnight. 

2. Resistance of Supervisors and Foremen 

Superviscss and foremen must be told that evaluation pro- 
grams do not strip them of any rights of their prerogatives. 
They should be shown how evaluation will help them, how 
they will receive the benefit of the pooled judgment of a group 
which is cmnpetent to measure the requirements of each job. 
They ^onld also be ^own that the rmpoiisibilities concern- 
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ing intangible values which they were formerly charged with 
will be lessened. No longer will they have to question the 
wisdom of their own decisions regarding the worth of jobs. 
Group evaluation or appraisal jvill supplant individual 
“guesstimates.” 

Job evaluation will give foremen and supervisors the ad- 
vantages of operating under approved job descriptions. Defi- 
nite limitations as determined by the job descriptions will 
show them where one classification begins and ends. The 
former so-called classifications, if they existed, will cease to be 
the loose intangibles which one day served the foreman’s 
purpose but which came back later to trouble or embarrass 
him. Without classifications and the accompanying job de- 
scriptions no foreman can consistently approximate where the 
work of tool maker B would end and the work of tool maker 
A would start. 

The group must be satisfied that there are advantages in 
having fixed ranges, or rates which have previously been ap- 
proved by both management and labor. It is not to be as- 
sumed that job evaluation demands the use of rate ranges for, 
as has been noted before, evaluation works equally well when 
applied to pin-point rates. In most plants the trend seems to 
be toward monetary ranges where incentives are not involved. 
Wide ranges of as much as 50 cents per classification have 
made the foreman’s part in the administration of wages a 
difficult one. A wide range, it would seem, would cover all 
levels of skill for the occupation concerned, ^^ithout well- 
defined limits to classifications, definite bmnnings and 
ends, the foreman will be thoroughly confusm in trying to 
settle fairly the wage questions that come up in his depart- 
ment. The foreman and the sujiervisors can be shown that 
once the classifications have become established, employees 
will no longer have any justification for accusing them of 
favoritism. 

Real salesmanship is involved where job evaluatioo in- 
volves joint employee-managen^t committees, and top man- 
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agement up till that time has been anti-union. In such cir- 
cumstances the supervisors would be expected to reflect the 
thinking of their superiors. If joint action has been decided 
upon as the best method of getting the evaluation completed, 
supervision must be schooled into realizing that all former 
personal animosities are insignificant beside the problems to 
be settled in the current negotiations. They must be shown 
that other companies have gone through the same processes 
and have eventually emerged with wage structures that were 
equitable in every sense, and that joint efforts can, and usually 
do, terminate in better evaluations than were the program to 
be controlled by management alone. 

Most importantly, foremen and supervisors must be kept 
abreast of the program. In the final analysis they are still the 
people who come into daily contact with the working force. 
Too many companies have erred in discounting their im- 
portance. Often what little information the foreman received 
concerning the evaluation wotk was incorrect, and he was left 
confused or angry because of the failure of management to 
consider him an actual part of management. The company 
cannot afford to miss this opportunity to take the supervisory 
group into its complete confidence. Management can rest as- 
sured that in the union councils every member down to the 
least insignificant steward is kept completely informed on all 
phases of the work. 

3. Resistance of Union Stewards 

In overcoming the natural resistances of the union steward 
different problems are involved. If the evaluation program 
is a healthy one, the information usually reaches the union 
steward from two sources. Both the union and the manage- 
ment usually try to familiarize him with all details. 

Since wage rates play such an important part in all griev- 
ances, the steward must be sold on the idea that job evaluation 
will not eliminate or jeopardize his own job as steward. All 
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individuals seek security of employment. Usually the stew- 
ard’s reward for his services to the union hinges on those 
clau^ in union agreements which give the steward maximum 
seniority in the department under his jurisdiction. The 
stewards should therefore be assured that merely because a 
formalized wage structure is being developed it will in no 
way reduce the need for union representatives within a de- 
partment. 

Stewards must be instructed by their union that they have 
certain definite responsibilities to the unit which they repre- 
sent; it is also their duty to be fully informed on all of the 
fundamentals of evaluation so that they may be in a position 
to explain the system or even to evaluate any job that might 
come to their attention. The average steward can not com- 
pete with any member of the joint job evaluation committee 
when it comes to actual skill in the ability to use the manual, 
but nevertheless he should be able to get an approximate 
value for the immediate satisfaction of any employee. 

Stewards as well as supervisory employees should also be 
shown the advantages of having accurate job descriptions. 
The prime responsibility of a steward is to police the group 
to which he has been assigned, and to see that all of the pro- 
visions of the union agreement are being met. When he has 
factual data new vistas are opened to him: he can point out 
possible promotions, or reclassifications, both of which mean 
wage increases for the employees he represents. Former 
methods of calling these situations to the attention of man- 
agement were usually very unsatisfactory, to say the least. 
The old method of dealing in generalities will, to a large ex- 
tent, be eliminated. He, too, will no longer be subject to 
charges of favoritism or politics coming from the very ranks 
of his fellow union members in his own department. No 
longer will anyone be able to say that he did not act so as to 
ensure fair and uniform treatment to all. 
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4. Resistance of the Joint Job Evaluation Com- 
mittee 

It must be remembered that job evaluation programs are 
not of such a nature that they can be conceived, developed, 
and completed in a fortnight. The parties to joint job evalu- 
ation plans often try by this means to iron out wage disputes 
after weeks or even months of negotiations have failed. Dur- 
ing that period charges and countercharges may have been 
hurled indiscriminately or even with deadly accuracy at per- 
sons who later were to become members of the joint commit- 
tee. When previous negotiations of this sort did exist, ob- 
viously some of the tempers of those concerned would have 
been strained almost to the breaking point. Management 
and labor must unite or fight. No technical or dignified 
name for fighting can change the essential nature of the rela- 
tions between management and labor where the issues in 
dispute are clearly and sharply defined. 

Job evaluation processes help immensely in eliminating 
the “fight attitude,” and minimize the thought that “sides” 
are necessary and of great importance. Before any construc- 
tive work is accomplished, “All the horses must be hitched to 
the same wagon, and all of them must be headed in the same 
directiwi.” Yet there is a sense in which sides are necessary 
to achieve the full value of that unity which is so desirable 
in this type of work. There is always a vast difference be- 
tween what management thinks is best for the plant as a 
whole, and what certain individuals located in the various 
parts of the plant think is best for the plant as a whole, as 
seen from their outposts. Therefore, co-operative investiga- 
tion and co-operative responsibility in reconciling some of the 
inequities of the wage structure under study is needed. This 
thinking is confirmed by the accepted view that job evalua- 
tion should be the concern of experts, managers, unions, and 
employees. 

Some of the strongest resistances to the program arise in 
committee work. As a whole or in part the committee may 
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question the ability of the chairman to lead the program to a 
successful end in a venture which is new to most of the mem- 
bers. The chairman’s sense of fairness may be challenged. 
This situation is especially apt to occur when unhealed 
wounds and bitternesses are carried over from prior negotia- 
tions. Unending tact and diplomacy are a prerequisite to 
the proper orientation period accompanying the beginning 
of the program. The committee will naturally listen to a 
good leader, but that leader must have more than just a fair 
picture of the course to be followed. It is in the initial meet- 
ings of the committee that trivial matters appear as impass- 
able obstacles, and the resistance of the committee often takes 
the shape of defeatism. Sometimes, when committee mem- 
bers receive the full impact of the details that have to be gone 
through, their resistance takes the form of a desire to be ex- 
cused from the work. Such persons should be allowed to re- 
sign for they will certainly be a burden to those that are 
genuinely hopeful that the joint efforts will succeed. ^ 

Although resistances of this type can be active and power- 
ful in the starting stages of an evaluation program, the author 
has never seen resistances occur among committee members 
in the later stages. Committee job evaluation work always 
brings about a fuller understanding between the parties, and 
a deeper respect for the mutual problems to which they have 
been held accountable. 

5. Resistance of Management 

Management must come to agree that possible increases in 
wages that are brought about by means of evaluation adjust- 
ments are not excessive, and, in the Itmg run, make financial 
sense. All job evaluation programs cost money. It is as- 
sumed that the program was approved because there were in- 
equities in the existing wage structure. This meant that 
peaks and valleys existed in the wage structure and diat man- 
agement was desirous ctf eliminating th«n. To correct the 
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■ valleys means to increase the rates of some jobs, but to elimi- 
nate the peaks would be merely a new form of wage cut. 
Management must realize that job evaluation is designed for 
the long-term administration of wages and that it is not in- 
tended for the expediency of the hour. Excessive rates are to 
be handled over a course of years, while sub-rates are to be 
corrected immediately. Such adjustments can only be con- 
sidered as an increased payroll expense. There are no “bar- 
gain days” or “dollar days” in the terminolcgy of job evalua- 
tion. The utilization of job evaluation processes is exclu- 
sively reserved for those companies which are genuinely in- 
terested in achieving corrective wage measures. 

In the course of meeting management resistances, certain 
representatives of the management should be taken through a 
refresher course and shown that the wage structure is usually 
only happenstance, and that little or no study may have been 
devoted to that phase of the business, or the circumstance 
which created the practice. Supervisors often accept the wage 
structure at its face value, giving it little thought just so long 
as they are enabled to have enough employees to produce the 
required work. Sometimes rapid turnover caused by unbal- 
anced rates may force them to seek relief from their super- 
visor. There is a danger involved in such action, inasmuch 
as when they are forced to discuss wage rates there is a tend- 
ency to distort or exaggerate the facts. Often the total efiEect 
of such wage determination is even worse than what was 
originally inherited. 

Management often has settled conceptions of the values of 
certain services and, when hiced with the findings of the 
completed evaluation program, can not become reconciled to 
the proposed rates. Prior concepts of values may even be so 
strong as to delay management acceptance of dte program 
until the justice and humess of the proposed rates are care- 
fully reviewed. 
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Hie Selling Process 

Each of the five special groups discussed presents different 
phases of sales resistance which must be met and overcome. 
No one can predict which one or more of these resistances will 
or will not appear, or when or where they may be expected to 
crop up. Elementary textbooks on salesmanship state that in 
the act of buying a buyer goes through five successive stages: 
(1) attention, (2) interest, (3) desire, (4) action, and (5) satis- 
faction. In selling a job evaluation program these same five 
stages must be considered. If a genuine desire on the part of 
everyone concerned to determine wages equitably has existed 
from the beginning, then it can be said that salesmanship as it 
has been commonly practiced is only quasi-necessary. It is 
not needed in theory or in fact. What has therefore erro- 
neously been called salesmanship in job evaluation resolves 
itself into nothing but a generous dose of plain, common, un- 
adulterated instruction, minus all of the adornments which 
can so easily throw the uninitiated off the true course of the 
program. The instructional aids that are used will of course 
depend on the circumstances present in each case. Some of 
the more common educational aids used in instructing em- 
ployees are: 

1. Publicity through union and company publications 
(Figure 46). 

2. Movies and slide films. 

3. Employee letters. 

4. Bulletins. 

5. Progress reports. 

6. Guest observers. 

7. Employee meetings. 

The committee should try to arrange parallel schooling for 
foremen, stewards, and supervisors. One of the true tests of 
the job evaluation committee’s ability to tran$mic the basic 
fundatnentals to the groups is readily determined when the 
results of each group’s schooling is checked. If all who are to 
work with the evaluation program are actually carried aloi^ 
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Figure 46. Example of management-union publicity for job evaluation program. 
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with the program instead of being kept in the dark until the 
committee decides to unveil its work, the ultimate reception 
of the plan will be smoother. Fewer wrinkles will have to be 
ironed out by practical application. As the stewards and the 
foremen will have the responsibility of maintaining the wage 
structure they should acquire some experience prior to the 
time they are called upon to operate the plan. 

Job evaluation is not new, it is merely the integration of 
the combined judgments of individuals qualified to make ap- 
praisals of job worth. Education of all groups or individuals 
means that those who would sponsor job evaluation must 
eliminate the mumbo jumbo from the procedures, and treat 
the subject with the simple fairness and honesty for which it 
stands. 




1 4 , AFTER JOB EVALUATION~THE NEXT 
STEP 

/ 


Industrial relations directors of today need make no 
apologies for any inability to foresee the precise nature of the 
economic and social changes which are to come. Change will 
come with change, and plans can only be based upon assump- 
tions about the conditions which will affect every person who 
works for a living. Will these conditions be entirely different 
from those with which the worker is now familiar? There 
are a number of persons who believe radical changes are in 
the process of developing. If such is true, then industrial 
leadership of a high caliber will be necessary to guide both 
management and labor through the rough waters ahead be- 
fore industry will be permitted to enjoy the comparative calm 
of a newly found industrial democracy. 

The need for joint labor-management evaluation com- 
mittees has always been a controversial point. But disputants 
have often missed the real heart of the question, which is that 
an orderly approach to the problem of wages is one of the cry- 
ing needs of industry. 

Time will pass by, and the evaluation programs which have 
been established and have acquired necessary changes from 
time to time will finally become acceptable to the doubters 
in both management amd industry. Experience has taught 
industry that continuity of development must be a dynamic 
and ever-continuing process. The surest way to produce in- 
ferior job evaluation procedures is to regard the developed 
plan as the final achievement, discourage group participation 
Erected toward revision and maintenance, and prevent whole- 
some improvements. 

Refinements and improved techniques resulting from the 
xneeting of many min<jb will improve evaluation processes as 

Ml 
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practiced today, and the mellowing influences of employee 
acceptance and understanding will make the major portions 
of evaluation work usable. 

The vast majority of those evaluation programs which have 
failed to win both company and employee acceptance have 
failed because of lack of continuity. The evaluations deter- 
mined were the result of the pooled judgments of men quali- 
fied to appraise tangible jobs. The jobs were clearly defin- 
able at die time of the evaluation, or else values could not 
have been set. No one person or a committee can evaluate 
a ghost job. A number of the job evaluations have failed 
because it was assumed that job contents did not change. 
Close study of many thousands of jobs shows that with but 
few exceptions all jobs are in a constant state of change, even 
though the rate of change may vary widely in different or the 
same occupations. If job contents are changing at non-uni- 
form rates inequalities slowly begin to create employee dis- 
satisfaction. It is doubtful if there are many who have 
reached supervisory levels who have not seen the failure of a 
system, the loss of popularity of a procedure, and finally the 
actual abandonment of a certain method of doing things. 
Why must these systems and procedures fail? Of course there 
are many good reasons but usually in the final analysis the 
cause can be found in lack of employee acceptance. Man- 
agement has in the past paid fees measured by millions of 
dollars to purchase systems which were supposed to eliminate 
the weaknesses at the time of installation. Often such sys- 
tems have been purchased in much the same manner as raw 
materials or sub-contracted parts have been purchased. 

Industry can not expect to buy a system for determining 
the wage rates of its employees and then expect that system 
to serve the company needs without further care and main- 
tenance. Most industrial executives have at some time or 
other had experience with |>bught systems. They can easily 
recall 'the occasion when company officers were "called into 
conference" to hear the outside engineers submit their report 
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on the plan or system they proposed to install. The next 
thing they heard was that the job had been completed and 
the installing engineers had left. The momentum of the 
installation carried the program forward until the old under- 
currents engulfed the new program. Such programs were 
not constructed on a sound basis, and the principle of con- 
tinuity had not been assured by the builders. To provide 
for the future as well as for the present is a direct obligation 
of those that administer. In job evaluation those who start a 
program must provide means for changes and also for the con- 
tinuation of such activities as are necessary for the broad 
application of the plan. The plan must be flexible, which 
means absence of rigidity. Therefore, a flexible program- 
continuity implies both a giving-in to pressures actuated by 
actual and legitimate changes and a springing-back to the 
original position when corrections have been made. 

In the early 1940s a detailed study * was made of some three 
hundred labor agreements of representative companies to de- 
termine if the numerous job evaluation programs had left an 
imprint which could be considered as separate and distinct 
from the usual wage clauses. The results were disappointing. 
The findings showed that there was almost a total vacuum in 
a place where one would expect to find progressive thinking. 
In a number of the agreements, where it was known that the 
wage structures were based on some form of job evaluation, 
no mention was made of provisions designed to ensure the 
continuity of such programs. It can only be suspected that 
in those cases the evaluations were made as a temporary ex- 
pedient to assist both management and labor to circumvent 
the watchdc^ of government, the stabilization boards which 
at that time attempted to control wage structures. Com- 
panies which were guilty of such practices are due for a rude 
awakening for filing to realize that evaluation programs re- 
quire maintenance. Without proper maintenance, an evalu- 
ation program that may have been considered to be function- 

•Ai^ettdixO. 
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ing smoothly may become an unmanageable burden which 
may even threaten a company’s stability. There is no such 
thing as a dormant job evaluation prc^am. 

If a job evaluation plan fails to achieve the acceptance of 
both management and labor after a genuine effort has been 
made to provide for the continuity of the program, then it 
must be self evident that the program lacks merit, and ac- 
cordingly is not worthy of perpetuation. Such conclusions 
might well lead one to believe that the mortality rate of job 
evaluation programs is high. Closer investigation will show 
that the high percentage of failures applies only to those in- 
stances which definitely prove that a lack of foresight in pro- 
gram continuity was the principal cause of failure. 

Another class of job evaluation program failures is those 
programs which were hastily constructed without benefit of 
persons qualified to do the work. The rising tide of job 
evaluation popularity has seen an increasing number of job 
evaluation consultants. In some of the larger industrial areas 
the self-styled experts have taken advantage of management’s 
all-too-common ignorance of this phase of industrial rela- 
tions. Sometimes restrictive government agencies have given 
lip service to their efforts, and management and labor alike 
have submitted to third-class evaluatioiu in a desperate at- 
tempt to get some sort of wage structure other than the one 
with which they are saddled. Most of such installations will 
have to be completely redone, for the opportunities of salvag- 
ing sufficient parts is not particularly good. The history of 
such cases only confirms one of the basic principles of con- 
sulting work, that a wage consultant ought to diagnose the 
case, specify the treatment, and leave the administration 
phases to the resident manager or his representative. In all 
fairness it must be stated at this point that there are a num- 
ber of reputable consultants in this field who are qualified to 
solve the problems of job evaluation. 
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Conclusion 

The vision of an all-encompassing method of establishing 
industrial wage relationships has grown steadily in the minds 
of many individuals. By means of discussions and articles 
these same persons have attempted to inject refinements and 
accessory utilities into basic methods until there is danger 
that confusion may turn into controversy. 

Job evaluation did not develop from any one specific in- 
dustry or company. It was the direct result of management 
demands for factual data when wage negotiations suddenly 
swamped industry in the hard-pressed years of 19S7-1945. 
During those years the artificialities of past concepts of wages 
collapsed and evaluation processes, as no other, seemed the 
only solution. Job evaluation was one of the stabilizing in- 
fluences in the industrial relations departments which at- 
tained their full majority during the same period. It stands 
before us today as an example and a warning— and demands 
that all of us help to clear up the many false conceptions to 
which it has given rise. Let all courageously treat it with the 
simple fiiimess and honesty for which it stands. 

There are many individuals who, for one reason or another, 
are utiable to believe in or who can not conceive of this spe- 
cialized type of negotiation, but who nevertheless admit that 
from a practical sense the results of evaluation have satisfied 
millions of wage earners. To those people the author would 
say that new methods are not created instantly. As a matter 
of fact, the true benefits of evaluation often become distinct 
only after an interval of years. In the fast-moving thirties 
and the war years industry was carried along by a swift surge 
of events and orientation at all times was not possible. Only 
when we are able to contemplate these events objectively can 
we judge the new methods that these years developed. 

Whoever works hard for, strives few, and desires that an 
equitable determination erf wage relationships shall be their 
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primary goal, is above partisanship. Whoever does otherwise 
belongs either to labor or to management. That is the foun- 
dation upon which job evaluation is built. Basic principles 
must not be stretched to fit the seemingly important but 
selfish desires of the moment, or be exposed to merciless at- 
tacks arising from unfinished ideas generated by the “effi- 
ciency experts of the wage round-table.” Nothing in this 
book is intended to convey the thought that it is impossible 
for either management or labor representatives so to condi- 
tion themselves as to become capable of doing good evalua- 
tion work. Only when individuals enter into such a program 
with biased intentions will they hamper the development of 
job evaluation, which gives promise of an era of industrial 
peace. 
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U. S. Department of Labor 
United States Conciliation Service 

Washington 

25 

Mr. John R. Steelman, Director 
U. S. G>nciliation Service 
Department of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Steelman: 

The United States Department of Labor receives numerous requests for 
information or assistance on matters relating to the promotion of harmonious 
and sound relations between Labor and Management. High on the list of 
inquiries received by the Department is that for information regarding the 
subject of job evaluation. Especially has this been true since the beginning 
of the present war. 

The increase in the Nation's industrial employment, and the resultant 
increase in personnel and production problems has multiplied the requests 
for these data. 

These requests indicate the necessity for more information on job evalu- 
ation, not only for our Commissioners of Conciliation, but for certain other 
parties who are vitally interested in this subject. 

It has been requested that we prepare such a bulletin for distribution in 
order that the Departm^t may better serve Labor and Management. This 
bulletin contains an explanation of job evaluation and the work of the 
Technical Division of the United States Conciliation Service in connection 
with job evaluation. 

In preparing the bulletin the writer has had the able assistance of Russell 
£. Stone and Ralph R. Williams, of the Technical Division. 

It is suggested that this bulletin be made available to our Commissioners 
of Conciliation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

[signed] Walter C. Taylor 

Chief, Technical Division 
U. S. Conciliation Serrice 

November 15, 1944 
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U. S. Department of Labor 
United States Conciliation Service 


Washington 

25 


Office of the Director 


To All Commissioners of Conciliation 
United States Conciliation Service 

Dear Commissioner: 

It is our desire, as you are aware, to keep our Com- 
missioners of Conciliation as fully informed as pos- 
sible with regard to the various subjects pertaining 
to labor relations. 

One of the most important of these today is that 
of job evaluation. 

The Technical Division has prepared and submitted 
to me a bulletin on that subject This bulletin is 
being forwarded to you for your information, and I 
trust you find it to be helpful. 

Sincerely, 

[signed] J. R. Steelman, Director 
U. S. Condliation Service 


November 15, 1944 
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JOB EVALUATION • 

Ever since man began to sell his labor the question of wages has pre- 
sented a problem to both the employed and the employer. However, 
only in recent times has the problem of wages been approached by both 
parties through collective bargaining. The worker of antiquity had no 
voice in the determination of his return. This was fixed by decree. 
Even in the Middle Ages the numerous wage regulations predicated 
upon a “just’' return permitted the apprentice or journeyman no voice 
in his wage. The problem of wage determination up until the Indus- 
trial Age was to a large extent solely one of fiat or decree vested in a 
master or regulatory body. 

With the advent of the Industrial Age the market~i.e., supply and 
demand— began to play a part in the determination of the wage 
earner’s return. In more recent times collective bargaining and wage 
legislation have influenced but not changed fundamentally the effect 
of the market upon wages; they have, however, given more voice to the 
worker’s conviction as to what the wage should be. 

The mechanism of the market, the existence of wage legislation and 
regulatory bodies, and the influence of collective bargaining are now 
well-recognized agencies in the matter of wage determination, but these 
have not been sufficient to prevent the inconsistencies and inequities 
which appear in present-day wage structures. A genuine need exists for 
some device by which the agencies of supply and demand, collective 
bargaining and legislation, may be utilized more effectively to create a 
sound and defensible system of wage determination. 

Largely because of the perfunctory attention given to wage adminis- 
tration in general and the absence of a tested method of wage determi- 
nation, the job and wage structure of numerous companies and indus- 
tries reflects the growth of inequities which have encouraged in a large 
part by the day-to-day stresses of such items as consideration of length 
of service, transfers without rate adjustment, the absence of standard 
hiring rates, favoritism, and the practice of letting the foreman arbi- 
trarily judge the value of an operation and the worth of an employee. 

In addition to these items, which occur chiefly at the departmental 
level, are sudi general considerations as arbitration awards, percentage 
increases, wage legislation, the market, and more recently the wage 
stabilization policy of the National War Labor Board. 

Both labor and management have expressed a growing concern with 
the inconsi^texicies being created by these and other related items in 
Wage structures, and are increasini^y marshalmg their resources to cor- 

* Bulletin prq>ased by the Technical Division, United States Ckm- 
dliation Serv^, Department of Labor. 
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rect the wage problems by developing or utilizing several methods of 
systematic wage control. 

Job evaluation is one of the most highly developed of the various 
tecliniques used to measure the relative worth of jobs and is being in- 
creasingly looked upon as the best solution to the problem of wage 
determination. It provides labor and management with a yardstick to 
measure all jobs within a company; assures that all jobs receive the 
same consideration; is the means of determining the worth of a new or 
revised job; establishes a logical relationship between jobs in the sepa- 
rate divisions or departments of a plant; and eliminates as far as pos- 
sible the sources of irritation caused by inequalities and inconsistencies. 

Job evaluation is essentially the study of the content of each job, 
without regard to personalities, to establish objectively the relative worth 
of one job to another within a given plant. It is, in other words, a 
yardstick by which each distinct job in a plant is methodically analyzed 
to establish its position and relations to all other job-rungs on the occu- 
pational ladder of the company. 

The scope of evaluation in general has been on a company or plant- 
wide basis. Several practical considerations have contributed to this de- 
velopment. Familiarity with the occupations, requirements of the jobs, 
and the varied rates of pay have served to fix the attention of labor and 
management upon their own situation. The general unreliability of 
job nomenclature and the lack of standard titles describing jobs of 
similar content have brought forcefully to the attention of labor and 
management that a great deal of co-operative work must be done before 
industry-wide evaluation may be successfully accomplished. 

Within the scope of a company or plant job evaluation has been 
applied mostly to the *'wage earning'’ occupations, such as those jobs 
paid on a straight day rate or on an incentive basis. Clerical and ad- 
ministrative jobs have also been evaluated. However, evaluation of 
this group usually requires a method different from that of the produc- 
tion group, although the principle is the same. 

Numerous plans of job evaluation are currently being used by labor 
and n^agement. In most instances the plans adopted fall under one 
of four general methods of evaluation: job-ranking, predetermined 
grading, point rating, and factor comparison. In some instances a plan 
may^be n eambtMtkMt ^ two or nme of the g^ewcai methods. Fre- 
quently the method of evaluation may be a modification of a recog- 
nized and tested plan. In this connection an analysis of a large number 
of existing manuals reveals a similarity to certain widely used plans and 
also Indicates that manualSi where they are a part of a plan, usually have 
been modified to fit local conditions. Whenever an engineering firm 
is employed^ its own plan or manual is generally adopted* 
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Any specific system of job evaluation is best understood by a study of 
its manual, or yardstick, as it is frequently called. Sometimes the manual 
or plan is detailed, listing characteristics common to jobs in the industry. 
On the other hand, it may be fairly simple, especially when the jobs as 
a whole are ranked or graded. 

The manual may be composed of a number of factors ranging from 
four to forty. As a rule, however, most manuals possess from five to 
fifteen factors which are essentially segments or basic characteristics to 
be found in the majority of jobs in any given company. Common to 
most manuals are five basic factors: experience, effort, working condi- 
tions, responsibility, and skill. Where a larger number of factors are 
found, the basic factors usually have been subdivided. The factor of 
responsibility, for example, may be broken down into such sub-factors 
as responsibility for equipment, respondbility for material, and re- 
sponsibility for the work of others. 

Each factor should be defined not so much from the standpoint of 
dictionary accuracy as from the standpoint of establishing down-to- 
earth criteria by which the evaluators may be guided. It is essential 
chat the definition of factors be composed of easily understood phrases 
which mean what they say. Preparing factor definitions may be diffi- 
cult when it is desired to produce a manual measuring the relative 
worth of production, clerical, and supervisory jobs. Among these 
occupational groups exists a diversity of job content which is difficult 
to cover adequately with one exclusive manual. For this reason, where 
a manual is a part of the plan, it has been more advantageous to adopt 
or develop a manual measuring only one occupational group. 

The correct distribution and assignment of weights to the factors are 
important to the success of an evaluation program. Consideration 
should be given to the nature of the industry, dose examination being 
made of job conditions and work requirements inherent to the industry 
in question. Analysis also should be made of weights allotted to related 
factors in manuals of other tested and tried evaluation plans. If the 
problem has been faced squarely and studiously and the weighting then 
is the result of pooled judgment and sound thinking, the stigma of 
arbitrariness very likely will be avoided. 

When the manual has been developed and adopted and the factors de- 
fined so that the evaluators understand and recognize what is to be 
looked for, a concise, complete, and **ciear-cut’' job desaiption should 
be prepared for all jobs agreed upon as being separate and distinct. 

A typical descriptioa usually includes a job summary, which is a brief 
r^sum^ of the entire operation, arid a job detail, which is a detailed 
breakdown of the task. Such a desaiprion may be made by listing the 
job elements itom beginning to completion of the task, or, depending 
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upon the nature of the job, by describing the general over-all routine 
of the operation. For example, description of a pundi press operator 
should list the elements of ^e operation from the time the tote box is 
secured until the piece leaves the operator's hands, ivhile the descrip- 
tions of a millwright should list only the general routine performed; 
otherwise, the large number of tasks and variety of detail would un- 
necessarily fill several pages of description. 

There is no substitute for good job descriptions in evaluation. Not 
only do they provide a record of the important details of the job, but 
they serve also as a means by which those who are preparing the evalua- 
tion may secure a thorough over-all familiarity with the work character- 
istics of each operation to be analyzed. The advantage of this may be 
more easily understood when the problem of having to evaluate 200 
jobs or more is recognized. Only after critical discussion of each char- 
acteristic will the parties have gained a detailed knowledge and evalu- 
ation attitude which is necessary before the final analysis and the rating 
of the job is ready to be done. 

The objectives and principles of job evaluation have been discussed 
without attempting to explain the various procedures used to install 
an evaluation program. In many respects the evaluation procedure is 
one of the most important phases of the program. The desire to correct 
the wage structure through evaluation must be complemented with com- 
petent personnel and sincere effort. Haphaa!:ard analysis of the situa- 
tion, poor planning, and tepid interest, individually or collectively, will 
defeat the best of evaluation programs. 

An evaluation system may be installed either by the management 
without the participation of labor, or jointly by labor and management. 
When management initiates an evaluation, it either utilizes members 
of its own staff, preferably from the engineering or personnel depart- 
ments, or secures the services of a private engineering firm. The engi- 
neering firm may provide the staff required, or it may direct and assist 
management. In instances where the participation of labor is not jmto- 
vided for when the evaluation is undertaken, management may put the 
program into effect immediately upon completion cff the job, or it may 
submit the plan to the enq^oyees or their representatives for con- 
sideration. 

Obviously there are many dangen inherent in any procedure of evalu^ 
ation, regardless of the plan's merit* if it is iisq>osed tipOn the wmiters 
without their ccmient and understanding. Especially is this true of 
evaluation where the employee's wage fate is affeoed* U any dtas^ 
in rate mults from the evaluatioti, the employee should fully under* 
stand the reason for the adjtntmeni; otherwhe* iheie ndll exist a 
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pidon that the job has been tampered with, and even though the rate 
may have been raised, that suspidon remains. 

Also to be considered is the fact that job evaluation is not an exact 
sdence. It is a methodical technique of redudng a highly personal 
question to a level where it may be discussed and analyzed as objec-^ 
tively as possible. It focuses the attention of reasonable individuals 
with reasonable difiEerences of opinion upon a defined particular, and 
reduces the area of difference first to the extent of what is ruled out, 
and second, to the paucity remaining to be analyzed. Since it is a 
method of exacting forcible and consistent judgments, it is exceedingly 
important that the assistance and reasoning of those affected be solidted 
and recognized. When this is done, labor and management will have 
followed a first prindple of job evaluation. 

When there exists between labor and management a sincere desire 
to correct the inequities and inconsistendes in the job and wage struc- 
ture, the appropriate step should be to establish a committee composed 
jointly of labor and management to study the problem confronting them 
and to make a report to both parties concerning the feasibility of under- 
taking an evaluation program. If the committee agrees to evaluate the 
jobs, it should reconunend: 

1. An appropriate job evaluation plan. 

2. A policy of procedure setting forth: 

(a) The organization of an evaluation committee. 

(b) The authority of an evaluation committee. 

(c) A general formula for the adjustment of out-of-line rates. 

(d) An outline for the maintenance and administration of the 
evaluation program. 

The evaluation committee should then be formally established and the 
work underuken. 

The evaluation committee should be composed preferably of no less 
than four and no more than eight voting members equally representing 
labor and management with the stipulation that the committee may re- 
quest such consultants as necessary. Provision may be made for *‘ffoat- 
ing** members in order to secure additional spot information at the 
foreman and steward level. 

After an evaluation plan has been adopted and the evaluation com- 
mittee set up, one of the filrst phases of the work to be undertaken is 
that of writing descriptions of the jobs that have been decided upon as 
being distinct These job descriptions may be written by the com* 
nsittee itself^ car diis work may be assigned to job aiialysts or be done 
by an engineering firm, if employed. 
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If the committee elects to write the job descriptions* the members 
should prepare themselves by study and practice in job description 
preparation. The committee, if assigning the work to job analysts, 
should review and approve the descriptions before the evaluation work 
is undertaken. When the services of an engineering firm are employed, 
a satisfactory procedure may be developed. In general, it has been found 
that the use of evaluation specialists will expedite the work of the 
committee and assist materially in securing uniform descriptions. 

Only when all descriptions and factor specifications are prepared and 
agreed upon as complete should the committee begin the evaluation 
of the jobs. This may be done by the committee as a whole discussing 
and agreeing upon the point values or rank of each factor or job re- 
spectively, or by the method of averaging the individual weighting of 
each factor made by each committee member. 

There are arguments supporting both techniques. Some evaluators 
insist that fixed points in increments of 5 or 10 may give accurate re- 
sults when averaged, claiming that the validity of a 2 or 3 point differ- 
ential between two jobs is assumed rather than verified. On the other 
hand, small increments may soften biases and promote better committee 
relations. Regardless of the technique applied, discussion of each job 
and its relation to each factor (or other job, if ranking is used) supple- 
ments the job description and adds a refinement which justifies the 
effort and time expended. 

After all jobs are evaluated and rechecked carefully factor by factor 
and the final points tabulated, a scatter chart should be prepared, graph- 
ing each job according to its point total and straight time or base rate. 
This will result in a graphic picture of the company job and wage struc- 
ture. The ideal structure should reveal the jobs positioned along a line 
gradually sloping upward from the unskilled to the skilled level of work. 
More often, however, the jobs are in clusters, generally sloping upward 
to the higher wage brackets. 

Completion of the graph should be regarded as finishing the evalua- 
tion proper, inasmuch as the drawing of the wage conversion is more 
properly a matter of further collective bargaining, taking into account 
the market, the wage provisions of the existing agreement, ability to pay, 
and the wage stabilization policy of the National War Labor Board. 
The evaluation committee may be authorized by labor and manage- 
ment to wmk out and recommend a sound wage-conversion line, but 
such action should not be confused with the medianics of the program. 

The general policy of the United States Conciliation Service toward 
job evaluation is based enli^rely upon the desire of the Service to assist 
further in promoting harmwiuus labor-managemeni relations. 
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Consistent with this policy, the advisability of undertaking an evalua- 
tion program should be carefully considered by the parties. There are 
certain compelling reasons which may outweigh the anticipated benefits 
of such a program. For example, the impact of job evaluation upon the 
traditional wage structure may be serious. This is likewise true with 
regard to the effects upon employees. There are also numerous other 
considerations, all of which demand that each situation be analyzed 
thoroughly to determine the wisdom of using evaluation. If the parties 
decide to undertake evaluation or if they have already performed an 
evaluation and have encountered difficulty in agreeing on its adoption, 
the Technical Division of the U. S. Conciliation Service, upon the joint 
request of the parties, will act in an advisory capacity. 

The Technical Division does not always recommend that the parties 
undertake an evaluation program, nor does it approve or disapprove 
any specific plan or system. To recommend any specific plan would 
doubtless have the effect of the Department of Labor endorsing such a 
manual or plan, perhaps to the exclusion of others equally as good. 

The Technical Division assists the parties with evaluation only upon 
joint request, and then only with the union and company participating. 
In this connection the Technical Division emphasizes the importance 
of naming to the evaluation committee competent and fair-minded per- 
sons capable of performing the detailed and objective work required 
for a good job evaluation, and stresses that labor and management give 
the committee full support. 

It is recognized that no evaluation can be considered perfect, but 
an evaluation can be good or bad depending upon the adaptability of 
the plan used, the consistency with which it is applied, and the fair- 
minded ability of the evaluation committee. No evaluation plan, how- 
ever good it may be, is worth the time, money, and effort expended if it 
is not continued and properly administered. 

The U. S. Conciliation Service looks upon job evaluation as a method 
for determining the relative relationship of each job in a given plant to 
all other jobs within the same plant, and in this respect considers 
evaluation an instrument for correcting intra-plant inequities and for 
stabilizing the wage structure within a given plant. Not only does it 
eliminate inequities, but also it invariably brings to light many details, 
the knowledge of which is to the mutual advantage of the parties. 

Evaluation is not intended as a device for obtaining a general increase 
in wages, and it should not be considered as such. 

When beginning an evaluation the Technical Division believes it 
should be agreed by the parties that no employee will receive a reduc- 
tion in his pay as a result of the evaluation. It should be thoroughly 
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understood that all employees receiving wages below the evaluated rate 
of the job will be brought up to the evaluated rate; whereas individual 
employees receiving wages above the evaluated rate will not be reduced, 
but the union and the company will endeavor to move such employees 
into jobs paying rates comparable to the rates which they are presendy 
receiving. 

To summarize, job evaluation can be a very effective instrument if 
both labor and management will recognize the importance of the under- 
taking and the work involved. An important part of the work is that 
of education. TTiis should embrace the evaluation plan, the steps in- 
volved, and the necessity of carrying on the program through an efficient 
policy of administradon. 
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Since a great many of the requests for information have come from union 
representatives, we feel that the emphasis of the Labor Sundards publicap- 
don should be on job evaluation under conditions of collective bargaining* 
Such a publication could serve as background material for instruction of 
members of evaluation committees, stewards, and supervisors. 

In order that the publication should be as useful as possible to those for 
whom it is intended, we are asking a number of labor, management, and 
Government people who have specialized in this work to help us plan it. 

I am enclosing a tentative outline. We would be very grateful for your 
comments and suggestions, with particular reference to the following: 

1. General scope and organization of material. 

2. Additional points which you think should be discussed, or points listed 
which should be omitted. 

3. Specific comments on any of the points listed, especially: 

a. The role of the labor representatives on a job evaluation committee: 
should they assume joint responsibility or merely retain the right 
to protest alleged errors? 

b. Should grievances arising under job evaluation be handled through 
a continuing job evaluation committee, through the regular steps of 
the grievance procedure, or through the higher stages of the griev- 
ance procedure only? 

4. Examples from your own industry or experience which you think would 
shed light on any of the points discussed. 

5. Illustrations of job descriptions, scatter charts, final classifications into 
labor grades, or other evaluation material which would make useful 
exhibits to include as illustrations. 

I am well aware of the many demands on your time these days. Our 
justification for requesting you to help us with this job is the knowledge that 
this sort of thing is so badly needed, and the hope that it will prove useful 
to members of your own organization as well as labor and management 
groups generally. 

Your name will of course not be used in any way. 

Thank you in advance for your co-operation. 

Very truly yours, 


[signed] Clara M. Beyer, 
Assistant Director 


Enclosure 
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U. S. Department of Labor 
Division of Labor Standards 

Suggested Outline for Publication 
A GUIDE TO JOB EVALUATION 
FOR SUPERVISORS AND SHOP STEfVARDS 

Introduction — The Purpose of This Guide 

A. To provide background information on the principles and pro- 
cedures of job evaluation for labor and management representa- 
tives on job evaluation committees, and for shop stewards and 
supervisors in plants where evaluation has been adopted. 

B. To outline some of the practical problems which may be antici- 
pated in the installation and administration of an evaluation 
plan and to suggest ways and means of meeting such problems 
through the normal channels of collective bargaining. 

C. Through such information to help avoid the confusion, mis- 
understandings, and grievances which often result from failure 
to understand job evaluation and the problems which normally 
anse under evaluation. 

D. The Guide does not presume to pass judgment on the merits of 
job evaluation, the wisdom of applying evaluation in any given 
industry, or any particular evaluation plan or manual — ques- 
tions which should in all cases be determined by the parties 
involved. 

1. Jok Evaluation and Collective Bargaining 

A. The purpose of job evgluation — to determine the relative rela- 
tionship of eacb job in a given plant to all other jobs within 
the same plant, and thus provide the basis for an equitable wage 
structure. 

Job evaluation — ^what it is and what it isn’t; 

1. It is *'a methodical technique of reducing a highly personal 
question to a level where it may be discussed and analyzed 
as objectively as possible.” 

2* It is "^an exact science” — does not eliminate the element 

of human judgment and therefore should be subject to coU 
lective bargaining. 

2. The Main Steps in Installing a Job Evaluation Plan 
A. Setting up the evaluation committee. 

1. The role of the labor representatives. 
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B. Determining the plan or manual to be followed. 

C* Making the job descriptions. 

D. Evaluating or ranking the jobs. 

£. Charting the jobs according to value or rank. 

F. Converting evaluations into money. 

G. Preventing disputes from arising. 

1. Safeguarding existing wage rates of individuals whose jobs 
may be evaluated downward. 

3. Administering a Job Evaluation Plan After Installation 

A. Correcting errors in classification, 

B. Evaluating new jobs when created. 

C. Re-evaluating old jobs when job content is changed. 

D. Adapting an existing evaluation plan to an “across-the-board” 
or percentage-wise change in wage rates. 

£. Handling promotions under job evaluation. 

F. Handling transfers under job evaluation. 

G. Handling individual grievances arising under job evaluation. 

4. Special Problems Arising Under Job Evaluation 

A. War Labor Board policy. 

B. The problem of apprenticeship or training under evaluation; use 
of sub-classifications. 

C. Effect of job evaluation on seniority. 

D. Downgrading resulting from increased job dilution. 

£. Effect of cut-backs on a wage structure based on job evaluation. 
F. Some probable effects of reconversion on a wage based on job 
evaluation. 

Appendix 

A. Outline of major types of job evaluation plans and illustra- 
tions of each. 

1, Your plan or suggestion for inclusion. 

B. Sample union contract clauses providing for union participation 
in job evaluation. 

1. Your contract or suggestion for induston. 



APPENDIX C. SAMPLE JOINT JOB EVALUA- 
TION MANUAL* 



* Refotiduced by permission of the Sperry Gyroscope Gompany, Jnc. 
Copyri^t 194S. Prepared by the Joint Job Evaluation Cmnmittee (of 
Spei^ Gyroscope Company, Inc., and Local 450, United Electrical, 
Rsidio, and Machine Workers, C.LO.), and P. W. Jones. 


Z4i 
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INTRODUCTION 


Wage problems In industry have bacoma incraasingly eemplex in recant jraats. The war has 
craatM a sudden demand for certaih products in sueb volume that many jobs have had to be 
broken down in the interest of increased production. For enample, whereas it was formerly edm- 
mon for an individual instrument maker to assemble a complete instrument^ today these same 
instruments are put together piece by piece on assembly lines. 

Rates of pay for many of the new jobs thus created had to be set without benefit of precedent 
and were often haphasard, having no factual batds^ As a result the wage structure of mapy com- 
panies became unbalanced and presented many inequalittm. 

Much progress has been made in correcting these conditions. Industry today demands facts 
as a basis for making important wage decisions and it is in keeping with this trend Aat the Joint 
Job Evaluation Committee has drawn up the plan outlined in the following pages. This plan of 
Job Evaluation has been used to determine the relative value of all hourly paid occupations falling 
within the jurisdiction of the bargaining unit. The plan differs in detail, but is somewhat similar 
to plans developed over a period of years in other large industrial plants, and is specifically appli- 
cable to the various types of work performed in the plants of tha Cawipany. 

Job Evaluation Uke every other idea is the product of many minds. One group proposes, 
others change or refine, faults are pointed out and changed, weaknesses strengthened. The plan 
as developed here is subject to improvement, and such changes as are necessary will be made 
through the recommendations and with the approval of the Joint Job Evaluation Conamittee. 
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AUTHORIZATION 


AUTHORIZATION 


In ord*r to determin* th« fairtit raU of (tty for all joba conUng; under the juritdlction of tbt 

bargaining; unit, Local # and 

- ■ Company agreed to cooperate in a J<^t Job Evaluation program—that ti, a study and 

•valuation of each of the hourly paid occupationa. Aa a result of these atudiaa, it became pos* 
aiUe to determine what any particular Job was fairly worth in relation to all the other Jobs. 

The Joint Job Evaluation Committee coMisted of five persona appointed by Rie union and 
five persona appointed by die company. This Committee tied no audiority to make recommends- 
tioaa as to any individuars rate, or as to the quality and quantity of any individual’s work. It 
confined its activities strictly to the evaluatioa of the Job itself, and not the person performing the 
particular Job. The committee’s woric wi» based dn facts, and those facts had to come from sm- 
ployeos and siqMrrvisors alike. 

' It ia intended that Job Evaluation will provide an equitable wage structure that will work 
for the mutual interest of all concerned. 
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JOB CHARACTERISTICS 


FACTORS COMMON TO ALL JOBS AND HOW 
THEY ARB DETERMINED 

B«for« any batlt or yardttick for maaaurcmant can ba datarminad, it it naeaaaary to And tha 
cottimon lactora upon which tha Job Evaluation Committaa will baia its judgment of the Job^s 
value. These are tha variable factors which, when evaluated, will give the base rates, or the 
relative worth of each Job. There are many characteristics which are common to all jobs. ItM 
seven most important characteristics are: ^ 

1. Education 
II. Skill 

HI. Responsibility 

IV. Accuracy 

V. Physical Effort 

VI. Mental Effort 

VII. Working Conditions 

Theae charaeteristics and the break-down of each into sub^actors are deAned on the following 

pages. 

The PRIMARY elements arc: 

Education, Skill, Physical Effort, Accuracy, Responsibility and Mental Effort. Each of 
these main divisions is subject to sub-divisions, which are clearly deAned. 

The SECONDARY elements of Job Evaluation «rs: 

Working Conditions. Because riiey are not an inherent part of the Job they must be Mken 
into account only after the primary requirements have been studied. 

The above factors were arrived at after a careful study of job characteristics used in 
Bvalustien Manuals of various industrial organisations. This approach was believed to be 
best method of determination inasmuch as the factm had been actually tried by use and h 
practicaL 

The committee selected the above factors out of many factors because these characterietica 
were the ones that were most applicable to the Qrpe of jobs to be evaluated. 


BASIC POINTS 

Common to all occupetiona found in th* Comnanw are Bonea^, Ordinary 

Care, Thoughtfufaiese, Willingneos to Work, Proper Respect for Rules of Safely, Desire to Do 
One's Best; Reaeonebte Phyaieal Capacity, Aptitude, and Avnilakility for Indudtrial Rwptoyment 

For these characteristics, a base of 400 points is oRottsd to each empleyee. Job Evaluaiieu 
as will hereia be used is concerned only wKh Characteristics above rids minfanum. 


Iff 
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WEIGHTING 


WEIGHTING OF JOB FACTORS 



Tht nUtiva worih of a job dtpandi upon tiia astant to aHtteh tba tavan Chanotarittlea wta 

pfaaant in tba raquiramanta of tlia job. Tbafa Charactariatict ara not of aqual importanea and in 

ordar to racofniaa thia diffaranca aach ia waightad la aceordanca with tba aatbaatad importancaw 

CHARACIOUSIICS RELATIVE WEiGHT 

L EDUCATION 



A. Scboolinf or ita Kquivalant 

75 


B. Exparianca and Training Ra^uirad 

125 


Total Pointa 


200 

IL SKILL 



A. Manual SkiU Raquirad . 

125 


B. Mantal SkOl Raqtdrad 

175 


Total Pointa 


300 

UL RESPONSIBILITY 



A. For Safaty of Othara 

30 


B. For Spoilaga of Productiva Parta and Productive Material 

05 


C For Damage to Macbinaa and Equipment 

45 


Total Poinu 


IM 

IV. ACCURACY 

50 




50 

V. PHYSICAL EFFORT 

70 




70 

VI. MENTAL EFFORT 

100 




too 

VII. WORKING CONDITIONS 


j 

A. Maaarda to Self 

60 


B. Surroundlnga 

45 


C. Connected Expanaa 

15 


Total Pointa 


120 



mam 

Tolnl Pointa lor aS Cbaraetariatiea 


1000 
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1. EDUCATION 


MAXIMUM ronm^Eoo 


This Chsractsristic it divided into sub-feetors: 
A. SCHOOLING or Its equivalent. . . . 


B. EXPERIENCE and TRAIHINO. . 


125 PoiAt 


A. SCHOOLING or its equivalent. 

Definiltotit This Characteristic is a measure of the general knowledge required for 
successful performance on any particular job. 

Disanaion; Actual formal education is not necessarily essential in developing knowl- 
edge; hence the Committee has avoided measuring knowledge required for 
a given occupation in terms of years of schooling. Instead, knowledge has 
been measured in terms of what the job requires an employee to know in 
such matters Os shop mathematics, blueprint reading, chemical and physical 
principles, etc. 


It Is obvious that it requires a greater degree of knowledge (education or 
its equivalent) fw a person to meet the requirements of a Toolmaker than 
it does for a person to meet the requirements of a Sweeper. 
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MAXIMUM POINTS— 300 

I SkiU «q 4 M«atal Skin, though cloMly rolatod, differ in actual practice. 

MBnlHoaei A. MANUAL SKILL: The required ability to use hand and machine 
tools, instnimenta, and equipment properly, in an adequate or com- 
petent manner. 

B. MENTAL SKILL: The aMUty to plan and visualiae the task to 
be performed, ahead of actual performance. Judgment and resource- 
fulness are inherent factors requiring consideration. 


Care must be exerdaed when evaluating these characteristics not to con- 
fuse the skills adequate for the job with encessive aUnSu uHhich may be 
possessed by persons now doing die Job. 
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CHARACTERIStKi SKILL— B. MENTAL SKILL (CqmltimmA) 


STEP OCFINmON 


«ROU11NE MAY BE OETERMINEO BY WORKER 
D. Job roaBM is standlsrdissd as to mtltoKb of SB 
psrfanwing wosk. Dodtioas may ba ra> to 
qtibad in datorauning propar s a qwanca of 117 
job tk&pt, and daoisinj ways and moans of 
scdving folatad Job probtaass. Minimnm 
suparaision is availabla. 

Typi^ asaaplaot Dittaoll samqts of macbina 






1 


\ 

1 

■-' , ■■ 



E. Work f oOows fanaraUsad fiia of pro 
Jodgnanl and fauliatiTa may bo taqs 
lilsrtitor propor asalbod. Tbaro a 
only a mininm amovnt of snparri 
Typkal anamplas} Ropairinf maebiaos, 
tian of to^ dia gn os in g alaolriaal 
faSoras, d a l aimining oansa of mao 
fa Sar as , layont of sampla casdags. 


aa. IIS 
in to 

bo 146 


P* Job ra^arss plamibig and daahing of pvoaa- 147 
doNs to faSbw. May r sgi d r a aompWto lay- to 
aaft of waob abaad of parfanBanoa. Mbd- 178 
mam amoani of saparaisions 
Typieal aaanqilas} MsUng iairieata todia» ^Bas» 


*By *1loadaa** Is msanf any sarim of aab 

di r aatid tonard Bw aasa pl atioB of « took. 








RESPONSIBILITY 23 


IIL RJSSPONSIBIlJmr MAXIMUM POINTS — ISO 


Sewral mponaibilitict «re common in varying dcgroca to all Sp«(zy jobs. 

Theie aro aa followa: 

A. RESPONSIBILITY FOR SAFETY OF OTHERS 30 Pointt 

B. RESPONSIBILITY FOR SPOILAGE OF PRODUCTIVE 

PARTS OR MATERIALS 85 Pointa 

C. RESPONSIBILITY FOR DAMAGE TO MACHINES OR EQUIPMENT 45 Pointa 

/ — 

Total 160 Pointa 


A. RESPONSIBILITY FOR SAI^TY OF OTHERS 

Dofinilkmt This factor rdataa to tba extent of an injury to otbera which an employee 
on a given job can normally prevent. 

DSacttMKMK The evaluation for thia element ia baaed upon the likelihood of injuriea to 
othera and the uaual aeriouaneaa of the reaulting aceldent In caaea of doubt* 
actual accident recorda may be conaulted. 

It ia important to keep the phraae "probability*' in mind* rather than place 
emphaaia on "poaaibUity** when conaidering injuriea to fellow workmen. 
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PHYSICAL EFFORT 


PHYSICAL EFFORT 


MAXIMUM POINTS — 70 


Physical effort eveluations ere based upon the demand for expenditure of 
energy or physical exertion required of employees for certain occupations, and 
the frequency with which such {diysical exertion occurs. 


Physical effort demand relates to the amount of effort or endurance required 
or both. Lii^t work requiring little physical exertion is given a 
rating, while jobs requiring continuous physical exertion, or Jobs where an 
individual works with heavy materials, or work is of an intermittent nature 
involving strain, is evaluated higher. 

In evaluation proceedings consideration must be based on amount and cmi> 
tinuity of physical effort. 
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WORKING CONDITIONS 


Vn. WORKING CONDinONS 


MAXIMUM POINTS — tlO 


Worldiif Condltiom ralatM to tlw dogno* of advom looturoi that are prcMnt in any givoa 
job, over ediicb the empleyte baa no eontroL 

The eab-fectore of this characteristic which are to be considered are; 

A. HAZARD OP THE JOB 60 Points 

B. SURROUNDINGS 45 Points 

C. CONNECTED EXPENSE 15 Points 


A. HAZARDS OF THE JOB 

Dafiahioni Hasard indicates tiw probabUity and average seriousness dt injury to 
which an employee is subjected on any particular job. 


Hasards are those inherent conditions which, due to the nature or location> 
of the job, present potential danger of injury to the employee. While* 
company products are manufactured under conditions as favorable as it is 
praeticalty possible to do so, there are conditions and hasards that cannot 
be entirely eliminated. 

The step definitions listed under this governing factor are indicative of 
the type and extent of injury which a worker might be expected to luBer 
ehould an accident occur on the job. The probability of such injury 
should be considered rather than the possiUlity. Accidents ate always 
possible, but the seriousness of injuries received on the job dependl 
largriy on dw nature of the work and the effectiveness of the protective 
measures provided. 
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CONNECTED EXPENSE 


C. CONNECTED EXPENSE 


The yearly expenditarc of money by on employee for tohli or clothin|; 
above that of normal wear ahall be credited under this factor. 


Where tooli or clothing am fumiahed by ^ Coni|Miny ao credit ahall be 
given. The replacement life of toola ia about five yeara; lor example, in 
the'caae of a toolmaker who may poaaeaa around $2S0 worth of toola, credit 
poiata ahall be given for a $50 yearly connected expenae. 


CHARACTERISTIC t WORKING CONDITIONS — C. CONNECTED EXPENSE 


CODE 

COST not YiAR 

POINTS 

A 


. . . 0-3 

B 


4-d 

C ...... 

^li)0-|30.00 

. . . 7-0 

D 

$31.00-$40.00 

.... 10-12 

B 

$41.00-S50.00 

13-lS 


TO: Foremen and Shop Stewards 



Thla manual is the standard upon edileh oc* 
.cupations under your jurisdiction have been 
tvaluated. 



Any queetlons which you may wish answered 
with respect to Um contents of tids manual, 
explanations concwaiag the manner of its use. 
w interpretation of terminology should be 
directed to tiiis department. 



Salary and Wage Dbpartment 

1 







APPENDIX D. REPRESENTATIVE CLAUSES 
FROM LABOR AGREEMENTS CONCERN- 
ING JOB EVALUATION * 


Authorizations 

1. The Company agrees to set up a proper classification of jobs ac- 
cording to recognized job rating standards to work out proper differ- 
entials for all classified labor in order to ensure equal pay for equal 
;skill» effort, responsibility, and working conditions. It is agreed that 

the plan of job evaluation presently used shall 

be used for the purpose of point evaluation. In the event of disagree- 
ment between the parties on point evaluation of jobs, the matter shall 
be referred to the War Labor Board for determination. 

2. Rates for both men and women will be determined in the same 
manner as provided under the job evaluation plan now in effect. 

3. On the National War Labor Board de- 
cided this issue, approving agreement between the parties dated 

which included in detail a job classification 

and evaluation plan, the labor grades with appropriate rate ranges for 
each grade, and the location of each job by labor grade. 

4. The foregoing method of adjusting alleged inequalities as de- 
scribed in section above is thought to be the best and fairest 

that can be currently developed. However, it is the joint desire of both 
the Union and the Management to progress on the subject of proper 
occupational evaluation. In this way, the unusual differentials existing 
throughout the plant wage structure can ultimately be brought into 
proper relationship which will be developed by a thorough job analysis 
plant-wide. It is believed that more harmonious relationship will exist 
through the when men can be scientifically as- 

sured that their income will have direct relationship with their skill, 
activity, responsibility, etc. 

It is agreed that joindy this method of job analysis or evaluation will 
be conscientiously and emergetically pursued ultimately to arrive at an 
intelligent final which can, at sudi a time as agreed upon, detemdne 
the propriety of all alleged inequalities. 

* From the author's study of inmre than three hundred labor contracts, 
which served as the subjea erf a panel discussion before the National 
Industtial Conference Bwd in 
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5. The parties hereto recognize the principle of job evaluation and 
employee rating as a basis of employer's wage agreement policy whereby 
wage differentials are based on relative skill, effort, performance, work- 
ing conditions, and responsibility. 

6. Management will continue to write job requirements and initially 

determine the classification for each occupation, in accordance with 
the Job Evaluation Plan, approved by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board on 

7. It is agreed that the present Merit Rating and Job Evaluation 
system which has proved satisfactory in the past be continued in the 
future. 

8. By mutual agreement between the and 

the wage maxima for male salaried positions 

based on Job Evaluation were introduced on 

When hereafter it is mutually agreed upon between the 

and the wage maxima based on 

job evaluation may be introduced for other employee groups. 

9. The Employer will complete the job rating system now being 
installed. The procedure for installation will be as follows: 

a. After all jobs are rated, job descriptions but not point ratings will 
be checked with employees by the Employer and the Union. 

b. The Union committee will check the point ratings established by 
the Employer. 

c. Union disagreements on point ratings will be reviewed by the Em- 
ployer. If the ratings are proven by the Union to be wrong, they will 
be changed by the Employer. 

d. The Employer will establish the rate range and expected earned 
rate for each labor grade on the basis of point ratings. The establish- 
ment of the line of relationship between point ratings and wage rates 
and the resulting rate ranges for the purpose of this commitment will 
be made exclusively by the Employer. 

e. Rates of employees receiving more than the maximum of the new 
rate range will not be reduced. The policy for retraining such em- 
ployees in the jobs, the new rate for which is comparable to their old 
rate, will be negotiated. 

10. Subject to such Federal laws and Executive Orders as shall pre- 
vail, the Company shall provide a system of classification of employees 
and rate ranges of pay for each classification and methods of deter- 
mtning changes jhi dassification of employees. Pending the establish- 
ment of Ittch ctasdScatfim and rate ranges therefor, die Company agrees 
fSm no reduction in wa|e mtoi sball be made. The Union shall par- 
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tidpate in and shall approve the establishment of such dassification 
and rate ranges. 

11. A committee consisting of representatives of the company and of 
the union shall be organized for the purpose of preparing a job classi- 
fication system for the employees of the company and shall classify em- 
ployees according to the system worked out. In the event of any dis- 
agreement, the dassification u])on which the company and the union 
are unable to agree shall be submitted to the Arbitrator for decision. 

12. The Union and the Company agree that Job Evaluation by a 
joint committee of Management and Union representatives will be the 
basis for determining the proper relationships between factory job 
rates. It is understood that this does not interfere with the establish- 
ment of the general level of wages by collective bargaining. 

13. The Company and the Union recognize that a plan for the adop- 
tion of a stabilized rate structure should be worked out. To accomplish 
this end, the Company and the Union will probably after the execution 
of this agreement endeavor to agree upon a plan that will solve this 
problem within 90 days from the date hereof. Until such plan has been 

agreed to. Section Rate Establishment and Adjustment of the 

1941 agreement between the parties hereto, shall prevail. 

Scope 

14. Each job will be analyzed as to the degree of skill, training, etc., 
required, after which it will be assigned to the proper group consisting 
of like or similar jobs. 

15. The rates of pay for factory but not maintenance or machine 
shop employees have been set by job evaluation. The ranking of the 
jobs from mosd to least important has been done jointly by the Union 
and Management. The lines of division between rate classes in this 
ranking have been established by collective bargaining. The resulting 
schedule of rates of pay will be found in the union agreement. 

Wage Poucy of the Employer 

16. It is the announced policy of the Empl o y er' te r pay wager that 
are at least equal to those which prevail in the area for similar work 
under comparable conditions. In establishing wages of individual 
employees tk^ Employer will take into cemsideration the necessary job 
rating qualifications. 

In order to establish a fair and equItaUe basis of wage adjiistmezits» 
to fnlniinire wage inequities among etn|doyees, and to estaddidi equal 
pay for equal wmk regardless of aB jeM oSerM by dte EBipfoyer 
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are and will be studied and rated by the Employer and reviewed by 
the Union. 

The wage scales established for the various labor grades are on record 
with and have been approved by the National War Labor Board and 
are effective subject to future negotiations and legal agreement between 
the Union and the Employer. 

Job Evaluation Committees 
Joint Job Evaluation Committee 

17. The Joint Job Evaluating Committee shall meet periodically to 
determine and approve all job descriptions and job evaluations per- 
taining to the Production and the Maintenance Departments. Five 
committee members from the Company and five from the Union shall 
constitute a quorum at any meeting; original job evaluating shall re- 
quire at least three-fourths affirmative votes from the Committee; in cases 
of dispute issues, after jobs have been approved by the Committee, a 
majority vote shall govern; in cases of an even number of dissenting 
and affirmative votes on disputed issues, the Chairman of this Committee 
shall, after thoroughly considering and discussing the facts with the 
Committee, call for another vote and be permitted to vote on the issue 
with the Committee. 

18. For the purpose of assuring a well-balanced and informed joint 
JOB EVALUATING COMMITTEE, both the Company and the Union shall 
appoint two members to serve for a period of one year, two members for 
a period of two years, and two members for a period of three years. 
Thereafter, two members, who have not served during the preceding 
twelve months, from the Company and the Union shall be appointed 
each year to serve for three years. In case of a vacancy a new member 
shall be appointed to serve the unexpired term. 

19. The Company and the Union shall each appoint a committee con- 
sisting of six members forming a joint job evaluating committee. 
The Company and the Union recognize the importance of selecting per- 
sonnel to this Committee who have attained a broad^knowledgie of the 
various operations in the area of the plant which they represent, in order 
successfully to carry out the responsibility of a joint job evaluation 
committeeman. The Union therefore agrees to appoint its committee 
from designated areas of the plant mutually agreed upon by the Com- 
pany and the Unicm, 

20. Job evaluation of hourly factory jobs is done by a joint com- 

mittee cofishttiip; of tm regubu membm and an alternate appointed 
by the and taro and an alternate from Management. 
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21. The committee and supervision from each department shall ap- 
prove each job description for the respective department. Should there 
be individual job description disagreements, they shall be adjusted in 
joint meeting between management and the joint committee. 

Permanency of Committee 

22. A permanent joint job evaluation committee meets to evaluate 
new jobs, to re*evaluate jobs which have been changed in nature. In 
the past the committee re-evaluated any jobs upon a request from a ma- 
jority of the workers on the jobs, provided the request was O.K.'d by the 
Union Executive Board or at the request of Management. Today such 
re-evaluations by request are made only when the job has changed in 
some important respect. All re-evaluations are done with the under- 
standing that the committee’s work will be accepted whether the rate 
goes up, goes down, or stays the same. 

Chairman^of Joint Job Evaluating Committee 

23. The Company shall designate a Chairman, other than the twelve 
regular members of the joint job evaluating committee, who shall 
preside at all meetings, having no vote except as set forth in Section £ 
herein. 

Administration 

24. There shall be a continuing Joint Job Evaluation Committee con- 
sisting of ten persons, five designated by the Union and five by the 
Employer. The Employer’s Salary and Wage Administrator shall act 
as Secretary of the Joint Job Evaluation Committee. When a new job 
is established, the Secretary will develop a job description and evaluate 
such job by using the Joint Job Evaluation Manual. The job descrip- 
tion and evaluation of new jobs shall be submitted for approval to the 
Joint Job Evaluation Committee. The Employer’s and the Union’s des- 
ignees on the Joint Job Evaluation Committee shall each vote as a unit 
on any matter that comes before the Committee. In the event of dis- 
agreement on any matter before the Committee, including the question 
of whether a new job has been or should be established, the matter shall 
be finally determined by arbitration under the arbitration machinery 
set forth elsewhere in this Agreement. Such other rules and regulatitms 
for the procedure of the Joint Job Evaluation Committee shall be 
mutually developed by the parties as the necessity therefor arises. 

Actual JProcess of Job Evaluation 

25. The actual process of job evaluaticm diree 

StepL Gather^ of demised jolidescTiptihiis. Thlik4oiiebymani« 
bers of the committee in coBaboratscm wi^ die smddie wosimi 
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on the job. The job description is not accepted by the committee until 
there is complete agreement between Management and workers con- 
cerning all the facts included. 

Step 2. The rating of the job. This is done by the committee. The 
job is compared with other jobs in terms of about fifteen different factors, 
such as experience required, physical effort, mental effort, hazards, 
accuracy, responsibility for equipment and material, etc. There are 
scales for each of the fifteen factors and the committee assigns a step on 
each of these scales to the job being evaluated. The committee have no 
knowledge of the number of points which go with each step of the 
scale. They simply assign the step A, B, or X of the scale. 

It is important to realize that jobs, not men, are evaluated. The com- 
mittee attempts to determine how much of these things is required for 
the satisfactory performance of the job in question. They do not con- 
sider the actual people doing the job at the time. 

Step 3, The completed evaluation is turned over to Mr. 

The points which go with each step of the scales are signed 

in his office. Once these are totaled the job is fitted into the rate struc- 
ture automatically. 

a. If the job is an old job being re-evaluated and the re-evaluation 
comes within 5 per cent plus or minus of the old evaluation, the rate for 
the job is unchanged and the old evaluation stands. 

b. If the evaluation of a new job or the evaluation of an old one falls 
within 5 per cent plus or minus of a line of division between rates, the 
committee evaluates the job a second time. The average of the two 
evaluations is taken as the final figure. This is to make sure that border- 
line cases are fairly treated 

Job Descriptions 

26. The phrase *'composite statement of alternative requirements for 
the job*' in sub-section above means: that with respect to a particular 
description the essential work requirements as they exist in various 
jobs are combined in the final uniform description of the job, and there- 
fore that the job as normally performed does not necessarily include all 
of the work requirements of that job as set forth in the composite state- 
ment; and that when an assignment of a worker is made to a job dassi- 
cadon it is not required that he perform all of the requirements of the 
composite statement 

27* The Smt sentence in each of the A job desoripttons shall be con- 
strued to be a brief description of die ocpspation; that such sentence is 
descriptive of the occupation as a whole and is intended to disttnguidi 
thatoccupadon horn otl^ ocaipadons;*that such occupation is in turn 
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divided into one or more job classifications designated by letters as A» 
B, or C; and that the statement of operations, i.e., work requirements 
in each job description, provides the basis for determining the job 
classifications within the occupation when interpreted and applied as 
hereinafter provided. 

28. In the assignment of any worker in a particular plant to the ap- 
propriate job classification under the classification and wage rate 
schedule provided for above, each job description incorporated in such 
schedule shall be construed as a composite statement of alternative re- 
quirements for the job, and such assignments shall be made with due 
regard to the work normally performed in the particular plant. 

New Jobs or Occupations 
Changes tn Job Contents 

29. The Union and the Company agree to follow in the future as a 

basis for determining changes of job content the job evaluation pro- 
cedure as used and set up by the 

Therefore, it is understood and agreed that if during the duration of 
this agreement there shall occur any substantial changes in the job 
contents of any occupational classification attributable to changes in 
working conditions brought about on account of changes in manufac- 
turing processes or mechanical equipment, there shall be such reason- 
able adjustment in wage rates, increases, or decreases of the occupational 
classification involved as may be warranted under the circumstances. 

Such adjustment will be made in accordance with job evaluation pro- 
cedures followed in the making of the job evaluation survey by 
the 

In the event the representative or representatives of the Company 
and the Union designated to make such adjustment are unable to apply 
such procedures as to arrive at a mutual satisfactory adjusted rate, the 
matter will at the request of either party be adjusted in accordance 
with the grievance procedure set forth in this agreement. 

It is understood and agreed that consideration of the matter under 
the grievance procedure shall be limited to the determination of an 
adjusted rate in accordance with job evaluation procedures following 
in the making of a job evaluation survey except as provided in this 

Section Grievances relating to wage rates and j<^ classifications 

shall not be subject to arbitration provided that nothing herein con- 
tained lhall prevent the Union or the Company from utiUzit^ the 
services of the National War Labor Board. 
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Establishment of New Jobs 

30. The Employer shall have sole discretion in the description, evalua- 
tion, and analysis of jobs on such new operations as may be established. 
The description, evaluation, an analysis of the Employer shall be ac- 
cepted by both parties as the basis for the establishment of wage rates on 
such new operations. Rates to be established and new operations shall 
be fixed at a point not less than the going rates in the area for the 
jobs in question. On all rates or grades on which the parties agree, 
the parties shall immediately file a joint Form 10 application for ap- 
proval of the National War Labor Board. 

If the Union does not agree on a particular rate or grade established 
or to be established for new operations, the Union shall have three 
weeks from the date of the institution of the rates by the Employer 
to question the rates so established. Such disagreement on a particular 
rate to be established shall be promptly submitted to an arbitrator ap- 
pointed by the War Labor Board and his Endings shall be binding on 
both parties and shall be retroactive to the date on which it is sub- 
mitted for arbitration. 

New Jobs 

31. When a new job is created, a temporary rate is set forth by 
Management. When the jbb has settled down sulEciently to warrant 
it, the committee evaluates it and a permanent rate is set. If the perma- 
nent rate is higher than the temporary rate, retroactive wage adjust- 
ments are made for those who have worked on the job under the 
temporary rates. If the rate for a job is raised as the result of job 
evaluation or re-evaluation and there are probationers on it, the job is 
reopened for bidding. However, when this happens, only the proba- 
tioners' jobs are advertised. 

32. By recommendation of Union w^ill be classified by Employer in 
accordance with its existing method. 

33. It is expressly understood that the jobs listed above were based 
upon the definitions hereinafter set forth, and that any jobs which have 
not been classified within the brackets above set lorth shall be classified 
hereafter in accordance with the following definitions, as provided in 

Section ; and that if no agreement is reached between the Union 

and the Employer concerning classification of such jdbs, the matter shall 
be referred to the Adjustment Board as provided in Section for 
decision. [Note: Certain defitiitions listed under §e»e brackets were 
then q^uoted fmr different degrees of all-around skilf and ability, which 
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is short of true job evaluation but makes it possible roughly to slot ixidi- 
\iduals on a temporary basis.] 

34. When a bona fide or new job or position is to be established^ 
Management will develop an appropriate rate by the regular procedure 
in effect in the Corporation for its industrial engineering and industrial 
relations activities, including the employment of job evaluation, and in 
the case of incentive rates the application of accepted industrial engi* 
necring methods. 

New Jobs or Job Grades 

35. Any new job or job grade which is not now covered by such 
schedule and which may properly be so covered shall by collective bar- 
gaining be classified, evaluated, and assigned to the appropriate labor 
grade on such schedule. 

New Jobs and Ratings 

36. Disapproval by the Shop Chairman shall automatically cause said 
job classification to be referred to the Personnel Director or whomso- 
ever he may delegate and the Union Shop Chairman, who shall deter- 
mine said dispute within forty-eight hours, and if the same is not settled 
thereby, the same shall be referred to the Grievance Board, which shall 
then undertake to setde the dispute. The decision of the Grievance 
Board shall be made within forty-eight hours after hearing thereon. 

New Rates 

yi. Wage rates for such new or changed occupations will go into 
effect at once upon classification subject to government regulations. 

New Jobs and Reclassifications 

38. All new jobs and reclassifications of old jobs within the bargain- 
ing unit, involving a change in wage rates, shall be submitted in writing 
by the Management to the Shop Chairman of the Union. The Shop 
Chairman shall approve or disapprove in writing, within forty-eight 
hours, each job classification proposed by the Management after receipt 
of the evaluation sheet. If he fails to disapprove in writing within such 
period the evaluation shall stand approved. The Union shall have the 
right to ask for add receive a review of any existing job classification 
within the bargaining unit. 

New Occupation 

39. If ^ new occupation is established or if there is a diange in the 
method or process in an existing occupation, the newtar changed occupa- 
tion will be classified by the employe in accotdaxiccf with the existing 
methods. 
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Duration of New Rates 

40. In case the Union does not question this new or changed classifi- 
cation within such five-day period, it shall remain in effect during the 
life of this agreement. 

National War Labor Board Approval for Adjustment 

41. Adjustment of wage rates inequalities are to be agreed upon by 
the management and the joint committee prior to submission to the 
National War Labor Board for approval. 

Classification 

Reclassification 

42. In the event that either party desires a reclassification of certain 
jobs to remove the inequalities, the matter shall be determined by nego- 
tiation between the Company and the Union. If the parties fail to 
reach an agreement on such matters within thirty days, an arbitrator 
shall be appointed by the Regional Board and the cost thereof should be 
equally paid by the Union and the Company. 

Classification 

43. Upon completion of the classification of all employees under the 
job evaluation program, any employee found to be receiving a rate of 
pay in excess of the maximum of the range for his new classification may 
be temporarily assigned by the employer to another occupation in a 
classification where the rate range contains the employee’s rate. An 
employee so temporarily assigned to another occupation who proves 
satisfactory after a one month’s trial will be transferred into the new 
occupation in accordance with the regular transfer procedure. An em- 
ployee temporarily assigned to another occupation who does not qualify 
for this new occupation after one month’s trial shall be retumed^to his 
original job and may thereafter be assigned to other occupations on the 
same basis as herein set forth. 

44. All employees hereafter hired shall be classified by the employer 
with recourse to the established grievance procedure in the event of any 
dissatisfaction on the part of the employee or the Union as to his classi- 
fication. 

MiSCELLANSOUS CtAUSES 


Permanent Transfers 

4S. If an employee is permanently transferred to an occupation in a 
labor grade* the employee shall be tramferred at the rate received 
at the time of nmislicr* unless stidi rate is less dian the minimum for the 
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occupation to which the employee is transferred, in which case the em- 
ployee shall receive such minimum. 

If an employee with his consent is permanently transferred to an occu- 
pation in a lower labor grade for which work he is duly qualified, the 
employee will be transferred at the rate received at the time of transfer, 
unless such rate is higher than the maximum for the occupation to which 
the employee is transferred, in which case the employee will thereafter 
receive such maximum. 

If an employee is permanently transferred with his consent to an 
qcfrupation in a lower grade for which work he is not fully qualified, he 
shall be transferred at either the maximum learner’s rate or the mini- 
mum rate for the labor grade in which the occupation falls, whichever 
is the higher, provided, however, that in such event he shall not receive 
an increase in wage rates as the result of such transfer. 

Reconstruction of Work Periods 

46. For each such individual the Company will reconstruct the amount 
of all wage payments (including overtime payments, quarterly supple- 
mental payments, etc.) which the employee would have received, based 
on an analysis of his payroll record, if the new maximum had gone into 
effect as of the date of the appeal. Due allowance shall be made, how- 
ever, for any part of the interim period during which the individual was 
employed in a different position. To the extent such reconstructed 
amount is in excess of the wage payments actually received, the differ- 
ence will be paid to the employee in one lump sum less any deductions 
required by law. 

Reconstruction of Rate History 

47. The employee’s rate of pay will thus be the minimum rate of the 
labor grade that includes his classification plus any ingrade increases 

to which he is entitled since or the date of 

entry into his classification, whichever is later. The reconstructed length 
of service for each employee will be determined by the plant classifica- 
tion committee in each plant. In the event that the employee’s present 
rate is higher than the rate he would receive under the program above 
set forth, the employee will maintain his present rate and the employer 
will attempt to place him in a job carrying his present rate of pay. 

Eligibility of Employees on Retroactive Cases 

48. When as a result of a job evaluation appeal the maximum for a 
position is increased, each individual who held die position for two 
months car more following the date of appeal, and is sdU employed by 
the Company as of the elective date of the new maximutii, shdl receive 
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retroactive payment from the Company so that he shall suffer no loss of 
money because of the lapse of time between the date of the appeal and 
the date on which the new maximum goes into effect. 

Retroactive Payments and Adjustments 

49. For the purpose of making retroactive salary payment adjustments 
of wage schedule treatment, the date of the appeal shall be the date the 
Union requested that the case be considered under stage II. When a 
new job evaluation plan is introduced the date of the appeal, for all 
appeals originating within three months, shall be the date of the intro- 
duction of the new plan. 

Effective Date 

50. Any adjustments from inequalities in wage rates resulting from 

this study shall, if approved by the National War Labor Board, become 
effective as of 

Wage Grievances 

51. Grievances pertaining to a decision of the joint job evaluating 
COMMITTEE shall be considered as policy grievances and shall be appealed 

directly by the Union to Step Article Grievance Procedure, 

of the Union Agreement. Such grievances shall be referred by manage- 
ment to the JOINT JOB EVALUATING COMMITTEE for review, wherein the 

provision of Article Section shall govern and become 

management’s formal disposition of such grievances. 

Incorporation off Job Evaluation Plans in Agreement 

52. Pages to inclusive of exhibit attached to joint 

application on N.W.L.B. Form 10 filed with the National War Labor 

Board on or about being N.W.L.B. case 

number entitled is incorporated herein 

by reference and made a part of this agreement the same as if fully set 
forth herein. 

Failure of Grievance Board to Settle Dispute 
55. Failure of the Grievance Board to settle the dispute will then 
cause the facts and re a s ons d isc ussed by both parties to be submitted in 
writing fo^ incorporation into the joint quarterly report submitted by 
Company and the Union to the National War Labor Board. 

Position of Individuab in the Wage Structure 
54, The position on the wage schedule of each individual who as of 
the effective date of the new maximum is still employed in the job under 
appesd shall be adjusted p that position on the schedule whijch would 
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have obtained if the new maximum had gone into effect as of the date 
of the appeal* When this indicates that the employee shall currently 
be receiving a higher going rate, the individual will be increased to that 
higher rate immediately. 

Notification of Union 

55. The Employer has delivered to the Union a list of occupations 
classified into their respective labor grades. 

Union Acknowledgment 

56. The Union acknowledges receipt of list of occupations classified 
into their respective labor grades. 

Notice to Union of New Rates 

57. Employer shall give written notice to Union and Union shall have 
five work days in which to question new rates. 

Pending Disputes on Rates 

58. The Company, pending determination of any job classification 
dispute by the National War Labor Board, shall have the right to con- 
tinue any existing job in accordance with its evaluation hereof or to 
assign any new job to the wage range in which it has evaluated the job, 
with the understanding that should the Natidnal War Labor Board 
later order, in settlement of the dispute, that the job be raised to a 
higher wage range, then the Company will make retroactive wage ad- 
justments to the date of submission to the Grievance Board. 

Regular Reports to the National War Labor Board 

59. The Management and the Union shall submit at quarterly in- 
tervals to the National War Labor Board a report signed by both parties, 
listing and explaining the job rate changes which have been made dur- 
ing preceding quarter. 

Appeal Procedure 

60. 1. Any individual employee, or group of employees in the same 
position, shall have the right at any time to appeal the maximum for his 
or their position as established by job evaluation. 

2. A job evaluation appeal case shall be presented to die Company 
by the appealing employee or group, in the union, as promptly as pos- 
sible, and the company will give the case similar prompt consideration. 

9, The company will permit sudi employees and their union repre- 
sentatives necessary time off duty as conditions of the business permit, 
vdthout pay, for conferring togedier and preparing the appeal. 

4. Appeal shall take die folkming course: 
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Stage I. The employee, or group of employees in the same position, 
shall present the basis for a change in job evaluation to the immediate 
supervisor and, at the election of the employee or group, may be ac- 
companied by his or their union representative. This first meeting 
shall be limited to a presentation of the case by the employee or em- 
ployee group, and no attempt shall be made to setde the appeal. Fol- 
lowing this meeting the supervisor shall review the case with the de- 
partmental job evaluation analyst. On the basis of this review, the 
supervisor will call a second meeting of the original group, at which time, 
on the basis of the additional information then available, the case will 
be closed if mutually agreeable. The procedures under stage 1 will be 
completed within one month. 

Stage II. If a solution satisfactory to the employee or group is not 
reached in stage I, the union office shall notify the personnel assistant in 
writing that further consideration of the appeal under stage II is de- 
sired. The personnel assistant will make necessary arrangements for an- 
other meeting, at which the following will be present: 

a. In the case of a position having but one job holder, those present 
will include the job holder, his union representative, a representative 
of the Union Job Evaluation Committee, the immediate supervisor, the 
departmental job evaluation chief analyst, and, jn addition, the next 
higher ranking supervisor may also attend. 

b. In the Case of a group of employees holding the same position, 
those present will include representatives of the job holders, represen- 
tatives of the Union Job Evaluation Committee, one or more of the 
immediate supervisors involved, representatives of the departmental 
job evaluation committee, and, in addition, higher ranking supervisors 
may also attend. 

At this meeting one of the job holders or the representatives will pre- 
sent the case, and the requirements of the position shall be fully dis- 
cussed by the group with the object of satisfactorily closing the appeal 
on the basis of the information discussed. 

Stage III. If a solution unsatisfactory to the employee or group is not 
reached in stage II, the union office shall notify the personnel assistant in 
writing that further consideration of the appeal under stage III is de- 
sired. The personnel assistant will make necessary arrangements for a 
joint meeting of the Union Job Evaluation Committee and the Com- 
pany Interdepartmental Job Evaluation Committee. The union and 
the company committees shall jointly discuss all phases of the case and 
shall call in for hearing such employees and supervisory personnel as may 
be considered necessary to obtain needed information. Following the 
hearings and discussions it shall the obligation of the joint ccmi- 
mittee to teach a mutually satisfactory conclusion, and that d^sion will 
be ^ 
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